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Exfraff  from  the  loft  Will  and  Teftament  of 
the  late  Rev.  JOHN  BAMPTON, 
Canon  of  Saliibury. 

..  *  <  I  give  and  bequeath  my  Lands  and 
46  Eltates  to  the  Chancellor,  Mailers,  and  Scho- 
"  Jars  of  the  Univerlity  of  Oxford  for  ever,  to 
"  have  and  to  hold  all  and  lingular  the  faid 
"  Lands  or  Eflates  upon  truft,  and  to  the  in- 
"  tents  and  purpefes  hereinafter  mentioned  ;  that 
ff  that  is  to  fay,  I  will  and  appoint,  that  the  Vice- 
"  Chancellor  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  for  the 
"  time  being  lhall  take  and  receive  all  the  rents, 
"  ifTues,  and  profits  thereof,  and  (after  all  taxes, 
*f  reparations,  and  neceflary  deductions  made) 
"  that  he  pay  all  the  remainder  to  the  endowment 
"  of  eight  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  to  be  eftab- 
"  lifhed  for  ever  in  the  laid  Univerfity,  and  to 
"  be  performed  in  the  manner  following. 

"  I  direft  and  appoint,   that  upon  the  fir  ft 
"  Tuefday  in  Eafter  Term,  a  Ledurer  be  yearly 
"  chofen  by  the  Heads  of  Colleges  only,    and 
"  by  no  others,  in   the  room  adjoining  to  the 
66  Printing-Houfe,  between  the  hours  of  ten  in 
the   morning  and  two   in   the    afternoon,   to 
preach  eight  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  the 
year  following,  at  St.  Mary's  in  Oxford,  be- 
between  the  commencement  of  the  lad  month 
in  Lent  Term,  and  the  end  of  the  third  week 
in  A&  Term. 

"  Alfo  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  the  eight 
Divinity  Ledture  Sermons  lhall  be  preached 
upon  either  of  the  following  fubjedts—  to  con- 
firm  and  eftablilh  the  Chriltian  Faith,  and  to 
3-  "  confute 
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* e  confute  all  heretics  and  fchifmadcs— upon  tht 
rf  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — 
Cf  upon  the  authority  of  the  writings  of  the  pri- 
<f  mitive  Fathers,  as  to  the  faith  and  practice 
fc  of  the  primitive  Church — upon  the  Divinity 
<f  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrifl — upon 
cc  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghoft — upon  the 
cc  Articles  of  the  Chriftian  Faith,  as  compre- 
"  hended  in  the  Apoftles'  and  Nicene  Greeds. 

cc  Alfo  I  direct  that  thirty  copies  of  the  eight 
"  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons  fhall  be  always 
«  printed,  within  two  months  after  they  are 
cc  pleached,  and  one  copy  fhall  be  given  to  the 
ec  Chancellor  of  the  Univerfity,  and  one  copy 
cc  to  the  head  of  every ,  College,  and  one  copy 
f<  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  one 
"  copy  to  be  put  into  the  Bodleian  Library;  and 
<c  the  expence  of  printing  them  {hall  be  paid 
<c  out:  of  the  revenue  of  the  Lands  or  Eftates 
(c  given  for  eftablifhing  the  Divinity  Lecture 
tc  Sermons  ;  and  the  Preacher  fhall  not  be  paid, 
"  nor  be  entitled  to  the  revenue,  before  they  are 
cc  printed. 

cc  Alfo  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  no  perfon 
"  fhall  be  qualified  to  preach  the  Divinity  Lec- 
"  ture  Sermons,  unlefs  he  hath  taken  the  De- 
"  gree  of  Mailer  of  Arts  at  leaft,  in  one  of  the 
<c  two  Univerfities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ; 
cc  and  that  the  fame  perfon  fhall  never  preach 
<c  the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons  twice." 


SERMON      I. 


MATT.  XI.    19. 
Wifdom  is  juftified  of  her  Children. 

TH  E  chapter  in  which  thefe  words 
occur,  opens  with  a  concife  rela 
tion  of  the  Baptift's  meffage  to  our 
Saviour ;  which  he  fent,  probably,  not  fo 
much  to  confirm  his  own  conviction,  as  to 
gratify  the  pious  curiofity,  and  to  remove 
the  modeft  fcruples  of  his  followers.  Then 
follow   the   atteftation    which   our   Lord 
bore   to  the  character  of  John,    and  his 
reflexions  on  the  treatment  each  of  them 
received  from  a  race  of  men,  whofe  jea- 
loufy  made  them  fufpeft,  and  whofe  per- 
verfenefs  difpofed  them  to  counteract,  the 
beft    methods    that    divine    wifdom   had 
adopted  for  their  reformation,     A  temper 
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of  mind  fo  deftitute  of  candour,  fo  inca 
pable  of  folid  improvement,  fo  pre-deter- 
mined  to  refift  the  moft  falutaiy  counfels 
of  heaven,  was  elegantly  compared  to  that 
wayward  folly  which  is  fometimes  obferv- 
able  in  children,  whofe  obftinacy  no  cor 
rections  can  controul,  and  whofe  fond- 
jiefs  no  condefcenfions  can  engage.  If 
you  pipe  to  them  they  are  too  fallen  to 
dance ;  and  if  you  mourn  to  them,  they 
are  too  gay  to  lament.  The  comparifon, 
though  mortifying,  was  deferved :  and 
that  it  might  not  lofe  its  aim,  our  Lord 
made  a  particular  application  of  it  to  the 
Jews.  He  informed  them,  without  a 
figure,  that  they  were  the  perverfe  chil 
dren  whom  he  had  more  immediately  in 
view ;  and  that  it  was  their  infatuated 
perverfenefs,  which  the  comparifon  was 
defigned  to  illufbrate  and  expofe  :  for  fuch 
contrary  appearances  did  it  affume,  that 
neither  the  exemplary  aufterity  of  John, 
nor  the  more  gracious  familiarity  of  Chrift 
himfelf,  could  either  conquer  its  diflike, 
2  or 
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or  conciliate  its  efteem.     Did  John  lead 
an   abftemious    life,    and   fequefter   him- 
felf  from    the   cares  and  amufements  of 
the  world,  as  if  purfuing  a  courfe  which 
feemed  mofl  favourable  to  the  folemnity 
of  his  office,   and  which,  as  it  removed 
him  at   a  diftance  from  temptation,  was 
likely   to  ihelter  his  charadler  from  the 
petulance  of  ridicule,  and  the  malignity  of 
reproach  ?     With  what  eyes  did  the  Jews 
behold  his  conduct,  and  what   interpre 
tation  did  they  put  upon  it  ?    By  fuppofing 
that  he  was  under  demoniacal  influence, 
they  thought  fuch  unreafonable  and  un 
natural  feverity  could  be  eafily  accounted 
for.     They  gazed,    perhaps,    fome  with 
ftupid   admiration,    and   fome   even   with 
fecret   contempt,     at   the    rigour    of  the 
hermit  ;     but   turned  a   deaf  ear    to    the 
warnings  of  the  preacher. 

Did  our  blefied  Lord  adopt  a  mode  of 

behaviour  in  fome  refpedts  different  from 

the  very  auftere  habits  of  the  Bap  tiffs  life  ? 

A  2  Did 
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Did  he  pofiefs  more  of  the  focial  qualities 
of  human  nature  ?  Was  he  more  eaiy  of 
accefs,  and  did  he  with  lefs  appearance  of 
reftraint  converie  with  mankind  ?  What 
effedt  had  his  amiable  and  condefcending 
manners  on  the  very  people,  who  had 
been  offended  at  the  ftridfc  felf-denial 
which  his  meflenger  had  voluntarily  im- 
pofed  on  himfelf  ?  Were  their  prejudices 
vanquifhed  ?  Was  their  good  opinion  con 
ciliated?  No.  On  the  contrary,  their 
perverfe  humour  was  always  predominant, 
when  their  reformation  was  the  obje<5t  of 
the  preacher :  and  in  order  to  evade  the 
end,  they  vilified  the  means.  Thus  they 
traduced  our  bleffed  Lord  as  a  glutton  and 
a  wine-bibber,  the  friend  of  -publicans  and 
Jinners. 

After  thefe  reflections  on  the  incon- 
fiflence  of  their  judgement,  and  the  ftub- 
bornnefs  of  their  difpofitions,  particu 
larly  as  difcovered  againft  himfelf,  and  the 
religion  which  he  came  to  efiablifh,  he 

adds, 
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adds,  But  wifdom  is  jujlified  of  her  children. 
As  if  he  had  faid,  "  Though  the  genera 
tion  to  which  I  am  fent  to  difclofe  the  firft 
meffages  of  grace,  is  fo  eager  to  mifinter- 
pret  my  dodrines,  and  to  cenfure  my  con- 
duel  ;  yet  there  are  thofe  who  will  readily 
bear  their  teftimony  in  my  favour,  from 
evidence  too  clear  to  be  contradicted  with 
effect,  or  even  to  be  doubted  with  pro 
priety.  The  children  of  wifdom  are  pla 
ced  in  a  iituation  the  moft  aufpicious  to 
conviction  :  and  if  in  proportion  to  their 
knowledge  of  its  evidence,  be  their  zeal 
in  its  fupport,  and  their  concern  for  its 
interefts  ;  they  will  juftify  it  by  their  tef 
timony  to  future  generations,  againft  the 
cavils  of  the  unbelieving,  and  amidft  the 
perfecutions  of  the  cruel." 

By  the  term  wifdom  in  the  text  our 
bleiTed  Lord  meant,  as  fome  fuppofe,  HIM 
SELF  ;  who  is  in  the  higheft  fenfe  deferv- 
ing  of  the  appellation,  as  being  the  WORD 
and  WISDOM  of  God,  in  whom  are  hidden 

A  3 
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all  the  treafures  of  'knowledge ;  and  who  is 
the  true  light  which  light eth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world. 


Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  expref- 
fion  was  meant  to  convey  a  fublime  idea 
of  the  character  of  his  gofpel  :  which  is 
in  truth  the  illustration  of  divine  wif- 
dom,  and  contains  the  fyftem  of  that 
knowledge,  which  can  alone  make  us  wife 
untofafaation. 

A  gofpel  fo  divine  in  its  original,  fo 
excellent  in  its  defign,  and  fo  beneficial 
in  its  effects,  appeared  worthy  of  all  accep 
tation  to  many  impartial  enquirers,  whofe 
condutft  brought  no  discredit  on  the  caufe 
they  flood  forward  to  defend.  The  children, 
of  wifdomhave,  indeed,  frequently  juftified 
it  by  arguments  too  ftrong  for  its  enemies 
to  confute :  and  thoufands  in  the  pains  of 
death,  and  amidft  the  tortures  of  cruci 
fixion,  inftead  of  falling  from  the  faith, 
have  adhered  to  it  with  firmer  hopes,  and 

fonder 
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fonder  attachment ;  and  breathed  out  their 
fouls  in  atteftations  to  its  truth,  and  in 
prayers  for  its  profperity. 

Nor  has  wifdom  been  denied  the  tefti- 
mony  even  of  enemies :  a  teftimony,  of 
which,  indeed^  it  did  not  ftand  in  need ; 
but  which,  bSSg  extorted  by  the  irrefift- 
ible  force  of  truth,  may  well  be  efteemed 
as  a  confirmation  of  its  general  evidence : 
fmce  they  whofe  wifh  and  whofe  intereft 
it  was  to  decry  it,  yet  were  compelled,  if 
not  to  receive  it  wholly,  yet  to  acknow 
ledge  it  in  part ;  and  thus,  like  Pilate,  they 
pronounced  him  righteous,  whom  they 
condemned ;  and,  like  Judas,  confeffed 
him  innocent,  whom  they  betrayed. 

Though  God,  according  to  his  promife, 
has  always  had  a  feed  to  feme  him,  which 
might  be  accounted  as  his  peculiar  gene 
ration  ;  men  who  have  coniidered  the 
fuccefs  of  religion  as  intimately  connected 
with  their  own  well-being,  and  who  have 
A  4  there- 
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therefore    promoted    it   with    an   ardour 
in  fome  degree  proportioned    to   its  im 
portance;    yet   to    the  primitive   ages    of 
chriftianity  muft  we  turn  our  eyes  for  in- 
ftances  of  the  molt  heroic  fortitude,   and 
the  moil  difinterefted  attachment.     Other 
examples  may  illuftrate  j^hut  thefe  con 
vince.     Modern  piety  and  Seal  may  edify 
and  warm  the  heart  ;  may  excite  our  emu 
lation,  and  roufe  up  the  languishing  fpirit 
of   devotion.     But   the  trials  of  ancient 
times  produced  examples  at  once  fo  in- 
ftru&ive  and  fo  fplendid,  that  while  the 
heart   is  affe&ed,    the  confcience   alfo  is 
enlightened.      We  are  not  carried  away 
with    fympathetic  impulfes,    which   have 
no  foundation  but  in  the  wild  dreams  of 
fanaticifm,  or  the  tumultuous  emotions  of 
enthufiafm.   No,  The  underftanding  takes 
a   fhare  in  the   impreffion  :     we  approve 
while  we  wonder;  and  our  reafon   is  as 
much  convinced  by  the  evidence  of  truth, 
as  our  paffions  are  captivated  by  the  power 
of  what  is  lingular  and  extraordinary. 

When 
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When  we  review  the  times  in  which 
fuch  great  examples  occur,  we  are  led 
to  make  companions  that  are  by  no  means 
flattering  to  ourfelves,  and  thofe  among 
whom  we  live.  The  charafteriftic  fea 
ture  of  the  prefent  age,  is  indifference  to 
religion  in  general.  The  power  of  god- 
linefs  is  neglected ;  and  fliall  we  then 
wonder  that  the  form  of  it  fhould  be 
flighted  and  defpifed  ?  Under  the  pretence 
of  emancipating  the  human  mind  from 
the  bondage  of  fuperftition,  the  common 
offices  of  devotion  have  been  decried. 
From  the  affectation  of  candour  we  have 
funk  into  liftleflhefs ;  and  have  tamely 
fuffered  a  daring  fpirit  of  infidelity  to  op- 
pofe,  and  a  fpecious  herefy  to  undermine 
the  interefts  of  chriilianity  ;  becaufe  we 
have  been  apprehenfive  that  our  firmnefs 
would  be  ftigmatized  with  the  odious 
name  of  bigotry  ! 

It  has  indeed  been  always  the  unhappy 
fate  of  mankind  to  run  into  extremes  :  and 
in  matters  of  religion  more  efpecially  has 

this 
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this  perverfe  bent  of  human  nature  dif- 
covered  itfelf.  Lukewarmnefs  and  intem 
perate  zeal  have  doubtlefs,  each  in  its  turn* 
proved  injurious  to  the  chriftian  caufe. 
The  former  filently  and  fecretly  faps  its 
foundation;  and  though  its  progrefs  be 
flow  and  infenfible,  yet  its  effects  are  too 
fatal  and  too  notorious  not  to  alarm  the 
friends  of  religion.  The  latter  has  expof- 
ed  the  caufe  it  profeffcd  to  patronize ;  and 
by  its  prepofterous  methods  of  defence, 
has,  in  infhinfes  too  numerous  to  be  re 
counted,  but  too  melancholy  to  be  for 
gotten,  afforded  the  enemies  that  oppofed 
it  an  occafion  of  fuch  triumph,  as  the 
merits  of  their  own  caufe  by  no  means 
entitled  them  to  claim. 

The  children  of  wifdom,  while  they 
feel  their  better  hopes  fecured  by  its  pro- 
mifes,  cannot  grow  indifferent  to  its  in- 
terefts;  nor  look  on  the  infults  which  are 
from  time  to  time  offered  to  its  moil  fa- 
cred  and  awful  obligations,  with  the  cold- 
nefs  of  unconcerned  fpedtators.  They  can 
not 
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not  fee  its  holy  institutions   flighted,  or 
its    effential  dodrines  blafphemed,   with 
out   lamenting    that    almoft   unparalleled 
and  portentous   degeneracy  of  mind   and 
manners  which  is  the   real  fource  of  all 
we  lament,  and  of  all  which  we  wiih  to 
correct.       They   cannot   but   tremble   a* 
the  probable,  I  will  not  fay  approaching, 
iffue  of  fuch  ingratitude  to  heaven  for  its 
unspeakable  gift. 

But  the  wifdom  which  they  are  taught 
to  value,  they  know  at  the  fame  time  how 
to  defend.    The  fpirit  which  it  infpires,  is 
frjl  pure,  and  then  peaceable,  gentle,  full  of 
goo  a  fruits,  eajy  to  be  entreated,  without  par 
tiality,   and  without  bypocrify.     The  chil 
dren  of  wifdom  are  therefore  confident  as 
well  as   fincere :   their  candour  does    not 
make  them  lukewarm,  nor  their  zeal  un 
charitable. 

The  Epicureans  of  antiquity,  and  the 
infidels  of  our  own  days,  arrogantly  boafl 
of  their  high  achievements  in  fnapping 

afunder 
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afunder  the  chains  of  fuperftition  :  and  In 
the  execution  of  their  defperate  purpofe 
they  go  forward  with  unfhaken  fortitude, 
and  unremitted  alacrity.  Muft  we  then 
grow  fupine  and  inactive,  v/hen  the  danger 
is  more  imminent  and  more  threatning  ? 
Muft  we  affect  the  petty  popularity,  which 
arifes  from  flattering  the  prejudices  of 
men,  inftead  of  afpiring  to  the  glory  of 
faving  their  fouls  ?  Far  be  fuch  compli 
cation  of  meannefs  and  perfidy  from  the 
children  of  wifdom. 

But  the  fmcere  and  well-informed  ad 
vocates  of  the  gofpel,  while  engaged  in 
the  justification  of  its  principles,  and  the 
fupport  of  its  interefts,  are  at  the  fame 
time  careful  not  to  laviih  their  activity 
on  fubjeds  of  remote  effedt,  or  barren 
curiofity.  Wifdom  referves  its  vigour  for 
exertions  worthy  of  its  own  noble  aims  : 
and  if  it  be  zealoufiy  offeEted,  it  is  in  a 
good  thing.  Actuated  by  fuch  motives, 
and  placed  in  fuch  circumftances,  it  not 
only  defies  all  the  arts  of  calumny,  but 

chal- 
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challenges  fome  tribute  of  praife.  The 
cverlafting  truths  of  the  gofpel,  with  which 
the  welfare  of  mankind  is  moft  nearly  con- 
nedted,  demand  our  ferious  regards,  and 
juftify  the  warmeft  efforts  of  zeal,  at  once 
di reded  by  knowledge,  and  tempered  by 
philanthropy. 

There  are  errors  that  would  bereave  us 
of  every  hope  which  points  to  immor 
tality,  loofen  the  belt  cement  of  fociety, 
and  overturn  the  very  conftitution  of  reli 
gion  both  natural  and  revealed.  Oppofl- 
tion  to  fuch  errors  deferves  not  the  odi 
ous  epithets  of  bigotry  and  fuperftition. 
Infidelity,  we  know,  has  its  zealots ;  and 
herefies  of  the  moil  malignant  tendency 
have  their  advocates ;  advocates,  I  mean, 
who  fcorn  accommodation  with  what  they 
are  pleafed  to  call  the  inventions  of  prieft- 
craft,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar ; 
who  make  a  triumphant  boaft  of  the  free 
dom  with  which  they  oppofe  the  peculiar 
and  diftinguifhing  doctrines  of  chriftianity ; 
who  are  neither  afhamed,  nor  afraid  to  de- 

i  clare 
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clare  openly  to  the  world,  that  as  they 
have  hitherto  exerted  themfelves,  fo  will 
they  continue  to  exert  themfelves  in  de- 
molifhing    the    fortreffes   of   orthodoxy. 
Thefe  hardy  and  heroic  champions  of  re 
formation  difdain   to  pay  any  reverence  to 
the  ruft  of  antiquity — they  are  no  refpedt- 
ers  of  the  authority  attached  to  names— 
they  fcorn  to  facnfice  any  precarious  opi 
nion   about  the   piriity  of  truth,  to    the 
eftablifhed  peace  of  the  world.     The  col- 
ledtive   wifdom  and    exemplary  piety    of 
preceding  generations,  are  to  the  philo- 
fopher  a  ftumbling-block,  and  to  the  in 
novator  foolilhncfs. 

In  repreffing  the  violence,  and  in  ex- 
pofing  the  abfurdities  of  fuch  writers,  we 
ad:  a  part  which  prejudiced  men  may  per 
haps  impute  to  unworthy  motives.  But  why 
then  are  we  blamed  for  doine  to  others, 

O  * 

what  others,  if  they  fuppofed  us  to  lie 
under  any  dangerous  delulion,  would  make 
a  merit  of  doing  to  us  ?  Is  that  officious 
in  the  children  of  wifdom,  which  in  their 

ad- 
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adverfaries  is  benevolent?  is  their  firm- 
nefs  our  obftinacy  ?  Their  caufe  furely  has 
no  prefumptive  proof  of  fuperiority.  Their 
abilities  are  not  of  a  greater  iize.  Their 
a&ivily  is  not  directed  to  nobler  ends. 

They  laugh  indeed  at  our  blindnefs, 
and  they  rail  at  our  ardour :  but  to  hear 
the  rude  clamours  of  thofe  who  affault 
chriftianity,  or  of  thofe  who  betray  it, 
without  emotion  and  without  refiftance, 
would  imply  a  tamenefs  of  fpirit,  which 
our  enemies  would  be  the  firft  to  infult 
and  to  ridicule.  By  filent  forbearance,  or 
languid  oppofition,  we  fhould  indeed  give 
too  much  colour  to  an  infinuation  lately 
thrown  out  by  one  who  has  rufhed  fore- 
moft  in  the  ranks,  and  founded  with  a 
louder  blaft  than  his  fellows  the  horn  of 
battle,  that  we  are  at  cafe  in  Ziony  only 
becaufe  we  are  grown  indifferent  to  her 
better  interefts. 

There  are  indeed  too  many  perfons,  from 
%vhom   a  more   confiftent  condud  might 

have 
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have  been  expedted,  who  are  adtive  in  the 
profecution  of  thofe  temporal  privileges, 
which  are  connedted  with  their  fpiritual 
Jundtion,  and  who  eagerly  pant  for  ho 
nours  and  diftindtions  ;  yet  are  too  little 
concerned  to  promote  the  honour  of  the 
gofpel,  and  quite  indifferent  about  the 
prefervation  of  thofe  glorious  truths,  which 
render  it  at  once  the  admiration  and  de 
light  of  rational,  but  guilty  and  fallen 
creatures. 

But  it  is  unfair  to  argue  from  particu 
lars  to  univerfals  j  and  ungenerous  to  cen- 
fure  the  whole  for  the  defedts  or  errors  of 
a  few.     Many  there  are,   whofe  conduit 
ftill  tends  to  refcue  their  profeffion  from 
the   difgrace  which  malice    is    eager    to 
throw  on  it.     Wifdom  can  yet  boaft  of 
children,  whofe  mingled  zeal  and  prudence 
'do  not  difgrace  the  caufe  they  have  the 
honour  to  fupport.     Hence  their  zeal  for 
God   never  contradicts    their   charity    to 
men.  While  it  oppofes  principles  which 
are   injurious   to   the  intereits   of   truth, 

and 
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and  deftrudtive  to  the  fouls  of  men,  yet 
it  dirninifhes  not  the  fincereft  regard  for 
the  perfons  of  thofe,  by  whom  fuch 
principles  are  adopted.  It  loves  the 
man,  it  efteems  the  fcholar,  it  applauds 
the  believer,  even  while  it  faithfully  chaf- 
tens  his  guilt,  or  freely  admonifhes  him 
of  his  error. 

There  is  fome  difficulty,  doubtlefs,  in 
fixing  by  precept  the  boundaries  of  that 
zeal,  with  which  chriftians  in  general, 
and  the  minifters  of  the  gofpel  in  parti 
cular,  ought  to  be  infpired  :  but  example 
will  at  once  unfold  the  principle  of  zeal 
as  a  quality,  and  enforce  the  obligation 
of  it  as  a  duty.  In  the  conduct  of  St. 
Paul  we  fee  this  virtue  well  illuftrated ; 
and  we  may  mo-fl  becomingly,  and  roofl 
profitably,  contemplate  it  as  a  model  of 
imitation. 

The  principal  objedl  this  illuftrious  child 
of  wifdom  had  in  view,  was  the  glory  of 
God :  and  this  he  was  convinced,  could 

B  only 
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only  be  properly  and  effectually  promoted 
by  fteadinefs  and  prudence  in  maintaining 
the  great  truths  of  the  gofpel.  To  an 
object  fo  momentous,  he  facrificed  all 
that  the  world  call  dear ;  his  eafe,  his 
intereft,  his  reputation,  yea  even  life  it- 
felf.  No  fundamental  dodrines  did  he  ob- 
fcure  by  partial  fuppreffion,  or  refine  away  by 
fophiftical  interpretation  :  he  taught  them, 
as  he  received  them  from  above.  He 
fcorned  to  temporize,  when  his  commif- 
fion  was  clear,  and  the  object  of  high 
and  indubitable  importance.  In  matters 
of  little  confequence  he  acted  with  dif- 
cretion ;  but  it  was  a  difcretion, '  which 
the  ftricleft  integrity  warranted,  which  the 
frailties,  or  the  prepoffeffions  of  his  hearers 
required,  nay,  v/hich  the  higher  interefts 
of  the  church  itfelf  louldly  and  unequivo 
cally  demanded. 

We  have  a   very  animated  defcription 
of  his  noble  and  honeft  zeal  in  the  necef- 
fary  oppofition  which   he    made    to    the 
falfe  teachers,  who  had  infidioufly  endea 
voured. 
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Voured,  by  hypocritical  fliews  of  a  purer 
and  more  ancient  dodhine,  to  corrupt  and 
pervert  the  Galatian  church,  Falje  bre 
thren,  fays  he,,  unawares  brought  in,  who 
came  privily  to  fpy  out  our  liberty  which 
we  have  in  Chriji  Jefus,  that  they  might 
bring  us  into  bondage  to  whom  we  gave 
place  byfubjettion,  no  not  for  an  hour-,  that 
the  truth  of  the  gofpel  might  continue  with 
you  \  Thus  the  apoftle  exemplified  his 
own  pofition—  that  he  could  do  nothing 
againft  the  truth—  either  negatively,  o^r 
pofitively  ;  either  by  oppofmg  it  himfelf, 
or  by  tamely  acquiefcing  in  the  oppofition 
of  its  enemies. 

All  truths  are  not  of  equal  moment, 
or  fupported  by  evidence  equally  clear  : 
in  matters  of  a  doubtful  nature,  concef- 
fion  therefore  is  ultimately  of  more  advan 
tage  to  the  interefts  of  truth,  than  con 
tention.  We  fhould,  however,  be  care 
ful  what  points  we  affign  to  the  clafs  of 
dubious  and  unimportant  controverfy. 
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They  who  call  upon  us  to  conclude., 
are,   indeed,   more  clear   in   pointing  out 
where  conceffion  is  to  begin,  than  where 
it  is   to  end.      If  we  muft  recede  from 
well-founded    and  long   eftablifhed    opi 
nions    by    way    of  accommodation,   why 
not  give  way  in  fome  points  of  practice 
which    have   been    rendered  familiar   by 
cuftom,  and  which  bear  on  them  the  ve 
nerable  ftamp  of  ancient  prefcription.     If 
loud    complaints    and    bitter    accufations 
could   evince   the  neceffity   of  a  reform, 
the  church  of  England  is  not  only  igno 
rant  of  the  peculiar  dodtrines  which  dif- 
tinguifh    Chriftianity,    but   grofly   defec 
tive  in  the    difcharge  even  of  its  moral 
duties.      Thus  fome  have  told  us,   that 
we  fhall  never  convert  the  unbeliever,  till 
we  indifcriminately  and  avowedly  abandon 
thofe  dodrines  which  are  called  myfteri- 
ous  :  and  of  late  one  daring  adventurer  in 
the  field  of  reformation,  has  thrown  afide 
the   common    reftraints   of  modefty,  and 
with  an  effrontery  equally  fingular  and  in- 
fulting,  has  informed  the  chriftian  world, 
2  that 
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that  there  is  no  profpeft  of  converting  the 
Mahometans,  unlefs  they  have  a  fanftion 
from  the  church  to  continue  in  the  prac 
tice  of  polygamy b  ? 

Amidft  the  claimants  to  the  privileges 
of  truth,  who  are  to  be  gratified  ?  Amidft 
the  various  projectors  of  reformation, 
whofe  plans  are  to  be  adopted  ?  Many 
fet  up  pretenfions  to  exclulive  preference  : 
all  affert  their  right  of  being  coolly  and 
impartially  heard.  Let  therefore  all  be 
heard :  though  in  the  mafs  of  human 
opinions,  and  amidft  the  conflict  of  human 
paffions,  all  cannot  be  fatisfied. 

There  is  a  fpirit  which  feems  to  be  al 
ways  difcontented,  till  its  wrildeft  claims 
are  allowed  j  and  which  having  been  tur 
bulent  under  injudicious  reftraint,  becomes 
tyrannical  when  in  pofleffion  of  ufurped 
authority. 

But  let  not  the  freedom  of  enquiry  be 
ihackled.  For  if  it  multiplies  conten- 

b  Thelyphthora,  vol.  ii.  p.  85,  &c. 
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tions  among  the  wife  and  virtuous,  it 
exercifes  the  charity  of  thofe  who  con 
tend.  If  it  fhakes,  for  a  time,  the  belief 
which  is  refted  only  upon  prejudice,  it 
finally  fettles  it  on  the  broader  and  more 
folid  bails  of  conviction. 

Truth  afTuredly  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  oppofition  of  its  enemies :  and 
the  children  of  wifdom  are  not  to  be  fe- 
duced  from  their  perfuaiion  of  its  excel 
lence,  by  the  fubtlety  of  the  fophift,  or 
the  calumnies  of  the  fcoffer.  They  know 
that  its  origin  is  from  above ;  and  that  an 
almighty  arm  protects  and  fecures  it.  They 
do  indeed  deplore  that  malignity  of  heart, 
and  that  blindnefs  of  underftanding,  which 
too  frequently  appear  in  the  deiigns  of  its 
various  adversaries,  either  to  pervert  its 
principles,  or  to  obftru6t  its  genuine  in 
fluence  :  yet  they  have  too  much  refpect 
for  their  caufe,  to  difgrace  it  by  the  bafe 
and  unnatural  aid  of  perfecution  ;  and 
they  have  too  much  confidence  in  their 
own  ftrength,  to  ihrink  from  a  conteft  in 

which 
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which  the  triumphs  of  error  are  precarious 
and  tranlitory. 

They  are  convinced  that  the  weapons  of 
the  chriftian  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but 
piritual-y  and  that  our  religion,  though 
protedr.ed  by  human  power  againft  violence 
and  outrage,  for  the  fake  of  preferving  its 
members  in  peace,  yet  is  to  make  its  way 
in  the  world  only  by  the  force  of  evidence ; 
3fid  to  keep  its  ground  as  well  by  the  mo 
deration,  as  by  the  abilities  of  its  advo 
cates. 

Confcious  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  moral  governor  of  the  univerfe  feems 
to  have  left  many  interefting  topics,  re 
flecting  on  the  different  degrees  of  vigour 
which  belong  to  different  underftandings, 
and  fenfible  of  the  various  Jights  in  which 
the  fame  queftion  prefents  itfelf  in  various 
circumftances,  the  friend  of  truth  is  more 
ready  to  enquire  than  to  dogmatize,  and 
to  inform  than  to  condemn.  There  is  an 
oppofition  which  he  confiders  as  of  a  more 
B  4  enlight* 
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enlightened  and  liberal  kind ;  which  is 
conducted  with  temper  and  decency; 
which  has  not  for  its  objed:  thofe  licentious 
and  immoral  views  which  have  been 
juflly  charged  upon  the  more  popular  fyf- 
tems  of  infidelity ;  and  which,  inftead  of 
proving  injurious  to  the  great  caufe  it  at 
tacks,  will  be  eventually  the  means  of 
confirming  its  authority,  and  of  illuftraN 
ing  its  principles.  \ 

Such  oppofition  excites  a  keener  atten 
tion  not  only  among  the  adverfaries,  but 
the  friends  of  the  gofpel.  It  brings  for 
ward  into  open  day  thofe  evidences,  which 
are  dimly  and  indiftindtly  perceived  by 
both.  It  clears  them  from  every  ufelefs 
incumbrance,  which  tends  to  obfcure  their 
luftre.  It  confirms  and  fanclifies  the  faith 
of  the  chriftian ;  it  humbles  the  arro 
gance,  where  it  cannot  overcome  the  pre- 
pofleffions,  of  the  infidel  :  the  inquifi- 
tive  are  inftructed ;  and  the  impartial  are 
completely  and  unalterably  convinced. 


Among 
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Amono-  the  teachers  of  the  chriftian  re 
ligion,  it  is  unqueftionably  a  duty,  to  ftudy 
its  evidences  with  fuch  care,  and  to  exa 
mine  its  principles  with  fuch  integrity, 
as  to  be  able  always  to  give  a  reafon  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  them.  But  there  are  other 
obligations  alfo  attending  the  clerical  pro- 
feffion,  of  more  immediate  concern,  than 
the  mere  office  of  repelling  hoftile  objec 
tions,  or  even  of  removing  the  fmcere, 
but  painful  fcruples  of  our  neighbour. 

From  the  natural  modefty  of  their  dif- 
pofitions,  or  perhaps  from  the  want  of 
opportunity  to  colled:  materials  for  the 
purpofes  of  publications,  many  excellent 
men  are  contented  with  retaining  their 
own  faith  in  filence  and  obfcurity ;  and 
with  uifFuiing  the  faving  truths  of  the 
gofpel  only  among  thofe  who  are  commit 
ted  to  their  charge. 

There  is  therefore  a  fingular  propriety 
in  inftitutions  of  this  kind  :  and  it  can 
not  be  denied,  that  in  confequence  of 

them 
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them  much  has  been  added  to  the  general 
ftock  of  learning,  and  ftill  more  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  particular  evidences  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  Men  of 
extenfive  knowledge  and  foiid  judgment 
have  by  thefe  means  been  called  forth  to 
public  view,  at  a  time  when  raillery 
might  have  difcouraged  the  modeft  ;  and 
when  the  moft  fanguine  might  have  def- 
paired  of  vidlory,  from  the  number  ra 
ther  than  the  talents,  of  thofe  who  were 
leagued  together  in  the  fupport  of  im 
piety.  They  have  been  rouzed  by  the 
call  of  pious  and  munificent  patrons,  to 
ftand  forth  as  the  champions  of  truth, 
virtue,  and  religion.  Their  abilities  have 
excited  the  general  veneration  of  the 
world  :  their  candour  has  extorted  praife 
even  from  their  hardieft  antagonists :  and 
by  their  fuccefs  in  explaining  and  defend 
ing  the  dodtrines  of  revelation,  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  founders  has  been  amply  juf- 
tified,  and  their  generofity  abundantly  re~ 
compenfed  by  that  which  they  would  have 
themfelves  efteemed  the  nobleft  of  all  re 
wards* 
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wards,  the  fair  and  final  eftablifhment  of 
evangelical  truth. 

Thus  the  abfurdity  of  atheifm  has  been 
expoied ;  and  the  atheift  driven  from  the 
field  he  had  the  prefumption  to  call  his 
own,  even  by  the  very  weapons  which  he 
chofe  for  his  defence.  Deifm  in  all  its 
forms  has  been  examined  and  detected : 
all  its  illiberal  cavils  have  been  replied  to  • 
all  its  haughty  pretenfions  confounded; 
and  even  the  pertinent  and  momentous 
objections,  to  which  the  beft  informed, 
and  beft  difpofed  of  its  advocates  fome- 
times  had  recourfe,  have  been  weighed 
with  impartiality,  and  refuted  by  argu 
ment. 

Thofe  tenets,  which  rafh  and  fuperfi- 
cial  enquirers  had  fuppofed  to  be  deftitute 
of  foundation,  have  been  expreffed  with 
greater  precifion,  fupported  by  ftronger 
proofs,  and  recommended  by  new  illuf- 
trations. 

Our 
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Our  own  church,  more  efpecially  has 
afTerted  with  juft  and  growing  confidence, 
lier  fuperiority  over  all  other  eftablifh- 
ments.  She  has  been  enabled  to  refill  the 
unkind  and  unfair  affaults  that  have  been 
made  againft  her  doctrines..  She  has  feen 
in  her  friends  a  conftant  increafe  of  that 
found  knowledge,  which  ever  draws  on 
ward  in  its  train  an  increafe  of  good 
morals. 

The  children  of  wifdom  thus  going  on 
from  ftrength  to  ftrength,  are  not  to  be 
deterred  from  the  profecution  of  their  re- 
fearches,  or  the  avowal  of  their  fentiments, 
by  illiberal  infinuation,  or  audacious  in 
vective.  While  they  fear  ch  all  things,  they 
hold  fajl  that  which  is  good.  They  are 
not  difmayed  by  groundiefs  and  vulgar 
imputations  of  indulging  a  fpirit  of  real 
bigotry,  and  of  contending  for  the  credit 
of  imaginary  orthodoxy.  Their  tafk  is 
arduous  ;  their  intentions  are  honourable  -y 
and  in  every  conteft  where  they  have  hi 
therto 
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therto  been  oppofed,  they  may  juftly  boaft 
of  having  been  more  than  conquerors  in 
the  day  of  trial. 

Objections  which,  from  their  minute- 
nefs,  might  otherwife  have  been  neglefted, 
have  now  received  the  moft  fatisfadtory 
anfwers :  and  doubts,  which  from  their 
obfcurity,  or  from  the  modefty  of  thofe 
in  whofe  minds  they  arofe,  might  have 
remained  unrefolved,  have  been  openly 
examined,  and  fairly  removed.  In  fhort, 
eveiy  part  of  the  great  fabric  of  religion, 
has  received  fome  diftind:  fupport  or  illuf-* 
tration,  which  has  added  to  the  ftrength 
and  beauty  of  the  whole  lyftem. 

But  thefe  inftitutions,  falutary  as  they 
may  have  been  to  the  caufe  of  chriftianity, 
and  propitious  to  the  interefts  of  fcience, 
have  not  been  totally  exempt  from  ob 
jection. 

As  every  fubjedl  of  human  fpeculation 
is  bounded  by  fome  limits,  additional 

proofs, 
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proofs,  and  even  additional  illuftrations, 
cannot  always  be  expected  :  and  inftitu- 
tions  which  require  the  unremitted  atten 
tion  of  the  mind,  and  the  application  of 
learning  and  argument  to  the  fam'c  fub- 
jedls,  may  be  fufpedted  rather  of  adding 
to  the  quantity,  than  to  the  real  ufes  of 
fpeculation ;  and  of  promoting  more  an 
anxiety  for  novel  opinions  than  a  ferious 
concern  for  eftabliihed  truths.  Though 
the  earlier  periods  of  thefe  inftitutions, 
therefore,  have  been  diftinguiflied  by  a 
more  than  ordinary  difplay  of  erudition, 
and  their  utility  is  become  as  confpicuous 
as  the  abilities  which  fupported  them ;  yet 
genius  itfelf  will  languifh,  when  confined 
to  one  track,  nor  will  learning  be  able  to 
recruit  its  vigour,  when  it  finds  that  its 
ftores  have  been  made  common  to  others. 
In  this  cafe  we  have  much  to  apprehend 
from  the  indolent,  and,  perhaps,  ftill 
more  from  the  vain.  With  the  former 
the  caufe  will  be  weakened  by  dulnefs  and 
infipidity ;  with  the  latter  it  will  be  per 
verted 
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Verted  by  the  luft  of  novelty.  The  in 
dolent  defpairing  of  making  any  valuable 
addition  to  the  proofs,  or  general  illuftra- 
tions  of  religion,  will  content  themfelves 
with  the  fame  track  that  others  have  pur- 
fued,  and  be  fatisfied  with  the  negative 
merit  of  faying  nothing  amifs.  The 
vain  will  have  recourfe  to  fancy,  to  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  more  folid  matter  -y  and 
will  give  fcope  to  airy  fpeculation,  in  or 
der  to  have  the  credit  of  advancing  fome- 
thing  fmgular. 

It  caanot  therefore  be  expe&ed  that  on 
the  fame  fubjefts  of  difcuflion,  and  thofe 
fubjeds  circumfcribed  by  very  narrow  li 
mits,  the  progrefs  fhould  be  as  fplendid 
as  the  commencement :  and  to  thofe  who 
are  adverfe,  or  even  indifferent  to  the 
caufe  of  religion,  it  may  afford  feme  little 
matter  of  triumph,  or  fame  flight  ground 
for  fceptical  inlinuation,  that  on  fubjedts 
of  fuch  unequalled  moment,  fo  little  of 
what  is  captivating  by  the  mere  charms 
of  novelty,  is  produced  by  the  moft  com- 

prehenfive 
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prehenfive  refearch,    and  the  mofl  elabo-« 
rate  explanation. 

The  objeftion,  however,  is  of  no  weight, 
when  duly  confidered.  Religion  is,  like 
its  author,  unchangeable.  The  reafons 
which  fupport  it  are  as  old  as  itfelf :  and 
though  its  proofs  may  be  fet  in  a  new 
light,  yet  the  proofs  themfelves  cannot  be 
new.  To  the  word  of  God  it  were  pre- 
fumption  to  add ;  it  is  our  duty  to  take 
nothing  from  it ;  and  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances  whatever  dodrine  profeffes  to  be 
at  once  effential  to  be  known,  and  yet  hi 
therto  unknown,  may  in  confequence  of 
fuch  profeffion,  be  fufpedted  of  dangerous 
iniftake. 

But  the  wlfdom  of  our  Founder  has 
been  as  confpicuous  as  his  liberality,  The 
plan  which  he  has  adopted,  is  exteniive 
and  various  ;  it  gives  fcope  to  philofo- 
phical  and  hiftoricai  enquiry;  and  to  thofe 
who  unite  the  love  of  virtue  with  curio- 
fity,  it  will  be  a  fource  of  perpetual  in 
formation 
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formation.  The  connection  between  fa- 
cred  and  profane  learning,  and  the  con- 
iiftence  of  true  religion  with  true  philo- 
fophy,  are  by  repeated  experiments  now 
decided. 

Whatever  fcience  therefore  fhall  invef- 
tigate,  may  here  be  purfued,  as  far  as  the 
caufe  of  religion  can  receive  any  illuftra- 
tion  from  it.  Polite  literature  may  here 
open  its  nobleit  ftores ;  and  criticifm  ap 
ply  them  to  the  elucidation  of  obfcure 
paffages,  and  to  the  eilablifhment  of  fun 
damental  truths. 

From  the  corruptions  which  grow  out 
of  exceflive  civilization,  and  from  the  mif- 
chiefs  which  attend  the  improper  and  in- 
difcriminate  fondnefs  that  pervades  all 
ranks  of  men  for  philofophical  fubjeits, 
we  have  little  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the 
period  will  foon  arrive,  in  which  no  addi 
tional  objections  fhall  be  brought  againft 
the  evidence,  or  the  dodtrines  of  the  gof- 
pel.  Here  then,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  fuch 
C  anfwers 
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anfwers  will  always  be  produced,  as  wiS 
be  fufficient  to  counteract  their  influence, 
and  to  expofe  their  futility. 

But  while  this  inflitution  is  directed  to 
the  general  object  of  defending  and  eftab- 
lifhing  the  chriftian  faith ;  and  on  that 
account  porTefTes,  in  common  with  other 
fimilar  inftitutions  which  preceded  it,,  the 
fame  general  utility ;  it  has  alfo  the  fupe.- 
rior  advantage  of  blending  together  what 
ever  was  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  them, 
and  of  uniting  all  their  excellencies  in  it- 
felf. 

It  is  indeed  principally  deligned  to  coun 
teract  the  progrefs  of  error  in  all  its  forms, 
and  of  infidelity  under  every  mode  of  op- 
pofition.  As  fuch,  the  objecl  is  of  fu- 
preme  importance,  and  opens  an  exten- 
live  field  for  fpeculation.  The  fburces  of 
error  are  inexhauftible :  and  whilft  either 
vanity  or  vice  influences  mankind,  it  will" 
be  eafy  for  fophiilry  to  invent  new  forms 
©f  objection  >  while  profligacy  will  be 

ever 
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fcver  difpofed  to  difcredit  the  faith  that 
condemns  it.  We  may  flatter  ourfelves, 
however,  with  this  hope,  that  as  much 
ingenuity  will  be  fhewn  in  the  defence  of 
our  faith,  as  can  be  exerted  in  oppofing  it ; 
and  that  while  the  enemy  is  fowing  tares, 
the  chriftian  hufbandman  will  not  be  lefs 
vigilant  in  cultivating  the  good  feed. 

Hitherto,  indeed,  infidelity  has  not  been 
able  to  atchieve  any  thing  which  may  re- 
compence  the  activity,  or  gratify  the  va 
nity  of  its  advocates.     They  have  fuccefs- 
fully  employed  the  arts  of  converiion  with 
the  churlifh  mifanthrope,  who  would  af- 
fimilate  the  character  of  the  Deity  to  the 
dark  and   unamiable   complexion    of  his 
own ;   with  the  raw  and  conceited  {trip 
ling,  who  difdains  to   tread  in  the  beaten 
track   of  opinion ;  or  with  the  obdurate 
libertine,  who  is  interefted  in  weakening 
the  fanftions,  and  difproving  the  very  ex- 
iftence,  of  a  law  by  which  he  Hands  con 
demned.     But  have  the  virtuous  and  the 
wife,  have  men  of  the  higheft  rank  in  li- 
C  2  teraturc, 
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terature,  or  of  the  moft  refpe£tab!e  re 
putations  in  fociety,  gone  over  to  their 
party  ? 

We  do  not  envy  them  the  paltry  pit 
tance  of  glory  which  they  can  acquire 
from  the  number  of  converts,  who  hue 
darknefs  rather  than  light,  becaufe  their 
deeds  are  evil :  but  we  are  moil  iincerely 
Anxious  for  the  fake  of  other  men,  to  ref- 
cue  them  from  the  baneful  and  fpecioua 
allurements  of  opinions,  which  will  either 
draw  them  alide  to  vice,  or  prevent  their 
return  to  virtue,  once  neglefted  and  de- 
ferted. 

Our  religion,  however,  is  not  itfelf  tar- 
nifhed  by  the  corruptions  of  thofe  who 
wantonly  abandon,  or  malignantly  revile 
it.  The  fame  caufe,  we  are  aware,  will 
always  produce  the  fame  effect :  and  while 
the  gofpel  continues  to  inculcate  a  pure 
dodrine,  it  mj^ft  expedt  a  very  unwel 
come  reception  from  the  corrupt  paffions 
of  mankind. 

2  But 
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But  while  we  juftify  the  ways  of  God, 
we  mean  not  to  fpeak  with  undiftinguifli- 
ing  pontempt,  or  with  unrelenting  afperi- 
ty,  of  every  man  by  whom  they  have  been 
arraigned.     In  fome   of  thofe  who  look 
upon  the  "gofpel  with  an  unfriendly  eye, 
we  readily  acknowledge,  and,  under  any 
other  circumftances,  we   fhould   warmly 
admire,  very  ihining  abilities.     They  have 
attacked  our  citadel  by  every  inftrument  of 
violence,  and  with  every  ftratagem  of  art. 
Our  antagonifts  have  fometimes  ailailed  it 
with  declamatory  eloquence,   and   fome 
times  undermined  it  with  the  aid  of  me- 
taphyfical    fubtlety  :    but  the  church   of 
Chrift  is,  we  experimentally  know,  deeply 
and  firmly  founded  on  a  rock ;  and  the 
blafts  of  oppolition,  however  fudden  and 
however    impetuous,    are    infufficient  to 
overthrow  it. 

'Yet  difpofed,  as  we  are,  to  do  juflice 

to  the  talents  of  thofe  who  differ  from  us  •, 

and  compelled,  as  we  are,  to  lament  the 

fad  perveffion  0f  them,  we  refift  with  in- 

'  C  3  dignation 
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dignation,  the  diiingenuous  and  haughty 
pretenfions  which  they  put  up  to  eminent 
fuperiority  of  learning,  and  to  peculiar 
liberality  of  fentiment.  We  know,  in 
fadt,  that  our  religion  has  been  fincerely 
believed,  and  ftrenuoufly  defended,  by 
men  who  have  afcended  the  fummit  of 
human  knowledge  by  the  vigour  of  their 
genius,  and  the  intenfenefs  of  their  ap 
plication, 

Locke  and  Malbranche  do  not  yield 
the  palm  of  metaphyfical  acutenefs  to  the 
fiillen  fophiftry  of  Hobbes,  or  the  cold 
fcepticifm  of  Hume-  In  brilliancy  of 
imagination  and  delicacy  of  tafte,  Berke 
ley  is,  furely,  not  inferior  to  Shaftelbury. 
In  folid  and  malculine  fenfe,  and  in  eru 
dition  claflical  or  philaiophical,  who  are 
the  champions  of  infidelity  that  deferve 
to  be  compared  with  a  Taylor^  a  Wilkins, 
a  Cudworth,  a  Barrow.,  a  Clark,  a  Boyle, 
and  a  Newton  ? 

And  what,  we  may  boldly  a{k,  what  13 
there  in  the  nature  of  things  themfelves, 

that 
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that  acutenefs  of  penetration  and  juflnefs 
of  reafoning  fhould  be  exclufively  pofleffed 
by  thofe  who  deride  chriftianity,  or  by 
thofe  who  corrupt  it  ? 

If  great  and  good  men  yet  adhere  to 
our  party,  when  they  may,  upon  convic 
tion  defert  it,  without  danger  and  with 
out  infamy ;  a  ftrong  prefumption  arifes, 
that  the  caufe  of  religious  wifdom  has 
been  ably  and  fuccefsfully  pleaded  by  her 
children, 

We  have  indeed  ever  been  ready  to  meet 
our  antagonifts  on  any  fair  ground  of  dif- 
putation.  We  are  not  afraid  of  coming  to 
the  teft  of  hiftory,  and  of  criticifm ;  of 
ethics,  where  they  are  found ;  and  of  me- 
taphyiics,  where  they  are  intelligible.  We 
decline  the  ufeofno  weapons  that  are  ho 
nourable  :  at  the  fame  time  we  wifh  not 
to  be  indebted  for  our  triumphs,  to  the 
pointed  fhafts  of  ridicule,  or  to  the  poi- 
ibnous  arts  of  inlinuation.  But  while  we 
profefledly  ourfelves  difdain  to  ufe  fuch 
C  4  modes 
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modes  of  defence,  we  are  not  terrified  at 
the  eagernefs  with  which  other  men  em 
ploy  them. 

There  is  a  providence  which  controuls 
all  human  events,  and  brings  good  out  of 
evil :  and  it  is  this  providence  which  feems 
to  have  permitted  the  attacks  of  infide 
lity,  in  order  to  give  greater  evidence  to 
the  faith  it  oppofes. 

It  is  not  necefiary  in  the  prefent  fixa 
tion  of  things,  to  attempt  any  new  ar 
rangement  of  proofs,  or  fyftem  of  evi 
dence.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  invent 
fome  frefh  modes  of  demonftration,  when 
it  is  found  that  the  old  are  incapable  of 
affording  conviction  to  the  honeft  and 
impartial  enquirer  after  truth. 

The  nature  of  evidence,  however,  de 
pends  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  confidered ;  and  the  fame  ar 
guments  and  illuftrations  will  appear  in 
very  different  lights  of  ilrength  and  con- 

vidtion, 
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Diction,    according  to  our  various    modes 
of  ftudy  and  habits  of  reflection. 

If  therefore  I  prefume  not,  in  the  fol 
lowing  difcourfes  to  produce  any  tefti- 
monies  unheard  of,  or  arguments  hitherto 
unknown,  in  fapport  of  our  faith:  yet 
I  hope  I  ihall  be  entitled  to  your  indulg 
ence,  if  I  in  fome  degree  deviate  from 
the  more  common  track  of  fpeculation, 
and  apply  my  attention  to  a  fpecies  of 
difcuffion,  which  has,  perhaps  from  the 
remotenefs  of  that  fort  of  learning  on 
which  it  depends,  been  handled  with  lefs 
minutenefs  of  inveftigation  than  its  im 
portance  feems  to  demand. 

It  may  be  prefumed,  that  thofe  topics 
are  beft  underilood  by  us,  to  which  we 
have  devoted  the  greater!  fhare  of  appli 
cation.  On  this  ground  I  may  flatter 
myfelf  with  the  hopes  of  your  candid  at 
tention,  while  I  am  more  immediately 
treating  thofe  fubje&s,  to  which  the  courfe 

of 
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of  ftudies  purfued  from  my  own  choice,  and 
the  nature  of  an  academical  employment 
conferred  by  your  kindnefs,  have  pointed 
my  enquiries — /;/  quo  tamen  ego  quid  eniti, 
ant  quid  efficere  poffim,  malo  inaiiorumjpe 
rdinquere,  quam  in  or  at  lone  ponere  mea* 

The  great  fcene  of  revelation  has  been 
the  EAST.  There  the  fource  of  ge 
nuine  infpiration  was  tirft  opened :  and 
from  thence  the  ftreams  of  divine  know 
ledge  began  to  flow.  It  was  the  grand 
theatre,  on  which  the  Almighty  go 
vernor  of  the  world  made  bare  his  arm, 
and  by  Jigns  and  wonders y  and  mighty 
deeds,  eftablifhed  the  conviction  of  his 
righteous  providence  and  fupreme  domi 
nion  in  the  hearts  of  men.  There  he 
led  the  people  of  Ifrael  like  a  flock,  by 
the  hand  of  Mofes  and  Aaron  :  there  the 
Prophets  uttered  their  predictions  :  and 
there  the  Son  of  God  illuftrated  and  ful 
filled  them. 

e  Cicero,  Orat.  in  Q^  Cicciiium. 

But 
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But  there  alfo  has  the  importer  Maho 
met  erected  his  ftandard — that  ftandard 
to  which  thousands  have  flocked,  with 
an  ardour  that  may  well  raife  a  blufli 
on  the  countenances  of  too  many,  who 
pretend  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  the 
crofs. 

Whofoever,  therefore,  has  bent  his  at 
tentions  to  the  purfuits  of  oriental  litera 
ture,  and  the  ftudy  of  eaftern  hiftory, 
rnuft  be  deeply  imprefled  with  this  pecu 
liar  and  diftinguifhing  circumftance  of 
Afiatic  hiftory  :  and  he  will  unavoidably 
form  fome  comparifons  between  thofe  two 
great  fources  of  religious  opinion.  From 
the  climes  which  he  reviews,  have  fprung 
thofe  powerful  fyftems,  which  have  fpread 
themielves  over  the  moft  enlightened  por 
tion  of  the  globe  j  and  which  for  ages 
have  determined  the  belief,  and  influ- 
€nced  the  conduct  of  the  greateft  nations 
which  inhabit  it.  Beginning  equally  in 
fclence  and  obfcurity,  they  have  advanced 

to 
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to  a  dominion  equally  unknown  in  any 
former  age  :  but  widely  different  in  the 
caufes  by  which  their  fuccefs  has  been 
produced,  and  in  the  principles  on  which 
their  authority  is  founded;  they  call  the 
attention  of  philofophy  to  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  their  hiftory,  as  to  the  fublimeft 
object,  which  can  intereft  the  curious,  or 
employ  the  profound. 

Whether  they  be  confidered  as  the 
fources  of  religious  belief,  and  as  thus 
agitating  in  the  moft  powerful  manner  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  ;  or  as  the 
principles  which  have  influenced  the  re 
volutions  of  nations,  and  thus  including 
the  caufes  of  the  moft  memorable  events 
in  human  hiftory,  they  ftand  forth  as  the 
moft  brilliant  fubjects  of  religious  and  po 
litical  fpeculation,  and  claim  the  beft  ex 
ertions  of  philofophical  fagacity. 

Amidft  fcenes  fo  ftriking  and  fo  event 
ful,  the  ftudent  of  oriental  literature  can 
not 
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not  remain  unmoved.  Whatever  know 
ledge  he  may  have  acquired,  whatever 
judgment  he  may  poffefs,  muft  be  ufe- 
fully  laid  out  in  comparing  thofe  two 
great  feds  which  thus  divide  mankind, 
and  in  collecting  from  deep  and  impartial 
enquiry  the  marks  of  true  and  falfe  in- 
fpiration. 

In  purfuit  of  refearches,  ftretched 
through  fo  large  an  extent,  and  which 
embrace  fo  many  important  objects,  he 
will  probably  be  led  to  confider  thefe  two 
religions  in  their  Hiftory,  their  Evidence, 
and  their  Effects  j  as  the  three  great 
fources  of  comparifon,  by  which  their 
truth  is  to  be  determined. 

He  will  begin,  therefore,  by  examining 
the  fituation  of  the  world  at  the  refpec- 
tive  periods  when  their  authors  appeared  : 
and  from  this  inveftigation  he  will  with 
certainty  infer,  what  can  be  affigned  to 
the  wifdom  of  heaven,  and  what  to  the 
,  policy  of  men, 

He 
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He  will  then  weigh  in  the  balance  of 
calm  and  unprejudiced  reafon  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  reft  their  claims  ;  and 
endeavour  by  thefe  means  to  fix  the  crite 
ria  of  real  and  pretended  revelation. 

He  will  clofe  his  enquiries   by  confi- 
dering  their  effects  upon  mankind,    whe 
ther  as  individuals,   or  nations  :    for  from 
the  tendency  of  a  religion  to  promote  the 
prefent  happinefs  of  men,    we  may  deter 
mine    the   probability    of   its    connection 
with  their  future  interefts.     In  this  man 
ner  it  is  probable  that  he  will  be  able   to 
afcertain  the  nature  and  character  of  thefe 
refpe&ive  fyftems  better  than  in  the  more 
inartificial   method   of  detached  and  de- 
fultory  enquiry.     For,  doubtlefs,  in  pro 
portion  to  the  variety  and  magnitude  of 
thofe  circumftances  in  which  either  fyf- 
tem  is  feen  to  be  farther  removed  from 
the  wily  ftratagems  a  deceiver  would  em 
ploy,  and  the  bafe  ends  he  would  purfue  y 
in  proportion  as  it  approaches   nearer  to 
the  idea  of  fuch  a  religion  as   the  divine 

being, 
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being,  who  ads  for  the  belt  purpofes  by 
the  beft  means,  may  be  fuppofed  to  com 
municate  to  mankind  j  in  that  exact  pro 
portion  will  its  claims  be  authenticated 
and  its  evidence  confirmed. 

It  is  to  this  great  fubject  of  difcuffion 
that  I  prefume  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
audience  I  now  addrefs ;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  within  die  compafs  of  my 
information  "to  bring  any  more  ufeful  or 
more  proper  offering  to  the  truth  of  our 
faith,  than  the  refalt  of  thole  enquiries 
which  my  iituation  and  profeffion  have 
enabled  me  to  make.  I  purpofe  there 
fore  to  coniider,  in.  their  moft  important 
points  of  view,  the  characters  of  Maho- 
metanifm  and  Chriftianity  $  and  the  na 
ture  of  their  refpective  pretenfions,  to  a 
divine  origin. 

Nothing,  furely,  is  fo  likely  to  attract 
the  attention  of  fcholars  to  eaftern  litera 
ture,  as  the  fplendid  fcene  of  Afiatic  hi- 
ftory  which  is  here  prefented  to  them; 

and 
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and  the  important  treafures  of  religious, 
of  political,  and  of  philofophical  infor 
mation  which  it  contains. 

We  rejoice  in  the  progrefs  of  every 
ftudy,  which  conne<£ts  the  various  mate 
rials  of  knowledge  by  new  ties,  diverfi- 
fies  them  by  new  combinations,  and  en 
larges  the  views  of  the  contemplative  and 
pious  believer.  We  feel  a  growing  con 
fidence  in  our  caufe,  from  the  convidlion, 
that  the  farther  fuch  enquiries  are  pu- 
fued,  and  the  more  fuch  information,  as 
may  facilitate  them,  is  collected,  the  more 
firmly  will  the  truth  of  our  faith  be  efta- 
blifhed;  and  the  more  magnificent  views 
will  it  unfold  to  us  of  the  connection  in 
which  chriftianity  ftands  with  the  tem 
poral  and  eternal  welfare  of  mankind. 
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Ac  T  s  V.  38,  39* 

If  this  Counfel,  or  this  Work^  be  of  'Men , 
//  mil  come  to  nought :  but  if  it  be 
of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it. 

THE  miraculous   propagation  and 
final  eftablifhment  of  chriftianity, 
the  triumphs  it  has  obtained  over 
obftacles    the  moft   formidable,    and  the 
effects  it  has  produced  by  inftruments  in 
appearance   the  moft  inadequate,  have  fre 
quently  been   urged,  as  decifive  proofs   of 
its  divinity  and  truth. 

In  fupport  of  this  argument  the  words 

now  before  us,  which  contain  the  famous 

maxim  of  Gamaliel,  in  his  advice  to  the 

Jewifh    council,  are   fometimes   adduced. 

D  But 
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But  with  whatever  propriety  the  text 
may  be  applied  to  the  particular  cafe  of 
chriftianity,  the  general  principle  is  not 
to  be  admitted,  without  many  exa£t  and 
interefling  diftinftions. 

Succefs  alone  is   undoubtedly  no  cer 
tain  criterion  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of 
any  religious  fyfteni;    no  abfolute  proof 
of  the   concurrence  and    approbation    of 
heaven.     For,  is  it  not  evident,  that  God 
permits  error   to  prevail  in  the  world,  nay 
fometimes  to   a  greater  extent  than   the 
truth  itfelf  ?   The  fadl  we  cannot  difpute, 
where  we  are  utterly  unable  to  affign  the 
final  caufe.     The  efficient  caufes  do  in 
deed    fometimes    lie  open    to  our   view. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  nature  and 
condition  of  man ;  they  do  not  clafh  with 
the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity;    and 
they   fupply  abundant   matter  as  well  to 
gratify  our   curiofity,    as  to  fubdue    our 
pride. 

God 
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God  has  conftitued  us  free  agents, 
and  has  endued  us  with  faculties,  which 
though  fufficient,  if  properly  exerted,  to 
lead  us  into  the  difcovery  of  truth,  are 
ftill  limited  and  circumfcrl\ed.  We  are 
therefore  fallable  creatures,  liable  to  be 
impofed  upon  either  by  the  delufions  of 
our  own  imaginations,  or  by  the  artifices 
of  interefted  impoftors.  Unqualified  for 
deep  fpeculation  and  laborious  refearch, 
the  great  bulk  of  mankind  is  ofterier  di 
rected  by  fancy,  by  prejudice,  or  inte- 
reft,  than  by  reafon.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  milled  by  the  craft  and  cunning  of 
thofe  who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive,  or  fe- 
duced  by  dodtrines  flattering  and  agree 
able  to  the  corruption  of  the  human 
heart,  numbers  in  all  ages  forfaking  the 
truth,  have  embraced  with  willingnefs, 
and  propagated  with  zeal,  the  groffeft  and 
moft  pernicious  miflakes. 

If  our  own  experience  mould  be  in- 

fufficient  to  convince   us  of  thefe  fads, 
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the  hiftory  of  paft  ages  will  teach  us  by- 
melancholy  examples,  how  extenfive  an 
influence  error  has  often  been  permitted 
to  obtain  over  the  minds  of  men.  Even 
from  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world,  down 
to  that  glorious  aera  when  the  fun  of 
righteoufnefs  arofe  to  give  light  to  them 
that  fat  in  darknefs  and  the  fhadow  of 
death,  it  pleafed  the  divine  Providence  to 
fuffer  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  to  lie 
in  the  darkeft  ignorance,  with  regard  to 
the  grand  fundamental  principles  of  all 
religion. 

The  worfhip,  and  I  had  almoft  faid, 
the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God,  were 
through  various  revolutions  of  empires, 
and  amidft  various  modes  of  life,  con 
fined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Judaea^ 
And  even  among  the  peculiar  people> 
which  had  been  feparated  from  the  na 
tions  by  an  extraordinary  adt  of  divine 
Providence  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  pre- 
ferving  this  knowledge  pure  and  untaint 
ed,  the  baleful  influence  of  error  was  too 

often 
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often  felt.  The  honours  due  only  to  the 
great  creator,  were  unworthily  trans 
ferred  to  the  creature ;  the  altars  of  Je 
hovah  became  the  feats  of  fuperftition  and 
idolatry.  In  the  days  of  a  Ahab,  there 
remained  only  feven  thoufand  in  Ifrael, 
iv "ho  had  not  bo<wed  the  knee  to  Baal:  and 
under  the  impious  Jeroboam,  while  ten 
tribes  followed  the  gods  of  Dan  and  Be 
thel,  two  only  continued  to  worfhip  the 
Lord  at  Jerufalem. 

Inflances  have  never  been  wanting  of 
men,  who  from  motives  of  intereft,  or 
for  the  acquifition  of  power,  have  pre 
tended  to  hold  immediate  converfe  with 
the  Deity;  and  whofe  pretences,  from 
the  fagacious  artifices  of  the  teacher,  or 
the  abjeft  credulity  of  the  people,  have 
.been  crowned  with  fuccefs. 

Rome  furnifhed  a  Numa,  who  gave  the 
higheft  fandlion  and  authority  to  the  dic 
tates  of  human  prudence  and  policy,  by 

a  i  Kings  xix,  1 8. 
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delivering  them  to  his  fubjedls  as  the 
prefs  revelations  of  the  immortal  gods : 
and  thus  firmly  eftablifhed  a  fyftem, 
which,  with  forne  fubfequent  additions, 
remained  entire  through  the  various  re 
volutions  of  the  Roman  commonwealth ; 
till  at  length  the  religion  of  Chrift  tri 
umphed  over  Polytheifm,  and  the  banner 
of  the  crofs  was  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
the  capitol. 

Nor  did  the  introduction  of  chriftianity 
into  the  world  produce  any  alteration,  at 
leaft  in  this  refpedt,  in  the  manner  of 
God's  dealings  with  mankind.  Even 
when  it  pleafed  him  to  employ  extraordi 
nary  means  for  an  extraordinary  end,  and 
to  propagate  the  truth  by  aids  to  which 
the  advocates  of  falfhood  could  not  have 
recourfe,  he  ftill  dealt  with  men  as  with 
free  and  rational  creatures.  They  were 
ftill  left  at  liberty  either  to  embrace  or 
rejeft  what  he  had  revealed :  and  by  fome 
it  was  actually  fo  far  refifted,  as  to  draw 
down  the  juil  judgment  of  infatuation  as 

a  punifh- 
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a  punifhment  for  fuch  refiftance.  Thus 
was  it  with  the  Pharifees,  b  <whoje  eyes  he 
blinded,  and  whofe  hearts  be  hardened,  left 
they  fiould  fee  with  their  eyes,  and  under  - 
ft  and  with  their  hearts,  and  be  converted. 

Even  the  final  eftabliihment  of  the 
Gofpel  did  not  totally  extirpate  error  and 
delufion  from  the  world.  Tares  were 
ftill  permitted  to  fpring  up,  and  fome- 
times  even  to  choak  the  good  fepd.  The 
hiftory  of  the  earlier,  ages  of  chriftianity 
is  little  more  than  a  melancholy  recital  of 
fucceflive  herefies  and  abfurdities ;  fome 
of  which  were  either  plucked  up  by  the 
hand  of  reformation,  or  left  to  wither  of 
themfelves ;  while  others  taking  deep  root, 
were  fuffered  to  flourifh  a  long  time,  and 
almofh  to  overfhadow  the  church. 

But  let  not  the  excellency  of  chriftiani 
ty  be  depreciated,  becaufe  it  failed  to  do 
what  could  not  be  done,  without  violence 
to  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  con- 

k  John  xii.  40,  41. 
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ftitution  of  its  profefibrs  :  let  riot  the  ve 
racity  of  its  author  be  impeached,  be- 
caufe  his  followers  have  ruihed  headlong 
into  thofe  erroneous  and  impious  opi 
nions,  which  he  has  himfelf  moft  expli 
citly  foretold,  and  moft  pointedly  con 
demned.  c  'Take  heed,  fays  he,  that  no 
man  deceive  you :  for  many  fhall  come  in 
my  name,  faying,  I  am  Chrift,  and  jhall 
deceive  many.—*'  For  there  Jhall  arife  falfe 
Chrifts  and  falfe  prophets,  and  Jkall  fhew 
great  figns  and  wonders,  injbmuch  that  if 
it  were  pojjible,  they  Jkall  deceive  the  very 
el  eel. 

Thus  he  foretold;  and  the  event  juf- 
tified  the  prediction. 

But  among  all  the  inftances  of  auda 
cious  and  fuccefsful  impofture,  which 
hiftory  has  recorded,  none  has  been  more 
widely  diffufed,  or  more  firmly  eftablifh- 
ed,  than  that  of  the  pretended  prophet  of 
Arabia.  Born  in  an  obfcure  and  uncivi- 

*  Mat.  xxiv.  4,  5.  d  Jb.  24. 
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lized  country,  entitled  to  no  pre-emi 
nence  of  power  or  authority,  the  grand 
impofture  by  the  mere  force  of  a  bold  and 
fertile  genius,  afiifted  by  a  concurrence  of 
circumftances  univerfally  aufpicious  to  his 
defign,  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  moft 
unbounded  empire  over  the  minds  as  well 
as  perfons  of  a  very  large  portion  of  man 
kind  ;  and  together  with  a  temporal  king 
dom,  to  introduce  and  fix  a  religion, 
which  has  fubfifted  in  almoft  undimi- 
niihed  vigour  to  the  prefent  times,  through 
the  long  period  of  more  than  1 100  years. 

The  rapid  propagation  of  Mahomet- 
anifm,  and  the  brilliant  victories  of  its 
Founder,  have  frequently  been  urged  by 
his  followers  as  the  exprefs  teftimonies  of 
heaven  to  the  truth  and  holinefs  of  their 
religion  :  to  this  argument  divines  of  the 
Romifh  Communion  e  have  given  too 
much  countenance,  by  reprefenting  am 
plitude,  duration,  and  temporal  profpe- 
rity  among  the  charadteriftic  and  infalli- 

e  See  Bellarm,  de  Notis  Eccleiise. 
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He  marks  of  the  true  church.  But  furely 
that  can  be  no  argument  in  favour  of  any 
iyftem,  which  might  equally  be  alledged: 
by  all ;  and  which  the  follower  of  Numa, 
and  the  difciple  of  Mahomet,  no  lefs  than 
the  Chriftian,  have  in  reality  pleaded  as 
proofs  of  a  divine  original  in  their  re- 
fpedtive  religions. 

It  appears  then,  as  well  from  experi 
ence  that  error  often  dees,  as  from  the 
nature  and  conftitution  of  man  that  it. 
fornetimes  muft  prevail  in  the  world  -,  and 
confequently  that  the  eftablifhment  of 
any  religious  fyftem,  when  considered  by 
itfelf,  determines  nothing  with  regard  to 
the  truth  of  its  doctrines,  or  the  fuperior 
authority  of  its  fanftions.  What  is  un 
common,  muft  not  be  confounded  with 
what  is  fupernatural :  what  can  be  ac 
counted  for  by  human  means,  muft  not 
be  haftily  and  indifcriminately  afcribed  to 
divine.  Succefs,  which  is  not  only  com/- 
patible  with  the  exiftence  of  a  revelation 
immediately  proceeding  from  God,  but 

evea 
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even  infeparable  from  it  in  our  ideas,  muft 
not  be  iniifted  upon  as  direftly  and  pro 
perly  demonftrative  of  the  fource  whence 
any  religion  floweth. 

But  when  the  advocate  for  chriftianity 
argues  in  its  behalf,  that  fo  many  thou- 
fands  were  on  a  fudden  converted  to  the 
faith ;  that  the  religion  of  Chrift  fo  wide 
ly  and  fo  aufpiciouily  fpread  its  influence 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  habitable 
world;  the  force  of  this  argument  is 
not  derived  from  the  mere  prevalence  of 
chriftianity,  but  from  its  prevalence  un 
der  thofe  peculiar  circumftances,  in  which 
the  gofpel,  at  its  firft  preaching,  appears 
to  have  been  placed. 

Nor  does  the  important  argument  in 
favour  of  chriftianity,  thus  drawn  from 
its  rapid  propagation,  lofe  any  thing  of 
its  weight,  from  the  eftablimment  of 
falfe  religions  in  the  world;  unlefs  it 
could  be  (hewn,  that  they  were  propa 
gated 
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gated  under  circumftances  equally  dif~ 
advantageous,  and  by  means  equally  mi 
raculous. 

How  far  this  was  the  cafe  with  Maho- 
metanifm,  will  appear  from  an  impartial 
confideration  of  the  ftate  of  things  at  the 
time  when  it  was  propofed  to  the  world, 
and  of  the  caufes  which  contributed  to  its 
fuccefs. 

In  reviewing  the  caufes  which  feem  to 
have  facilitated  the  progrefs  of  Mahomet- 
Ifm,  the  firfk  and  greatest  which  prefents 
itfelf  to  our  confideration,  is  the  mifer- 
able  and  diftrafted  ftate  cf  the  Chriftian 
church. 

If  in  furveying  the  hiilory  of  the  fixth 
and  feventh  centuries,  we  call  to  our  re 
membrance  that  purity  of  doflirine,  that 
fimplicity  of  manners,  that  fpirit  of  meek- 
nefs  and  univerfal  benevolence,  which 
marked  the  chara&er  of  the  Chriftan  in 

the 
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the   Apoftolic   age,    the  dreadful    reverfe 
which  we  here  behold,  cannot  but  ftrike 
us  with  aftonifhment  and  horror.  Divided 
into  numbeiiefs  parties  on  account  of  dif- 
tindions    the   moft   trifling    and   abfurd, 
contending   with  each    other   from   per- 
verfenefs,  and  perfecuting  each  other  with 
rancour,    corrupt   in  opinion,  and  dege 
nerate  in  praftice,   the  Chriftians   of  this 
unhappy    period    feem    to   have    retained 
little  more  than   the  name   and  external 
profeffion  of  their  religion.  Of  a  Chriftian 
church  fcarce  any  veftige  remained.  The 
moft  profligate  principles  and  abfurd  opi 
nions  were  univerfally  predominant ;  ig 
norance  anaidft  the  moft   favourable  op 
portunities    of   knowledge ;    vice    amidft 
the  nobleft  encouragements   to  virtue  •   a 
pretended   zeal  for  truth,  mixt  with  the 
wildeft  extravagancies  of  error;    an  im 
placable   fpirit  of  difcord  about  opinions 
which  none  could  fettle ;  and  a  general 
and  ftriking  fimilarity  in  the  cofnmiffion 
of  crimes,  which  it  was  the  duty  and  in- 
tereft  of  all  to  avoid  ! 

The 
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The  gofpel    indeed  was    in  itfelf  pure 
and  holy,  while  thefe  hideous  features  of 
deformity  characterized  its  infatuated  pro- 
feflbrs  :   but  through   the  prejudiced  un- 
derftandings,    and  indignant    tempers    of 
men,   the  odium  incurred  by  perfons  was 
vehemently    and    unjuftly   transferred    to 
things :    the  merits  of  the  caufe  were   not 
feparated  by  difpaffionate  and  nice  diftinc- 
tion  from    the   glaring    imperfections    of 
thofe  who  patronized  it :   and  the  partial 
and  temporary    inefficacy    of   chriftianity 
fupplied  a  plaufible  train  of  objections   to 
its  credibility  and  his  ufe. 

It  is  an  obvious,  though  juft  remark, 
that  true  religion  and  learning  have  ever 
flourished  and  fallen  together.  Both  had 
now  for  fome  centuries  been  haftening 
with  equal  and  vifible  fteps  to  decay.  The 
fciences  unpatronized  by  the  emperors  and 
perfons  in  authority,  had  long  ceafed  to  be 
conlidered  as  the  roads  to  wealth  and  ho 
nour,  and  were  therefore  no  longer  cul 
tivated.  The  intereits  of  polite  literature 

and 
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and  philofophy  had  received  irreparable 
injuries,  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Goths 
and  other  barbarous  nations  into  the  weft- 
ern  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 
During  the  violence  and  danger  which 
naturally  attend  thefe  tumultuous  fcenes, 
there  remained  but  little  leifure  or  oppor 
tunity  for  thofe  who  were  ftill  defirous  of 
attending  to  the  liberal  arts.  And  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  muft  have  to 
tally  periflied  in  the  general  confufion, 
had  they  not  found  a  wretched  and  pre 
carious  ihelter  in  the  cloifters  of  the 
monks.  Here  indeed  their  ftill  venerable 
remains  were  preferved  awhile;  though 
they  received  only  fuch  a  degree  of  cul 
ture,  as  ferved  to  difplay  the  glorious 
height  from  which  they  had  fallen, 

Hiftorians  have  exhibited  to  us  the 
moft  melancholy  picture  of  the  univerfal 
darknefs  and  ignorance,  which  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  feventh  century  had  over- 
fpread  all  ranks  of  men.  Even  the  ec- 

clefiaftical 
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clefiaftical  orders  fcarcely  afforded  an  ex 
ception  to  this  general  defcription.  Among 
the  biihops,  the  grand  inftru&ors  and  de 
fenders  of  the  Chriftian  church,  few  (we 
are  told)  could  be  found,  whofe  know 
ledge  and  abilities  were  fufficient  to  com- 
pofe  the  difcourfes,  however  mean  and 
incoherent,  which  their  office  fornetimes 
oblige  them  to  deliver  to  the  people. 
The  greater  part  of  thofe  among  the  mo- 
naftic  orders,  whom  the  voice  of  an  illi 
terate  age  had  dignified  with  the  charac 
ter  of  learning,  lavifhed  their  time  and 
talents  in  ftudying  the  fabulous  legends 
of  pretended  faints  and  martyrs,  or  in 
compofing  hiftories  equally  fabulous,; 
rather  than  in  the  cultivation  of  true  fci- 
ence,  or  the  diffufion  of  ufeful  know 
ledge. 

Nor  was  the  condition  of  the  Eaftern 
Church  more  favourable  to  the  interefts  of 
literature.  DiftraCted  by  the  implacable, 
animofity  of  contending  parties,  Nefto- 

rians, 
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rians,  Monophyfites,  and  the  numberlefs 
fubdiviiions  of  thofe  two  fects,   it  was  a 
ftranger    to    that  peace   and    tranquillity 
which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  culti 
vation,  and  even  the  exiftence  of  learn 
ing.     Intent  only  upon  the  annoyance  of 
each  other,  all  parties  had   equally  for- 
faken  the  broad  and  open  paths  of  manly 
philofophy   and    liberal   fcience,    for   the 
narrow  and  perplexing  intricacies  of  meta- 
phyfics.     The  champions  of  the  contend 
ing  factions   directed  alike  their  principal 
attention  to  the  writings  of  Ariftotle ;  and 
in  order  to  arm  their  followers  with  lo 
gical    fubtleties,  tranflated    many   of  the 
works  of  that  profound  philofopher  into 
their  refpective  languages  f-. 

Of  the  writings  which  threw  a  feeble 
•glimmering  over  the  darknefs  of  this  un 
happy  period,  the  far  greater  part  were 
controverfial.  In  the  few  which  have  re- 
"xnained  to  the  prefent  times,  it  is  eafy  to 

f  See  Abul-Pharaj.  Hift.  Dynaft.  p.  94. 
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trace  the  melancholy  decline  of  piety  a'S 
well  as  of  literature-  That  natural  and 
beautiful  fimplicity  which  is  the  ftriking 
charadterillic  of  the  writings  of  the  apof- 
tolic  age,  and  of  the  firft  defenders  of 
chriftianity,  was  now  fucceeded  by  the 
coarfe  and  confufed  jargon  of  the  fchools, 
by  the  loud  and  fierce  clamours  of  per- 
fonal  inveftive,  and  by  all  the  difingenu- 
ous  arts  of  fophiftry,  which  iriduftrioufly 
perplexed  truth;  and  of  bigotry,  which 
perverfely  oppofed  it. 

While  ignorance  was  thus  extending 
her  dominions  over  the  Chriftian  world, 
fuperftition,  her  genuine  offspring,  follow 
ed  clofe  behind.  The  progrefs  of  corrup 
tion  is  rapid  and  Unbounded.  When  once 
the  profellbrs  of  chriftianity  had  departed 
from  that  purity  of  worfhip,  and  that  fim 
plicity  of  faith,  which  Chriftand  his  apo- 
flles  had  prefcribed,  and  impiouily  dared 
to  ereft  a  fuperftrufture  of  worthlefs  ma 
terials  upon  the  firm  and  folid  founda 
tions 
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tions  of  the  golpel ;  it  was  impoffible  to 
fix  any  limits  to  the  growing  corruption. 
One  abufe  was  daily  added  to  another; 
and  the  introduction  of  one  fuperftition 
ferved  only  to  pave  the  way  for  a  thoufand 
others,  more  falfe  and  more  pernicious, 
which  followed  in  its  train, 

To  go  back  no  farther  than  the  begin 
ning  of  the  third  century;  even  at  that 
early  period,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve  the  un- 
feemly  fabric  of  fuperftitious  ceremony 
gradually  riling  upon  the  ruins  of  genuine 
piety.  The  far  greater  part  of  thofe  cor 
rupt  dodhines  and  vain  fuperftitions,  which 
formerly  occafioned  the  feparation  of  our 
anceftors  from  the  communion  of  the  Ro- 
mim  church,  and  of  which  we  ftill  con 
tinue  to  entertain  a  juft  abhorrence,  were 
introduced  and  eftablimed  during  the  dark- 
nefs  of  this  and  the  fucceeding  ages.  An 
extravagant  veneration  for  departed  faints 
and  martyrs,  the  idolatrous  wormip  of 
images  and  relics,  and  laftly  the  abfurd 
E  2  and 
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and  fanciful  notion  cf  a  Fire  cleftined  to 
purify  the  foul  after  death  from  the  pollu 
tions  it  had  contracted  while  in  the  body; 
thefe  opinions,  which  are  frill  held  facred 
and  effential  by  the  church  of  Rome,  were 
the  fucceffive  progeny  of  the  ignorance 
and  fuperflition  of  thefe  ages. 

At  the  time  of  Mahomet  thefe  corrupt 
opinions  had  nearly  eclipfed  the  luftre  of 
the  gofpel.  The  very  eflence  of  chriftian- 
ity  was  loft  under  a  load  of  idle  and  fu- 
perftitious  ceremonies,  which  were  daily 
multiplied  without  bounds  ;  and  the  un 
meaning  pomp  of  a  gaudy  and  "orienta 
tions  worlhip  was  fubftituted  in  the  room 
of  the  fimple,  yet  nobler  oblation  of  the 
heart. 

The  primitive  Chriftians  with  anxious 
zeal  confined  their  worfhip  to  the  one  moft 
high  God,  through  his  fon  Jefus  Chrift ; 
but  thofe  who  now  called  themfelves  by  that 
'  venerable  name,  had  multiplied  almoft  to 
infinity,  the  objeds  of  their  devotion. 

Neg- 
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Neglecting   or  forgetting  the  grand   and 
only  mediator  between  God  and  man,  the 
trembling  votary  bowed  at  the  fhrine  of 
fome  reputed  faint,  a  mortal  frail  and  weak 
like   himfelf,  to  implore  his  interceffion, 
either  in  obtaining  the  favour,  or  in  avert 
ing  the  vengeance  of  an  offended   God. 
The  bleffed  Virgin  was  raifed  to  a  dignity, 
and   adorned   with    titles,  which    neither 
fcripture  could  warrant,    nor  reafon    ap 
prove  :  and  the  mother  of  the  man  Chriil 
Jefus   was  often  honoured  with   a   more 
affiduous    devotion,     and    addreffed   with 
more    frequent  prayers  than    the    fon    of 
God  himfelf.     Even  the  fancied  remains 
of  that  crofs,   on  which  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  had  died,  to  expiate  the  fins  of 
the  world ;  the  images  of  the  faints  who 
had  laboured  to  diffeminate,  and  the  bones 
of  the  martyrs,  who  had  died  to  confirm 
the  faith,  were  now  by  the  arts  of  a  de- 
figning  prieflhood,  and  the  ignorance   of 
a  fuperftitious  multitude,  held  up  as  pro 
per  objecls  of  religious  adoration, 

E  3  Where 
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Where  opinions  are  thus  depraved,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expedt  that  the  practice 
ihould  be  exemplary.  Accordingly,  we 
find,  that  the  decay  of  morality  kept  equal 
pace  with  that  of  piety. 

The  wealth,  as  well  as  the  privileges 
and  authority  of  the  clergy,  had  increafed 
confiderably  during  the  reign  of  ignorance 
and  fuperftition.  To  this  increafe  nothing 
had  more  effectually  contributed,  than  the 
opinion  that  remiffion  of  fins,  however 
black  and  heinous,  was  to  be  purchafed 
by  the  liberality  of  the  penitent  to  the 
churches  and  the  miniftry ;  and  that  the 
Interceffion  of  departed  faints  was  to  be 
bought  by  fuitable  offerings  prefented  on 
the  altars  which  were  confecrated  to  their 
memory. 

But  the  increafing  wealth  of  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  orders  gradually  introduced  among 
them  all  that  train  of  vices  and  follies, 
which  affluence  and  profperity  naturally 
bring  with  them.  Their  luxury,  their 

pride, 
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pride,  their  ambition  knew  no  bounds. 
Hence  the  turbulent  and  fhamelefs  con 
tentions  of  the  bifhops  concerning  the  ex 
tent  and  authority  of  their  fees.  Hence 
the  frequent  and  almoft  perpetual  flruggles 
between  the  bifhops  of  Rome  and  Con- 
ilantinople,  the  two  grand  rulers  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  to  the  irreparable  injury 
and  difgrace  of  chriftianity. 

But  what  feems  more  peculiarly  to  have 
characterized  the  age  of  which  we  are 
fpeaking,  is  the  furious  and  relentlefs  fpi- 
rit  of  perfecution. 

It  was  the  fevere  remark  of  a  Pagan  hif- 
torian  s  concerning  the  Chriftians  of  the 
fourth  century,  "  That  their  enmity  to 
ward  each  other,  exceeded  the  fuiy  of 
the  beafts  againft  man."  In  the  fucceed- 
ing  ages  this  evil  gradually  increafed,  till 
at  length  the  unworthy  profeflbrs  of 
chriftianity  had  univerfally  let  loofe  the 
%  Ammian.  Marcell.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  v.  p.  233. 
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favage  fpirit    of    persecution'  upon    each 
other  without  restraint,  and  without  re- 
morfe.     That  charity  and  univerfal  bene 
volence  which  the  great  author  of  their  re 
ligion    fo    often    enjoined,    and    fo    well 
exemplified  in  his  owrn  life  and  charac 
ter,    were    by    his     degenerate    followers 
either  forgotten  .or  difregarded.     Varieties 
of  opinions,  which  were  rather  nominal 
than  real,  and  fhades  of  difference  which 
are  fcarcely  perceptible  to   the  acuteft  ob- 
ferver  in  the   prefent   age,    were  deemed 
fufficient  to  make    void  alike    the  fpirit, 
and  awful  commands  of  the  gofpel,  the 
facred   privileges    of  humanity,    and    the 
tender  ties    of   relation  (hip.       The  blind 
fury  of  fuperftitious  zeal  extinguished  the 
tendereft  fentimcnts    of  nature  :  the  ma- 
jefty  of  the  laws    was  trampled  on   and 
violated  with  impunity  :  the  cities  of  the 
Bail  were  deluged  with  blood. 

Such  is  the  melancholy  pifture  of  com 
plicated  mifery  and  diftra&ion,  which 
hiftorians  have  univerfally  drawn  of  the 

Chriftian 
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Chriftian  world  in  general,  and  of  the 
Eaftern  church  in  particular,  at  the  open 
ing  of  the  feventh  century. 

It  may  be  fufficient  to  have  thus  briefly 
repreiented  the  diftingu idling  particulars 
of  the  ftate  of  chriftianity,  at  the  time 
when  Mahomet  affumed  the  prophetic 
character .  The  advantages  and  affiftance 
which  the  impoftor  derived  from  theie 
circumftances  of  his  times,  in  the -pro 
pagation  and  eftabluliment  of  his  new  re 
ligion,  are  Efficiently  obvious :  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  only  to  remark,  that  thefe  advan 
tages  were  feized  with  irreliftible  ardour, 
and  purfued  with  unremitted  activity. 

If  the  corruptions'  and  diftrefies  of 
chriftianity  were  thus  fignally  favourable 
to  the  afpiring  views  of  Mahomet,  the 
political  and  religious  ftate  of  Arabia  at 
that  time,  contributed  not  lefs  remark 
ably  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  impoftor. 

While 
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While  the  once  formidable  empires,  of 
Rome  on  the  one  hand,  overwhelmed  by 
the  fierce  incurlions  of  the  northern  bar 
barians,  and  of  Perfia  on  the  other,  dif- 
traited  by  its  own  inteftme  divifions,  were 
evidently  in  the  laft  ftage  of  decay,  Ara 
bia  was  in  every  relpe£t  profperous  and 
flourifhing.  Naturally  populous  in  itfelf, 
it  had  received  a  very  confiderable  accef- 
fion  of  inhabitants  from  the  Grecian  em 
pire;  from  whence  the  violence  of  re- 
gious  perfecution  had  driven  great  num 
bers  to  feek  an  afylum  in  a  country,  where 
they  might  enjoy  their  opinions  without 
interruption,  and  profefs  them  without 
danger.  * 

i 

Arabia  had  ever  been  celebrated  as  the 
feat  of  unbounded  liberty  :  divided  into 
many  independent  tribes,  it  of  courfe  ad 
mitted  an  almoft  endlefs  variety  of  reli 
gious  opinions. 

The  Jews  had  early  eftablifhed  them- 
felves  in  this  country,  even  before  the 

time 
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time  of  the  apoftles ;  for  the  Arabians  are 
enumerated  among  thole  who  came  to  ce 
lebrate  the  feaft  of  pentecoil  h  :  and  at 
the  deftru&ion  of  Jerufalem  by  the  Ro 
man  power,  many  of  them  efcaped  hi 
ther,  as  to  a  place  of  refuge  from  the 
dreadful  calamities,  which  the  juft  ven 
geance  of  God  inflicled  on  their  nation. 
Chriftianity  had  alfo  made  a  very  confi- 
derable  progrefs  among  fome  of  the  tribes 
of  Arabia ;  and  in  particular  that  fedt  of 
it,  which  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  title 
of  Jacobites. 

But  the  religion  which  was  moft  ex- 
tenfively  diiTeminated,  and  moft  highly 
efteemed  among  the  Arabians,  before  the 
time  of  Mahomet,  was  idolatry.  Of  this 
there  were  feveral  diftinct  kinds  :  but  the 
predominant  fpecies  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  the  Sabians ;  who  held  the  unity 
of  God,  though  at  the  fame  time  they 
worfhipped  the  fixed  ftars,  and  planets, 
the  angels,  and  their  images,  as  fubordi- 

h  A£s  ii,  ii, 
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nate  deities  whole  mediation  with  the 
one  moft  high  and  fupreme  God  they  ar 
dently  implored. 

From  the  neighbouring  fituation  and 
frequent  intercourfe  which  fubfifted  be 
tween  the  Perfians  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Arabia,  the  religion  of  the  Magi  had  like- 
wife  found  its  way,  and  obtained  an  efta- 
blifhment  among  fome  of  their  tribes. 

To  this  divided  ftate  of  the  religion  and 
government  of  Arabia,  doubtlefs  much 
of  the  fucceis,  if  not  the  very  exiftence  of 
Mr.hometanifm,  may  be  realbnably  afcrib- 
ed.  Had  the  various  unconnected  tribes 
of  that  extenfive  country  been  united  un 
der  one  common  government,  the  daring 
project  rnuft  quickly  and  inevitably  have 
been  crushed  by  the  weight  of  fuperior 
power.  Or,  had  one  common  fyftem  of 
religious  worfliip  been  univerfally  received 
throughout  the  whole,  the  impoftor  muft 
certainly  have  funk  under  the  attempt  to 

fubvert 
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fubvert  the  eftabliflied  belief  and  opinions 
of  his  country. 

Prejudices  derived  from  early  education, 
and  confirmed  by  habit,  become  as  it  were 
interwoven  with  our   very  conftitution  : 
and  thofe  opinions  which  feem  connected 
with  the  awful  fandions  and  the  precious 
intereft  of  religion,   we   are  always   dif- 
pofed  to  watch  with  unufual  jealoufy,  and 
to  guard  with  unufual  firmnefs.     Hence 
arifes  the  neceffity  which  every  importer 
is  under  of  adapting  his  fchemes   to  the 
preconceived  notions  of  thofe  whom  he 
deiigns   to  miflead.       The    moil  carelefs 
obferver  cannot  but  remark,  that  this  fpi- 
rit   of  accommodation     ftrongly    diftin- 
guifhes  the  conduct  of  Mahomet,  and  the 
character  of  his  religion.    With  the  Jew 
he  maintained  the  inlpiration   of  Mofes, 
the  authority  of  the   pentateuch,    and  of 
the  prophetic  writings.    With  the  Chrif- 
tian  he   admitted  the   divine    miffion    of 
.  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  truth  of  the  gofpel. 
He  even  attempted  to  found  his  own  pre- 

tenfions 
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tentions  on  the  preceding  revelations  of 
Mofes  and  of  Chrift :  and  profefled  with 
much  plaufibility,  that  he  was  fent  to 
purify  a  religion  which  originally  came 
down  from  heaven,  from  the  pollutions 
It  had  unhappily  contracted  during  its  re- 
iidence  among  a  frail  and  degenerate  race 
of  beings ;  to  iliut  the  book. ;  to  clofe 
the  feal  of  prophecy ;  and  to  communi 
cate  the  kit  gracious  offers  of  divine 
mercy  and  inftruCtion  to  iinful  man. 

To  win  the  affections  of  his  idolatrous 
countrymen,  he  indulged  their  preju 
dices  5  he  gave  a  new  and  fuperior  fanc- 
tion  to  their  favourite  ceremonies  and  cu- 
ftoms,  and  adorned  them  with  more 
pompous  and  attracting  embellifhments. 

To  the  original  faccefs  of  this  crafty 
and  well- concerted  fcheme,  nothing  per 
haps  more  effectually  contributed  than  the 
extreme  and  deplorable  want  of  all  in- 
telledtual  culture,  under  which  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  Arabians  then  labour 
ed. 
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ed.  Ignorance  is  ever  the  ftrorigeft  and 
the  fafeft  ground,  on  which  impofture 
can  be  ere&ed.  Civilization  at  that  time 
had  made  but  little  progrefs  in  Arabia. 
The  art  of  writing  had  been  known  and 
pra&ifed  by  their  countryman  Job,  and 
by  the  tribe  of  Hamyar,  for  many  cen 
turies  before  the  birth  of  Mahomet :  but 
even  at  that  late  period  the  reft  of  the 
Arabs  were  totally  unacquainted  with  this 
ufeful  art.  Thole  of  Mecca  in  particu 
lar,  to  whom  the  pretended  prophet  firfl 
afferted  his  divine  commiffion,  and  pro- 
pofed  his  new  religion,  were  peculiarly 
diflinguifhed  as  ignorant  and  illiterate, 
even  to  a  proverb. 

Accuftomed  continually  to  a  roving 
and  unfettled  life,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Arabs  carried  their  literary  purfuits  no 
farther  than  to  the  compofition  of  rude, 
though  fometimes  beautiful  verfes  on  the 
fubje&s  of  love  or  war;  or  they  amuf- 
ed  themfelves  by  frequently  reciting  the 
favourite  works  of  their  moft  celebrated 

poets. 
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poets.  The  pafloral  life  has  ever  been 
deemed  favourable  to  the  mufes.  Ac 
cordingly  we  find  that  in  works  of  ima 
gination,  the  Arabs,  even  in  their  unci 
vilized  ftate,  v/ere  not  wholly  deititute 
of  merit :  but  to  the  profound  refearchcs 
of  philofophy,  and  the  laboured  deduc 
tions  of  reafon,  they  were  of  neceflity 
entire  flrangers. 

The  ignorance,  the   doubts,    and    the 
uncertainty   which    univerfally    prevailed 
among  the  Arabians,  with  regard    to  the 
immortality  of  the   foul,  was   alfo  a  cir- 
cumftance   which   had  no  ihconfiderable ' 
influence  in  the  eftabliihment  of  Maho- 
metanifm.     Many  of  them  abfolutely  de 
nied  the  poffibility  of  a  future  ftate  of  ex- 
iftence ;  and  without  the  fmalleft  expe&a- 
tion  of  a  refurreftion,  terminated  all  their 
views  in  the  grave.     There  were  others 
indeed  among  them,  who  had  conceived 
a  more  exalted,  and   in   fome  refpefe  a 
jufter  idea  of  human  nature;  who  ima 
gined  that   death  though  it    might  fuf- 

pend 
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pend,  yet  did  not  put  a  final  period  to 
man's   exiftence ;    and    who    raifed    their 
hopes  to  feme  happier  country,    where, 
after   their    departure   from    this    world, 
they  fhould  again    be  called  into  being*, 
Whether   this    doctrine   had  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  them  through  the  medium  of 
tradition,   or  whether  they  had  received 
fome  intimations  of  it  from  the   Chrif- 
tians,   or  the  Jews,    who  were  difperfed 
through    the    Eaft,    is    uncertain.      But 
though  they  might  be  convinced  of  their 
future  exiftence,  yet  they  were  totally  un 
able  to  form  any  rational  ideas  about  the 
mode  of  that  exiftence,  or  about  the  mo 
ral  conftitution  of  that  ftate  that  was  def- 
tined  to  receive  them.     Their  notions  of 
another  world  feem  to  have  been  entirely 
fenfual,    and  formed  only  on   the  model 
of  the  prefent.     They  imagined  that  the 
fame  paffions,  the  fame  wants  and  infir 
mities  which  they  felt  on  earth  would  ftill 
attend  them  beyond  the  grave;  and  be 
lieved  that  even  the  animals  which  had 
contributed  to  their  eafe  and  convenience 

F  in 
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in  the  prefent,  would  be  no  lefs  neceffary 
to  their  happinefs  in  a  future  life. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  and 
fuch  were  the  people,  to  whom  Mahomet 
firft  offered  a  religion;  which  while  it 
retained  almoft  every  principle  and  opi 
nion  that  immemorial  cuftom  had  taught 
them  to  revere,  at  the  fame  time  held 
forth  new  dodrines,  the  moft  plealing 
and  captivating  to  the  human  heart.  To 
thofe  among  them  who  prefurned  not  to 
lift  their  hopes  beyond  the  prefent  life, 
but  looked  forward  with  fullen  acqui- 
efcence  to  the  gloomy  profpecl  of  anni 
hilation,  the  promife  of  an  eternal  ftate 
of  exiftence,  to  be  paffed  in  confummate 
happinefs,  could  not  but  afford  the  ftrong- 
eft  and  moft  irrefiftible  attractions.  Others 
who  already  indulged  a  faint,  though 
plealing  deiire  of  immortality,  would  em 
brace  with  eagernefs  a  clearer  and  more 
diftind  profped  of  futurity  ;  which  at 
once  enlarged,  and  confirmed  their  for 
mes  hopes. 

The 
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The  Mahometan  paradife  was  adorned 
with  all  the  gayeft  colours  of  the  imagi 
nation.  A  felicity  confifting  only  of 
pure  and  fpiritual  pleafure,  would  have 
been  too  refined  for  the  grofs  and  fen- 
fual  conceptions  of  the  uncivilized  tribes 
of  Arabia.  Gardens  fairer  than  that  of 
Eden,  watered  by  a  thoufand  ftreams, 
and  enlivened  by  the  blooming  beauties 
of  paradife,  feemed  better  calculated  to 
excite  their  defires,  and  to  engage  their 
attention. 

While  this  happinefs  and  thefe  plea- 
fures  were  thus  gracioufly  offered  to  the 
faithful,  who  received  and  embraced  his 
new  religion  ;  the  moft  dreadful  torments 
which  imagination  could  fuggeft,  were  at 
the  fame  time  denounced  againft  an  un 
believing  world. 

Tempted  on  the  one  hand  by  promifes 

thus  fpecious  and  alluring,  and  afTailed  on 

the.  other  by  new  and  unheard  of  terrors, 
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againft  which  his  former  principles  coulc! 
afford  him  no  certain  refource ;  what 
wonder  is  it,  that  the  unlettered  Ara 
bian  willingly  embraced  a  religion,  which 
thus  forcibly  addreffed  itfelf  to  his  ftrong- 
cft  paffions  ?  His  hopes  and  fears  alike 
confpired  to  roufe>  and  to  ftrengthen  his 
faith :  and  if  he  could  only  once  per- 
fuade  himfelf  that  the  religion  which  was 
offered  him,  might  poffibly  be  true,  the 
re'afon  even  of  the  moft  ignorant  barba 
rian  would  immediately  inform  him,  that 
in  rejecting  fuch  a  religion  he  might  be 
prefumptuous,  and  in  embracing  it  he 
could  not  be  imprudent. 

But  further,  it  was  a  circumftarice 
which  probably  had  very  confiderable 
weight  in  recommending  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  to  his  countrymen,  and  to  the 
world,  that  the  dodtrines  which  it  taught, 
were  in  general  the  plaineft  and  moft  fim- 
ple  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and  that  it  to^- 
tally  difclaimed  all  thofe  myfteries,  at 
which  the  pride  of  human  reafan  is  fo 

apt 
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apt  to  revolt.  The  facred  and  myfteri- 
ous  dodlrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
which  the  religion  of  Chrift  had  firft  re 
vealed  to  mankind,  has  ever  been  a  ftone 
of  tumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence  to 
the  proud  difputers  of  this  world,  To 
this  do&rine,  becaufe  above  the  reach  of 
human  reafon,  infidelity  has  often  ob- 
jefted ;  and  prefumptuoufly  dared  to  deny 
what  it  could  not  comprehend :  whilft 
the  Chriftian,  fatisfied  that  it  is  expreily 
authorized  by  that  religion  which  he 
knows  to  be  divine,  believes  and  adores 
in  humble  and  fubmiffive  filence. 

But  the  Unity  of  God,  which  forms 
the  grand  fundamental  doctrine  of  Maho- 
metanifm,  is  alfo  univerfally  admitted  as 
one  of  the  firft  principles  of  natural  reli 
gion.  To  this  doctrine  (as  has  been  al 
ready  obferved)  the  greater  part  of  the 
Arabians  before  the  time  of  Mahomet 
were  no  ftrangers  :  and  though  in  prac 
tice  they  had  miferably  corrupted  them- 
felves,  by  the  wormip  of  inferior  agents, 
F  3  yet 
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yet  in  belief  they  ftHl  maintained  the 
unity  of  the  divine  nature  facred  and  in 
violate. 

We  have  now  taken  a  fhort,  though 
comprehensive  view  of  the  principal 
caufes,  which  feern  to  have  contributed 
moft  materially  to  the  original  fuccefs  of 
Mahometanifm.  The  means  by  which  it 
was  afterwards  fo  firmly  eftablifhed  and  fo 
widely  propagated  through  the  world,  are 
too  plain,  as  wTell  as  too  generally  known, 
to  require  either  minute  difcuffion,  or 
profound  remarks. 

No  fooner  had  the  infmuating  addrefs 
of  the  impoftor  (affifted  by  that  concur 
rence  of  favourable  circumftances  which 
we  have  enumerated)  enabled  him  to  af- 
femble  a  party  fufficient  to  fupport  his 
ambitious  defigns,  than  he  threw  off  the 
maik  which  was  no  longer  neceilary  ;  and 
difclaiming  the  fofter  arts  of  perfuafion 
and  reafoning,  immediately  adopted  a 
quicker  and  more  efficacious  mode  of 

conver- 
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converfion.  It  was  alledged  by  the  de 
ceiver,  that  fmce  a  difobedient  world  had 
difdained,  or  rejected  the  ineffectual  fum- 
mons  which  the  divine  mercy  had  fent  in 
former  times  by  the  prophets,  who  came 
with  appeals  to  the  fenfes  and  reafon  of 
mankind;  it  had  now  pleafed  the  Al 
mighty  to  fend  forth  his  laft  great  pro 
phet,  by  the  ftrength  of  his  arm  and  by 
the  power  of  the  fword,  to  compel  men 
to  embrace  the  truth. 

Acting  under  the  fancied  authority  of 
this  divine  commiffion,  looking  forward 
with  anxious  expectation  to  the  joys  of 
Paradife,  and  the  glorious  crown  of  mar 
tyrdom  which  was  laid  up  for  thofe  who 
fhould  perifli  in  the  propagation  of  the 
faith,  and  convinced  that  their  lot,  whe 
ther  of  life  or  death,  was  abfolutely  and 
inevitably  predetermined;  the  firft  fol 
lowers  of  Mahomet  were  animated  with 
that  enthufiaftic  zeal,  which  infpires  the 
moil  invincible  contempt  of  danger  and 
of  death. 

F.4  The 
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The  fellow  citizens  of  the  impoftor, 
and  thofe  of  his  tribe,  to  whofe  imme 
diate  charge  the  facred  temple  had  long 
been  entrufted,  either  from  principle,  or 
from  pride,  for  a  while  defended  with 
unfhaken  zeal,  though  with  various  fuc- 
cefs,  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 

Exhaufted,  however,  by  a  bloody  and 
unavailing  oppofition,  they  were  at  laft 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  fuperior  ad- 
drefs,  or  more  ferocious  courage  of  their 

adverfaries. 

The  fubmiffion  of  the  holy  city  at  once 
fecured  the  authority,  and  completed  the 
triumph  of  the  conqueror. 

The  fenfelefs  objects  of  Arabian  devo 
tion,    which    ignorance   and    fuperftition 
had  raifed  to  the  rank  of  divinities,  were 
now  with  impetuous  and  undiftinguiihing 
zeal,  difgraced  and  dernolifhed.     The  fa 
cred  and  venerable  character  of  the  tem 
ple,  was  however  ftill   p  refer ved   invio 
late  $ 
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late ;  its  worfhip,  its  ceremonies,  and  its 
ordinances  were  ftill  retained  :  with  this 
difference  only,  that  they  were  transferred 
from  inferior  and  dependent  deities,  to  the 
one  moft  high  and  iupreme  God. 

Flattered  by  this  attention  to  their  pre 
judices  and  their  interefts,  and  influenced 
by  the  dread  of  fuperior  power,  the  inha 
bitants     of    Mecca   and    its    neighbour 
hood  contemplated  in  filence  the  difgrace- 
ful  overthrow  of   their   idols  ;  and  with 
real  or  affe6ted  readinefs,  flocked  to    the 
ftandard,  and  bowed  before  the  God  of 
Mahomet. 

Poffeffed  of  the    grand    object  of  his 
wifhes,  the  importer  no  longer  fcrupled 
to  alfume  the  enfigns  of  temporal  as  wrell 
as  of  fpiritual  dominion ;  and  after  a  fo- 
lemn    inauguration,    exacted   an   oath  of 
fidelity  and  allegiance  from  his  new  fub- 
jeds.     The  troops   of  the  imperial  pro 
phet  where  now  fent  forth  through  every 
part  of  Arabia,  prepared  alike  to  convert 
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by  inftrucftion,  or  to  fubdue  by  arms,  the 
enemies  of  the  faith.     The  efft&s  of  their 
zeal  and  of  their  courage  were  foon  ap 
parent  :  the  ftreets  of  Medina  were  crowd 
ed  with  ambafladors  from  various  tribes, 
who  came  to  humble  themfelves  before 
the  conqueror  of  Mecca,  and  to  acknow 
ledge  both  the  unity  of  God  and  the  au 
thority  of  his  prophet. 

Thus  rapidly  did  the  religion  of  Ma 
homet  triumph  over  all  the  oppofition  of 
his  idolatrous  countrymen ;  and  thus  was 
his    empire    at    length  firmly  eftabli/hed 
throughout  the  feveral  provinces  of  Ara 
bia.     But  emboldened  only,  and  inflam 
ed,  rather  than   fatiated,    by  fuch  extra 
ordinary  fuccefs,  the  afpiring  adventurer 
began  to  raife  his  views  ftill  higher,  and 
to  aim  at  more  exteniive  dominion. 

The  territories  of  the  Grecian  empire 

had   attracted  his  attention ;  and  the  rich 

and   fertile    province  of   Syria,   from   it$ 

neighbouring    fituation    was    particularly 

2  marked 
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marked  out  as  the  next  object  of  his  am 
bitious  defires.  But  while  he  was  thus 
fortunate  in  the  accomplishment  of  fo 
great  and  arduous  an  enterprife,  and  thus 
meditating  ftill  greater  achievements  ;  we 
behold  death  arrefting  the  conqueror  in 
the  midft  of  his  honours,  and  cloiing  at 
once  his  victories  and  his  projects. 

Infinuating  in  his  manners,  and  pro 
found  in  his  fchemes,  he  had,  however, 
gained  fo  complete  an  afcendancy  over  the 
minds  of  his  followers,  and  had  fettled 
his  power  on  fo  folid  a  foundation,  that 
little  remained  to  be  done  by  his  fuccef- 
fors,  but  to  purfue  the  path  which  he 
had  traced. 

The  leaders  whom  he  had  chofen,  were 
men  of  diftinguifhed  talents  and  abilities  : 
and  from  them  his  immediate  fucceffors 
were  elected.  When  raifed  to  the  empire, 
like  the  prophet  whom  they  reprefented, 
they  were  inverted  with  fupreme  power 
both  in  temporal  and  fpiritual  affairs :  and 

being 
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being  animated  by  a  zeal,  like  his,  for  the 
iiipport  and  propagation  of  their  religion, 
they  faithfully  executed  his  commands, 
and  emuloufly  copied  his  example. 

The  Arabians,  naturally  brave  and  war 
like,  had,  even  in  their  divided  {late,  re- 
fifted  with  fuccefs  every  exertion  of  the 
Roman  power.  But  when  the  enter- 
prifing  genius  of  Mahomet  had  united 
their  difcordant  tribes  under  one  common 
head,  had  made  them  unaminous  in  opi 
nion,  confpiring  in  the  fame  defign,  and 
uniting  difcipline  and  military  {kill  with 
religious  ardour  and  enthufiafm ;  it  is  eafy 
to  imagine,  that  they  muft  have  been  ex 
tremely  formidable,  and  capable  of  pro 
ducing  the  moft  extraordinary  revolutions 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  When  they 
beheld  their  country  raifed  from  barbarifm 
and  obfcurity  to  power  and  dominion,  na 
tional  pride  began  to  operate  on  their 
minds ;  and  united  with  the  hopes  of 
plunder  from  the  rich  and  luxurious  pro 
vinces  of  Afia,  added  new  weight  to  the 

com- 
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commands  of  their  prophet,  and  contri 
buted  much  to  ftimulate  their  zeal,  and 
animate  their  exertions. 

To  oppofe  thefe  formidable  Toes,  adEng 
upon  motives  thus  forcible,  we  behold  on. 
the  one  hand  an  enfeebled  empire  already 
finking  under  its  own  weight;  and  on 
the  other,  a  corrupt  and  divided  church, 
fome  of  whofe  degenerate  fons  labour  to 
haften,  whilft  others  contemplate  with  in 
dolent  indifference,  the  approaching  ruin. 

Under  thefe  circumflances,  the  intrepid 
valour  and  daring  exertions  of  the  Sara 
cens  foon  fhook  the  throne  of  the  C^fars  : 
while  the  Emperors  more  attentive  to 
theological  controverfies,  than  to  the  dan 
gers  which  furrounded  their  government, 
beheld  them,  almoft  without  emotion, 
difmembering  the  empire,  and  violently 
wrefting  from  it  the  richeft  and  moft  va 
luable  provinces  of  Afia  and  Africa. 
Egypt,  fertile  in  refources ;  Paleftine,  ever 
dear  and  facred  to  the  Chriftians,  as  the 

fcene 
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fcene  on  which  the  fon  of  God  had  lived 
and  died ;  and  Syria,  celebrated  for  its 
wealth  and  rich  productions,  were  num 
bered  among  the  firft  conquefls  of  the 
Caliphs. 

The  great  and  exteniive  empire  of  Per- 
fia,  which  had  always  defied   the  power, 
and  often  infulted  with  impunity  the  ma- 
jefty  of  Rome,  after  a  faint  and  unavailing 
refinance,  fell  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Saracen 
arms.     The  religion  of  the  Magi,  vener 
able   on    account   of   its    high   antiquity, 
which  even  the  conqueror  of  Darius  had 
fpared    and   refpedted,    w^as    now   utterly 
fub verted ;  while  the  victorious  Koran  was 
triumphantly  eftablifhed  on   the  ruin   of 
its  altars.      Such  was  the  rapidity   with 
which  the  arms  of  the  Caliphs  over-ran 
province   after    province,    and    conquered 
kingdom  after  kingdom  :  and  thus  in  lefs 
than  a  century  do  we  behold  their  empire 
rootedly   fixed   over   a   great  part  of  the 
Eaftern  world;  and  even  extended  To  far 

as 
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as  to  threaten  Europe  with  the  fame  intol 
erable  bondage. 

As  religion  was  the  caufe  and  the  objed: 
of  all  their  conquefts,  and  as  the  battles 
they  fought  were  (according  to  their  con 
ceptions)  the  battles  of  the  Lord;  the 
propagation  of  their  faith  naturally  kept 
pace  with  the  extenfion  of  their  empire. 

To  their  Pagan  fubjefts  no  other  alter 
native  was  allowed  than  an  immediate  de- 
fertion  of  their  former  errors,  and  con- 
verfion  to  the  faith,  or  an  inftant  and 
cruel  death  by  the  hands  of  a  barbarous 
zealot.  To  the  Chriftian  indeed  the  po 
licy,  rather  than  the  mercy  of  his  Ma 
hometan  conquerors,  offered  a  fomewhat 
milder  choice  :  he  was  allowed  the  pecu^ 
liar  privilege  of  compounding  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  his  religion  and  his  life  by 
the  payment  of  a  conftant  and  heavy  tri 
bute.  What  extraordinary  efficacy  this 
mode  of  converfion  muft  have  carried 
with  it,  to  men  who  had  already  loft  al- 

moft 
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moft  every  thing  but  the  name  of  their 
religion,  may  eafily  be  imagined.  Nor 
can  we  wonder,  if  in  this  fituation  of  af 
fairs,  the  ftill  fniall  voice  of  conference 
was  unheard  amidft  the  cries  of  intereft; 
or  if  temporal  eafe  and  fecurity  under 'the 
banners  of  a  victorious  prophet,  were  pre 
ferred  to  that  fcandal  and  thole  diftreffes, 
to  which  the  religion  of  a  lowly  and  cru 
cified  Saviour  now  fubjedted  its  profef- 
fors. 

From  an  attentive  and  impartial  confi- 
deration  of  the  feveral  particulars  which 
have  now  been  enumerated,  it  will  rea 
dily  appear,  how  little  force  is  due  to  that 
fpecious  argument  for  the  truth  of  the 
Mahometan  religion,  which  has  often 
been  drawn  by  its  advocates  from  the 
fplendid  victories  and  uninterrupted  fuc- 
cefs  of  its  firft  propagators. 

When  we  behold  a  man,  born  to  po 
verty,  and  all  the  obfcurity  of  private  life, 
fuddenly  raifing  himfelf  to  power  the  moft- 

abfo- 
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abfolute,  and  uniting  the  jarring  opinions 
and  hoftile  tribes  of  his  countrymen  in 
one  common  faith  and  government,  un 
der  himfelf ;  when  we  behold  a  people, 
before  almoft  wholly  unknown,  and  un 
heard  of  in  the  annals  of  hiflory,  milling 
with  unparalleled  rapidity  to  empire  and 
to  glory,  and  eftabliihing  at  once  a  new 
religion,  and  a  new  form  of  government, 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  habitable 
world  :  doubtlefs  our  aftonifhment  is  ex 
cited  at  fuch  unexpected  and  interefting 
events. 

But  (to  repeat  what  has  been  before 
obferved)  that  which  is  fmgular  and  un 
common,  is  not  therefore  to  be  deemed 
miraculous.  Revolutions,  however  ftu- 
pendous,  which  may  yet  lie  within  the 
compafs  of  the  human  mind,  when  affift- 
ed  by  external  events,  to  efFedt,  muft 
not  raflily,  and  indifcriminately,  be  im 
puted  to  the  particular  and  immediate 
agency  of  God.  Succefs  alone,  as  we  have 
already  {hewn,  affords  no  abfolute  proof 
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of  the  favour  and  approbation  of  the  Deity  • 
no  determinate  and  appropriate  evidence 
for  the  truth  or  divine  original  of  any 
doftrines  or  opinions. 

It  is  only  in  particular  fituations,  and 
under  peculiar  circumftances,  that  the  ar 
gument  drawn  from  fuccefs  can  be  al 
lowed  to  poflefs  any  weight;  in  fitua 
tions,  where  no  human  ftrength  or  genius 
could  of  itfelf  have  prevailed ;  under  cir 
cumftances,  where  impofture  could  never 
have  fupported  itfelf  amidft  the  dangers 
that  vifibly  furrounded  it. 

Now,  that  this  defcription  is  by  no 
means  applicable  to  the  cafe  of  Maho- 
metanifm,  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
recital :  from  whence  it  appears  that  every 
circumftance  of  the  times,  every  particu 
lar  in  the  manners  and  fituation  of  man 
kind,  plainly  and  forcibly  concurred  ta 
favour  the  bold  and  artful  impofture. 

The 
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The  caufes   of  the  original  fuccefs  of 
Mahometanifm  may  clearly  be  traced  in  the 
fcandalous   divifions,  and   deplorable  cor 
ruptions  of  the  Chriftian  church ;  in  the 
political  and    religious    ftate   of  Arabia; 
in  the  independence  and  want    of  union 
among  its  tribes ;   in  the  grofs  ignorance 
(particularly  with  regard  to  religion)    of 
its  barbarous  and  uncivilized  inhabitants ; 
and  laftly,   in  the    nature  and  genius  of 
Mahometanifm   itfelf :    in  the  fafcinating 
allurements   of  its   promifed  rewards,  in 
their  agreeablenefs   to  the  propenfities  of 
corrupt  nature  in  general,  and  to  thofe  of 
the  inhabitants  of  warmer  climates  in  par 
ticular;    in  the  artful  accommodation  of 
its  doclrines  and  its   rites  to  the  precon 
ceived  opinions,    the   favourite    paflions, 
and   the  deep-rooted   prejudices   of  thofe 
to  whom  it  was  addrefTed;  in   the  poetic 
elegance  with  which  its  doctrines,  its  pre 
cepts,  and  its  hiftories  were  adorned ;  and 
in  the  captivating  manner  in  which  they 
were  delivered. 

G  2  As 
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As  the  corrupt  and  diftra&ed  ftate  of  the 
Chriftian  Church  had  originally  affifted  the 
rife,  fo  did  it  operate  with  ft  ill  greater 
force  in  favour  of  the  fubfequent  pro- 
grefs  of  Mahometan  impofture.  If  in 
deed  we  allow  to  this  caufe  its  proper  in- 
fluence;  if  we  confider  the  weaknefs  of 
the  furrounding  nations,  and  the  natural 
ftrength  of  Arabia,  now  collected  and 
pointed  to  one  object ;  if  we  reflect  or* 
that  fervor  of  zeal,  and  that  wildnefs  of 
enthuliafrn,  which  were  now  fuperadded 
to  the  native  valour  of  a  hardy  and  war 
like  people ;  we  fliall  ceafe  to  wonder  at 
the  victories  and  triumphs  they  obtained 
over  the  lukewarm  and  degenerate  de 
fenders  of  the  gofpel. 

Of  thefe  victories  and  thefe  triumphs 
the  propagation  of  their  new  faith  was 
the  profefled  obje£t  and  defign  :  thus  by 
violence  and  bloodfhed  had  the  prophet 
himfelf  finally  eftablifhed  his  religion 
among  his  countrymen ;  and  thus  had 
he  expreily  commanded  his  followers 

to 
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to  extend  it  over  all  the  regions  of  the 
earth. 

Of  the  continuance  of  Mahometanifni, 
when  thus  eftablifhed,  and  of  its  exiftence 
to  the  prefent  times  various  caufes  might 
be  affigned,  whofe  joint  operation  would 
be  fufficient  to  account  fully  for  the  -  ef 
fect,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  mi 
raculous  or  particular  interpolation  of  pro 
vidence.  Of  thefe  caufes  one  only  ihall 
be  mentioned  in  this  place,  and  that,  be- 
cauie  it  appears  to  be  of  peculiar  force 
and  importance. 

In  almoft  all  thofe  countries,  which  ac 
knowledge  the  authority  of  Mahomet,  fo 
intimate  is  the  connection,  fo  abfolute 
the  dependence  of  the  civil  government 
on  religion,  that  any  change  in  the  lat 
ter  muft  neceffarily  and  inevitably  involve 
the  ruin  and  overthrow  of  the  former. 
The  Koran  is  not,  like  the  Gofpel,  to  be 
confidered  merely  as  the  ftandard  by  which 
the  religious  opinions,  the  worfhip,  and 
G  3  the 
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the  practice  of  its  followers  are  regulated  ; 
but  it  is  alfo  a  political  fyftem ;  on  this 
foundation  the  throne  itfelf  is  eredted ; 
from  hence  every  kw  of  the  ftate  is  de 
rived  ;  and  by  this  authority  every  queftion 
of  life  and  of  property  is  finally  decided. 

It  is  obvious  therefore,  that,  in  every 
country  where  Mahometanifm  had  been 
once  received  and  eftablifhed,  the  circum- 
ftance  which  I  have  now  mentioned,  muft 
have  operated  with  uncommon  weight  to 
crufti  any  important  innovation  in  reli 
gion  :  fince  from  this  infeparable  con 
nection  between  the  fandtions  of  religion 
and  thofe  of  the  ftate  every  fuch  inno 
vation  could  be  coniidered  in  no  other 
light,  than  as  an  attempt  to  overturn  the 
civil  government,  to  loofen  the  bands  of 
fociety,  and  to  deftroy  every  privilege  of 
law,  and  every  fecurity  of  property. 

Such  then  being  the  circumftances,  and 
fuch  the  means  by  which  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  was  fo  widely  diffufed,  and  fo 

firmly 
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firmly  eftablifhed  in  the  world;  its  fuc- 
cefs,  however  aftonifhing,  is  capable  of 
being  accounted  for  by  mere  human 
caufesj  and  confequently  to  fuppofe  any 
extraordinary  and  particular  interpofition 
of  the  Deity,  is  evidently  unnecefiary  and 
abfurd.  Ultimately,  indeed,  this  awful 
and  memorial  change  in  the  religion 
and  manners  of  fo  great  a  part  of  man 
kind,  like  every  other  human  event,  rnufl 
be  referred  to  the  over-ruling  providence 
of  that  God,  whofe  judgments  are  un- 
fearchable,  and  whofe  ways  are  paft  find 
ing  out ;  whofe  wifdom  uniformly  bring- 
eth  good  out  of  evil ;  and  who  maketh 
even  the  violence  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
artifices  of  the  impoftor  fubfervient  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  gracious,  though 
myfterious  defigns, 

Let  not  then  the  Chriftian  be  offend 
ed,  or  the  infidel  triumph  at  the  fuccefs- 
ful  eftabiiihment  and  long  continuance  of 
fo  acknowledged  an  impofture,  as  afford- 
G  4  ing 
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ing  any  reafonable    ground   of  objcdtion 
againft  our  holy  faith. 

Let  thefe  events  rather  be  confidered  as 
evidences  of  its  truth  -y  as  accomplifh- 
ments  of  the  general  prediction  of  our 
Lord,  that  falje  Chrifts.  and  falje  prophets 
Jhould  arife,  and  fhould  deceive  many ;  and 
efpecially  of  that  particular  and  exprefs 
prophecy  in  the  Revelations  {  of  his  be 
loved  difciple,  which  has  been  determined 
by  the  ableft  commentators,  to  relate  to 
the  irnpoftor  Mahomet,  and  to  his  falfe  and 
impious  religion ;  which  arifing  like  afmoke 
out  of  the  bottomlefs  pit,  fuddenly  over- 
fliadowed  the  Eaftern  world,  and  involv 
ed  its  wretched  inhabitants  in  darknefs 
and  in  error, 

1  Rev.  ix.  r,  &c. 
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ACTS  V.   38,  39. 

If  this  Counfel,  or  this  Work,  be  of  Men, 
it  will  come  to  nought :  But  if  it  be  of 
Gody  ye  cannot  overthrow  it. 

TO  colled:  and  generalize  ideas,  to 
give  them  precifion  by  rules  and 
comprehenfion  by  fyftem,  is  the  diftin- 
guifhing  privilege  of  man.  Hence  arife 
thofe  principles,  which  are  of  the  moft 
extenfive  and  confpicuous  ufe  in  the  cal 
culation,  of  moral  probabilities,  in  the  con- 
dud  of  common  life,  and  in  afcertain- 
ing  both  the  evidence  of  fads  and  the 
tendency  of  adions.  Hence  too  proceed, 
alike,  our  virtuous  and  deftrudive  preju 
dices  ; 
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dices;   our  power  of  perplexing  truth  and 
of  unfolding  it.     But  the  utility  of  ge 
neral  rules,  invariably  and  neceffarily  de 
pends  upon  a  nice  and  fair  adjuftment  of 
them    to     the    particular    circumftances 
which  they  are  employed  to  illuftrate.     A 
wide  field  here  opens    itfelf  for  the  vi 
gorous  and  honeft  exercife  of  our  intel- 
leftual   faculties ;     for    the   fufpeniion  of 
judgment  where  the  evidences  are  fcanty, 
or  obfcure,  or  contradictory ;  for   decided 
and  firm  aflent  where  they  are  numerous, 
and  bright,  and  conliftent.     In  the  mixed 
Hate  ef  human  affairs,   we  cannot  indeed 
be  too  diligent  in   collecting  materials  for 
enquiry ;  or  too  cautious  in  determining 
their  comparative  force,   by  the  ftandard 
of  general  rules.     The  moft  ordinary  and 
familiar  events  are  fometimes  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  peculiarities,   which  check  the  in- 
quifitive  mind  from  hafty  and  undiftin- 
guifhing  afient.     The  moft  extraordinary 
and    complicated,    when   attentively  fur- 
veyed,  conftitute  fome  diftind:  and  gene 
ral    principle,    to   which    fimilar   pheno 
mena 
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mena  may  be  reduced ;  or  gradually  un 
fold  themfelves  into  a  clear  and  perfect 
conformity  to  thofe  very  rules,  to  which 
they,  on  their  firft  appearance,  were  ut 
terly  irreconcileable.  From  the  grofs 
conception,  therefore,  or  the  ram  appli 
cation  of  general  maxims,  proceed  thofe 
errors  which  too  fatally  feduce,  and  thoie 
difficulties  which  fo  often  confound,  the 
human  underftanding.  On  the  contrary, 
by  the  difpaffionate  and  juft  ufe  of  them 
we  deted:  fpecious  impofture,  and  pene 
trate  into  the  moft  improbable,  but  moll 
important  truths.  v 

The  propriety  of  thefe  obfervations 
will  prefent  itfelf  to  every  hearer,  who 
oppofes  the  lingular  circumftances,  un 
der  which  Mahomet  promulgated  and 
eilabliihed  his  religion,  to  the  well 
known,  but  very  perverted  maxim,  that 
fuccefs  is  a  decifive  proof  of  divine  in- 
terpofition.  For  this  reafon,  I  took  oc- 
cafion  in  the  laft  difcourfe  to  obferve,  that 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  myfterious  de- 

figns 
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figns  of  his  providence,  the  Deity  is  of 
ten  pleafed  to  permit  the  fuccefs  of  thofe. 
aftions  and  opinions,    which   it  is   con 
trary  to  his   nature  and  attributes  to  ap 
prove.     This  pofition  was  more  particu 
larly  illuftrated  by  the  memorable  exam 
ple  of  the  Arabian  impoftor,   whofe  falfe 
and  impious  pretences  to  divine  revelation 
were  by  the  permiffion  of  an  unfearch- 
able  providence,   crowned  with  an  almoft 
unexampled  fuccefs ;    and   whofe    perni 
cious  herefy  taking  deep  root,  and   bear 
ing  fruit  upwards,  is  even  now  fuffered  to 
caft  its   deadly  made  over  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  Eaflern  world. 

But  to  whatever  extent  the  argument 
which  refults  from  fuccefs  may  have 
been  pufhed  by  the  interefted  patrons  of 
error,  or  the  ill-judging  defenders  of 
truth ;  there  are  ftill  circumftances,  in 
which  it  is  undoubtedly  conclulive.  Dan 
gerous  as  it  may  be  to  argue  from  the 
fuccefs  of  events,  however  extraordinary, 
which  the  acknowledged  interefts  and 

concur- 
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concurring  efforts  of  men  may  poflibly 
have  produced,  there  is  certainly  no  room 
for  miftake  in  thofe  which  are  evidently 
above  the  reach  of  human  ftrength  and 
wifdom,  and  which  have  been  effected  in 
direft  oppofition  to  every  earthly  power. 

When  therefore  we  behold  an  effed 
produced,  between  which  and  its  appa 
rent  human  caufes  no  ingenuity  can  trace 
any  probable  proportion ;  when  we  per 
ceive  a  work  accomplished  by  inftruments 
of  known  and  limited  powers,  which  at 
the  fame  time  notorioufly  exceeds  the  ut- 
mofl  conceivable  extent  of  thofe  powers ; 
it  is  not  only  jufl  and  reafonable,  but  it 
is  even  neceifary  to  acknowledge,  that  in 
the  finger  of  God  we  find  the  only  ade 
quate,  and  therefore  the  real  and  illuftri- 
ous  caufe. 

In  carrying  on  thefe  reflections  to  the 
gradual  eftablifhment  of  the  gofpel,  it  will 
be  proper  to  conlider  at  large  the  obfla- 
cles  which  oppofed  its  progrefs  in  the 

i  world, 
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world,    and  the  character  and  abilities  of 
its  firft  propagators. 

It  was  the  remark  of  an  infpired  Apo- 
ftle  concerning  the  gofpel  and  its  firft 
preachers,  that  God  a  had  chojen  the  fool- 
ifh  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wife, 
and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con 
found  the  things  that  were  mighty. 

Now  to  the  candid  enquirer,  who  views 
'with  attention  the  various  and  ftubborn 
difficulties,  with  which  the  teachers 
of  chriftianity  were  unavoidably  left  to 
ftruggle;  and  who  confiders  the  infuf- 
ficiency  of  the  powers  which  they  natu 
rally  pofleffed,  to  overcome  thofe  diffi 
culties,  this  reprefentation  of  the  Apoftle 
will  feeni  by  no  means  the  boaft  of  au 
dacious  vanity,  or  the  jargon  of  wild  fa- 
naticifm.  When  the  twelve  difciples  re 
ceived  the  laft  command  of  their  depart 
ing  Lord,  to  b  go  and  teach  all  nations  y 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 

a  i  Cor.  i.  27.  b  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

and 
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and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Gboft -9 
this  extraordinary  commiffion  to  the  eye 
of  human  reafbn  might  well  appear  the 
moft  romantic  and  viiionary.  Suppoiing 
them,  for  the  prefent,  to  have  been  un- 
affifted  from  on  high  ;  weak  and  illiterate 
as  they  were,  could  they  for  a  moment 
prefume  to  hope  for  the  fuccefs  of  fo  pe 
rilous  and  fo  arduous  an  enterprife  ?  De 
prived  of  that  protection  and  fupport, 
which  the  miracles  and  prefence  of  their 
matter  had  hitherto  afforded  them,  their 
fituation  was  now  become  the  moft  for 
lorn  and  defperate  that  can  poffibly  be  ima 
gined*  Every  thing  around  them  wore  an 
appearance  dangerous  to  their  perfons,  and 
hoftile  to  their  caufe.  In  the  execution  of 
their  extenfive  office,  they  had  not  only 
to  contend  with  the  jealoufy  of  power, 
and  the  perfecution  of  authority;  their 
progrefs  was  impeded  by  foes  ftill  more 
formidable;  by  the  deep-rooted  prejudices, 
the  favourite  fuperftitions,  and  the  dar 
ling  vices  of  a  corrupted  world. 

From 
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From  their  countrymen,  in  particular, 
as  they  had  nothing  to  hope,  they  had 
every  thing  to  fear.  They  had  to  oppofe 
the  inveteracy  of  cuftom  ;  and  what  was 
more  formidable,  the  prejudices  which 
arofe  from  that  diftinftion  which  the 
Jews  had  long  enjoyed  as  the  favoured 
people  of  the  moft  high  God;  a  diftinc- 
tion  which  had  been  fupported  by  a  train 
of  events  equally  gracious  and  wonder 
ful  ;  and  in  fome  particular  inftances  con 
firmed  by  miracles,  that  carried  with 
them  the  very  ftamp  and  feal  of  omnipo 
tence. 

The  promife  of  a  Redeemer  of  Ifrael, 
originally  made  to  Abraham  the  great 
founder  of  their  nation,  repeated  after 
wards  to  David,  and  confirmed  by  the 
concurring  voice  of  all  their  Prophets, 
had  indeed  awakened  among  the  Jews  an 
earneft  and  univerfal  expectation  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Mefliah.  Th©  fame 
prophecies  which  foretold  the  coming, 
had  likewife  marked  out  with  peculiar 

precifion, 
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precifion,  every  particular  concerning  the 
character,  the  office,  and  the  perfon  of 
the  Saviour.  The  myfterious  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  per 
fon  of  Chrift,  was  repeatedly  lhadowed 
out,  and  might  have  been  fairly  inferred 
from  thefe  very  prophecies,  which  now 
pathetically  predi&ed  the  meannefs,  the 
fufferings,  and  the  ignominious  death  of 
the  Meffiah  ;  and  now  with  all  the 
warmth  and  boldnefs  of  Eaftern  poetry, 
painted  the  temporal  grandeur,  the  vi6to- 
ries,  and  the  eternity  of  his  kingdom. 

The  future  Redeemer  was  frequently 
and  unequivocally  defcribed,  as  c  defpifed 
and  rejected  of  men  ;  as  a  man  of  for  rows 
and  acquainted  with  grief '•  as  wounded  for 
the  tranfgreffionSy  and  bruited  for  the  ini 
quities  of  his  people  ;  and  laftly,  as  doling 
his  unexampled  diftreffes  and  unfpotted 
life,  like  the  fheep  led  forth  in  patient  and 
iubmiffive  filence  to  the  flaughter. 

c  Ifaiah  liii.  3 ,  &c. 

H  But 
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But  unable,  or  unwilling  to  reconcile 
thefe  feemingly  oppofite  and  contradic 
tory  characters,  the  Jewiili  nation  had 
long  rejected  with  difdain  and  abhorrence 
every  idea  of  an  infulted  and  afflicted 
Meffiah.  Seduced  by  carnal  views,  and 
impelled  by  ambitious  hopes,  which  their 
frequent  captivities  and  diftrefies  had  ferv- 
ed  only  to  heighten,  they  totally  over 
looked  one  part  of  their  facred  prophe 
cies,  and  confined  to  their  ftridt  and  li 
teral  meaning  the  animated  and  figurative 
expreffions  of  the  other.  Hence  in  the 
perfon  of  the  Meffiah,  their  promifed  de 
liverer,  they  fondly  beheld  a  mighty  and 
glorious  King,  who  fhould  appear  with 
all  the  pomp  of  temporal  greatnefs,  and 
all  the  terrors  of  earthly  power,  tramp 
ling  upon  the  enemies  and  the  oppreffors 
of  Ifrael,  and  leading  forth  his  people 
amidft  the  triumphs  of  conqueft,  and  the 
fplendor  of  dominion, 

Thefe  expectations  at  once  fo  flatter 
ing  to  their  pride,  and  fo  agreeable  to 

their 
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their  wifhes,  had  long  been  cheriflied 
with  a  blind  and  bigotted  fondnefs,  and 
tranfmitted  with  encreaiing  ftrength 
through  fucceffive  generations.  The  ma- 
nifeft  expiration  of  the  time  prefcribed 
by  the  prophets,  the  departure  of  the 
fceptre  from  Judah,  and  the  fubje&ion  of 
their  country  to  the  Roman  power,  were 
circumstances  which  at  this  time  added 
new  weight  to  the  opinion,  which  had 
been  thus  endeared  by  early  prejudice,  and 
fanclified  by  authoritative  tradition.  Every 
heart  was  now  warmed  with  hope,  and 
every  eye  looked  forward  with  anxious 
expectation,  to  the  moment  when  the 
glory  of  Zion  mould  appear,  and  Judaea 
be  for  ever  exalted  above  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  ;  when  they  fhould  behold  fup- 
pliant  nations  crouding  into  the  fan&uary, 
and  Rome  herfelf,  the  haughty  miftrefs  of 
the  world,  bowing  proftrate  at  the  feet  of 
Jerufalem. 

Nor   were   thefe  glorious   expectations 

confined  to  the  chiefs  and  rulers  of  the 

H  2  Jews, 
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Jews,  whofe  fuperior  ftations  feeming  to 
entitle  them  to  the  firft  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  Meffiah's  kingdom, 
might  perhaps  have  induced  them  more 
readily  to  embrace,  and  more  induftri- 
oufly  to  diffeminate  an  opinion,  which 
promifed  fo  complete  a  gratification  to 
their  ambition.  Even  the  difciples  of 
our  Lord,  who  had  been  in  general  fe- 
ledled  from  the  loweft  and  the  meaneft  of 
the  people,  long  retained  the  fame  delu- 
five  opinion,  and  indulged  the  fame  fal 
lacious  hopes,  with  the  reft  of  their 
countrymen. 

Nay,  fo  firmly  was  this  belief  im- 
preffed  upon  their  minds,  that  not  all  the 
frequent  and  folemn  declarations  of  their 
mafter  to  the  contrary,  were  able  to  efface 
it  entirely  :  nor,  indeed,  do  they  fee  .  to 
have  been  effectually  roufed  from  the 
pleafing  dream  of  temporal  grandeur 
which  had  captivated  their  imagination, 
till  his  death  had  tried  the  conftancy  of 
their  faith,  till  his  refurredion  had  re 
vived 
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vived  their  drooping  fpirits,  and  his  afcen- 
fion  into  heaven  had  rectified  their  errors, 
and  invigorated  their  refolution. 

From  this  miilaken  opinion  arofe  the 
frequent  ft  niggles  for  fuperiority  among 
them,  which  they  have  fo  ingenuoufly 
recorded  :  hence  the  petition  of  the  mo 
ther  of  Zebedee's  children  :  hence  too 
the  impatience  and  mifguided  zeal  of  Pe 
ter,  who,  when  Chrift  had  pathetically 
related  his  approaching  humiliation,  his 
fufferings,  and  his  death,  took  him  and 
began  to  rebuke  him,  faying,  d  Be  it  for 
from  thee.  Lord  $  this  JJjall  not  happen 
unto  thee. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  words  of 
one  of  the  difciples  with  whom  our 
Lord,  in  his  way  to  Emmaus,  converted 
after  his  refurre&ion,  e  We  trufted  that  it 
had  been  He  which  fhould  have  redeemed 
Ifrael.  This  reflection  arofe  from  the 

d  Matt,  xvi,  22.  c  Luke  xxiv.  21. 

H  3  fame 
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fame  prejudice  that  had  long  flattered  the 
national  vanity ;  and  expreiTes  the  moil 
painful  fcnfe  of  difappointment. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  very  extraor 
dinary  manner  in  which  the  divine  Being 
had  governed  the  Jewifli  nation,  we 
cannot  be  furprized  that  the  multitude 
fhould  be  carried  away  by  the  infatuation, 
which  always  accompanies  diftindtion. 
Emancipation  from  a  fuperior  power  is 
the  natural  wifh  of  the  human  heart : 
and  it  will  be  increafed,  when  that  power 
is  advcrfe  to  the  original  conftitution  both 
of  the  flate  in  which  we  are  born,  and 
of  the  church,  to  which  we  become  at 
tached.  The  fondn^fs  which  arifes  from 
education,  and  grows  up  with  habit,  be 
comes  fanftified  by  authority ;  and  it  often 
happens,  that  the  very  oppofition  which 
aims  at  its  deprefiion,  eventually  efta- 
blifhes  its  intcrefls  in  our  hearts.  We 
recoi!  at  the  indignity,  which  is  offered 
to  the  object  we  have  been  accuftomed  to 
regard  with  veneration  ;  when  a  hoft  of 

oppo- 
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opponents  rifes  up  to  fink  its  credit,  or 
leflen  its  influence ;  we  fummon  up  new 
courage  to  defend  the  one,  and  new  ar 
guments  to  juftify  the  other. 

The  contempt  which  the  Romans  dif- 
covered  for  the  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  po 
lity  of  the  Jews,  aggravated  the  evils  of 
oppreffion ;  and  made  the  yoke  of  fub- 
jeclion  ftill  more  grievous  and  intoler 
able.  Their  only  hope  lay  in  their  pro- 
mifed  redemption  by  the  Meffiah.  To 
this  they  looked  forward  with  anxious 
and  eager  expectation  ;  and  they  confi- 
dered  their  paft  deliverances  from  the 
bondage  of  captivity  as  the  aufpicious  ear- 
nefts  of  their  future  freedom. 

To  be  disappointed  in  the  attainment 
of  an  objecT:  which  lay  fo  near  their  hearts, 
and  which  had  fo  often  foothed  the  pain 
ful  fenfe  of  fubjedion  to  a  foreign  power, 
was  a  circumftance  too  mortifying  and 
humiliating  to  be  fupported  by  thofe,  who 
were  deluded  by  popular  prepoffeffions, 
H  4  or 
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or  endowed  only  with  a  common  fhare  of 
refignation.  Hence  we  may  ceafe  to 
wonder  at  the  great  oppofition  that  was 
made  to  the  claims  of  Jefus  to  the  cha- 
radter  and  office  of  the  Meffiah.  A  per- 
fon  fo  ignobly  defcended,  fo  meanly  edu 
cated,  fo  deftitute  of  thofe  attractions 
which  foiicit  the  notice,  and  engage  the 
efteem  of  the  world,  appeared  to  hu 
man  view  altogether  unqualified  for  the 
office  he  prefumed  to  fill,  and  totally  un 
worthy  of  the  character  he  had  thought 
fit  to  adopt.  f  Is  not  this  the  carpenter  s 
fon  ?  was  a  queftion  that  perfons  guided 
by  external  appearances,  would  be  ever 
ready  to  propoie  with  a  kind  of  indignant 
contempt,  whenever  he  declared  his  em- 
bafiy  as  the  Son  of  God,  or  announced 
his  prerogative  as  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

The  courfe  of  our  Saviour's  life  was  ill 
adapted  to  conciliate  the  efteem  and  at 
tention  of  a  people,  who  were  incapable 
of  reconciling  a  mean  appearance  with  a 

f  Matt,  xiii.  55, 

great 
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great  defign  ;  and  who  imagined  that  the 
Interefts  of  heaven  needed  fuccour  from 
the  fplendor  of  this  world.     What  could 
fuch  a  people,    faftidious  from  falfe  deli 
cacy,  and  captious  from  falfe  pride,  ex 
pect  from  a  man,  who  °  bad  not  where  to 
lay  his  head  ?    Kow  could  they  who  were 
captivated  by  the  dazzling  diftincSions  of 
birth,  and  fortune,  and  rank  in  the  world, 
afibciate  in  all  the  habits  of  familiar  in- 
tercourfe    with    one,    whole  companions 
were  of  the  loweft  occupations,  and  who 
were  neither  diftinguifhed  by  the  fplendor 
of   anceftry,    nor  the   authority  of   high 
ftation  ?  Common  pride    revolted    at  the 
idea  of  fuch  degradation  :   and  we  won 
der  not  that  we  fhould  find  the  following 
queftion  in  the  mouths  of  perfons,  who 
eftimated   the  goodnefs  of  a  caufe  by  the 
external  eminence  of  thofe  who  were  its 
abettors.     h  Have  any    of  the  rulers ,    or 
the  Pharifees  believed  on   him  ?    But  this 
people  who  knoweth  not  the  law,  are  curjed. 
As  if  they   had    faid,    "  Who  are  this 

5  Matt,  v'rii.  20.  h  John  vii.  48,  49. 

man's 
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man's  followers  and  affociates  ?  They  arc 
fuch  as  would  of  themfelves  bring  dif- 
credit  on  any  caufe,  abftra&edly  from  the 
consideration  of  its  own  merit.  Do  any 
of  the  rulers  of  the  people,  any  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  any  per- 
fons  of  diftindion,  either  by  depth  of 
learning,  or  dignity  of  charadter ;  do  any 
fuch  perfons  acknowledge  this  Jefus,  who 
lays  claim  to  the  name  of  the  Meffiah ; 
or  attach  themfelves  to  him  under  that 
exalted  and  diftinguifhing  character  ?  No. 
The  people  who  know  not  the  law  -,  who 
never  ftudied  its  principles,  or  who  have 
been  accurfed  and  excommunicated  for 
want  of  a  due  obedience  to  its  inftitutions, 
are  the  only  fupporters  of  this  novel  fed:. 
On  their  voice  the  ignoble  founder  of  it 
refts  his  pretenfions ;  and  by  their  pa 
tronage  only  his  prefumption  is  main 
tained/' 

An  appeal  conducted  on  fuch  principles 
as  this,  carries  with  it  more  force  than  a 
thoufand  arguments.  It  flatters  the  pride 

of 
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of  the  human  heart,  and  is  level  with  its 
loweft  and  moft  familiar  prejudices.  It 
was  particularly  well  adapted  to  influence 
the  minds  of  the  Jews,  who  had  been  in- 
ftrudled  to  rely  implicitly  on  the  deciiions 
of  the  elders ;  and  who  had  been  accuf- 
tomed,  without  controverfy  and  without 
hefitation,  to  receive  the  law  from  the 
mouth  of  the  prieft. 

The  ftate  of  religion  among  the  Jews 
was,  we  may  eaiily  conceive,  inauipicious 
to  the  interests  of  the  gofpel ;  and  formed 
an  obftacle  to  its  fuccefs  too  powerful  for 
any  expedient  but  a  miracle  to  controul. 
The  two  great  fecfls  into  which  the  Jewifh 
church  was  divided,  carried  away  the  bulk 
of  the  people  ;  but  whatever  rivalfhip  fub- 
fifted  between  them,  and  whatever  dif 
ferences  of  opinion  kept  up  the  diftindlion 
of  Pharifees  and  Sadducees,  yet  both  unit 
ed  in  oppofing  the  gofpel ;  and  each 
feemed  to  vie  with  the  other  in  difcover- 
ing  a  moft  incurable  malignity  againft 
Chrift  and  his  difciples.  Here  they  forgot 

their 
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their  mutual  jealoufy,  and  loft  fight  of 
every  inveterate  prejudice,  and  every  jar 
ring  intereft.  The  gofpel,  they  well  knew, 
looked  with  an  eye  equally  unfriendly  on 
both  feds ;  and  the  leaders  of  each  were 
reproved  with  equal  firmnefs  and  feverity 
by  Jefus  Chrift.  He  did  not  flatter  the 
prejudices  of  either,  nor  attempt  to  en 
gage  their  good  will  by  any  arts  of  accom 
modation.  His  dodtrine  was  in  diredt  op- 
pofition  to  the  tenets  of  both;  and  his 
example  involved  a  conftant  reprehenfion 
of  their  practice.  He  refifted  with  equal 
firmnefs  the  haughty  fcepticifm  of  the  Sad- 
ducee,  and  the  abjedt  fuperftition  of  the 
Pharifee.  Againft  the  one  he  maintained 
the  dodtrine  of  a  future  life ;  and  in  the 
prefence  of  the  other  he  expatiated  on  the 
folly  of  ceremonial  oblervances,  and  the 
fallacy  of  traditional  dodlrines. 

The  religion  which  had  been,   I  may 
venture  to  fay,  fubftituted  in  the  room  of 
that  which  was  originally  delivered  to  the 
Jews  by  God  himfelf,  was  indeed  a  mot 
ley 
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ley  and  incongruous  mixture  of  truth  and 
falfehood,  of  divine  revelation  and  human 
invention.  Additions  had  been  made  to 
the  Mofaic  ritual ;  and  the  forms  of  di 
vine  worfhip  were  incumbered  with  a  va 
riety  of  needlefs  and  fuperftitious  appen 
dages.  The  true  object  of  devotion  was 
almoft  forgotten,  and  the  true  fpirit  of  it 
nearly  extinguiihed,  amidft  a  multiplicity 
of  unauthorized  and  fuperfluous -ceremo 
nies  ;  and  external  fervices  had  fuperfeded 
internal  and  moral  purification.  Such 
impofitions,  however  burdenfbme,  were 
yet  readily  fubmitted  to  by  perfons,  who 
had  been  taught  to  regard  them  as  fubfti- 
tutes  for  moral  duties.  To  cleanfe  the 
body  by  daily  ablutions,  was  far  more  eafy 
than  to  preferve  the  purity  of  the  heart 
by  habitual  virtue.  To  abftain  from  cer 
tain  meats  and  drinks,  required  lefs  refo- 
lution  and  fewer  conflicts,  than  to  curb 
the  impetuofity  of  appetite,  and  to  refift 
the  allurements  of  voluptuoufnefs. 

The 
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The  original  law,  given  to  this  people, 
encouraged  no  idea  of  a  difpenfation  from 
any  call  of  moral  duty  under  the  pretence 
of  ceremonial  obfervances.  It  inculcated 
the  abfolute  neceffity,  as  well  of  internal, 
as  external  holinefs  ;  *  and  inftru6ted  the 
Jews  always  to  regard  facrifice  as  fubordi- 
nate  to  mercy.  It  forbad  any  to  flatter 
themfelves  with  the  hope  of  acceptance 
for  the  fake  of  the  former,  while  the  ob 
ligations  of  the  latter  were  disregarded,  or 
violated ;  and  whenever  the  Jews  per 
verted  the  defign  of  divine  inftitutions,  or 
loft  fight  of  the  great  objects  which  thefe 
inftitutions  were  appointed  to  promote, 
then  did  God  by  his  prophets  warn  them 
of  their  fatal  miftake ;  and  even  fpoke  of 
ceremonies  which  he  had  himfelf  prefcrib- 
ed,  in  terms,  I  had  nearly  faid,  of  degra-* 
dation  and  contempt. 

At  the  time  when  our  blefled  Lord  be 
gan  to  announce  his  miffion  as  the  Mef- 
fiah,  the  pernicious  fentiment  refpedting 
the  efficacy  of  ceremonial  obedience,  had 


an 
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an  almoft  univerfal  prevalence  over  the 
minds  of  the  Jews.  It  was  not  merely 
the  fentiment  of  the  ignorant  vulgar  ;  but 
it  had  the  fandion  of  ecclefiaftical  author 
ity  to  give  it  credit  and  countenance.  The 
key  of  knowledge  was  kept  in  the  hands 
of  men,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  conceal 
it  from  the  people.  Hence  they  became 
ignorant  of  the  more  fpiritual  and  fub- 
ftantial  parts  of  religion,  and  flattered 
themfelves  with  the  moft  delufive  hopes, 
in  the  midft  of  the  moft  flagrant  breaches, 
and  even  the  moft  corrupt  mifreprefenta- 
tions  of  the  divine  commands.  The  more 
plain,  which  were  alfo  the  more  intereft- 
ing  parts  of  the  law,  were  veiled  and  inif- 
conftrued,  debafed  and  mutilated  by  the 
Scribes  and  Elders ;  whofe  falfe  glofles  had 
obfcured  the  very  fundamental  principles 
of  divine  worfhip,  and  moral  obligation : 
and  who  by  calling  off  the  attention  of 
men  from  weighty  matters  to  trifling  and 
indifferent  circumftantials,  had,  as  out 

Lord 
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Lord  himfelf  informed   them,  {  made 
ivord  of  Gcd  of  ?2one  effect  through  their 
traditions.     Their  own  whimfical  fpecu- 
lations,  or  arbitrary  pofitions,  had  ufurped 
the  feat  of  infpired  dodhine :  they  were 
more  affiduous  to  amufe  the  imagination 
with  the  dreams  of  the  Rabbins,   than  to 
imprefs   the  heart  with  thofe  principles, 
which  have  the  bell  tendency  to  promote 
a  holy  and  upright  conduct,  amidft  the 
various  iituations  and  trials   of  life.     For 
thefe  reafons    our  Lord  upbraided    them 
for  the  indifcriminate  regard  which  they 
paid  to  undoubted  revelation  and  dubious 
tradition ;    and  in    confequence    of   their 
intermixing  the  moft  abfurd  and  trifling 
ceremonies    with    the  more    folemn  and 
authorized   ads    of   religious  fervice,    he 
faid   to    them,    k  In    roam    do  ye   ivorjhip 
God,  teaching  for  doffrines  the  command 
ments  of  men. 

The  Jews,  from  the  beginning,  had  been 
taught  to  connect  religion  with  places  as 

j  Mark  vii.  13,  k  lb.  7. 

well 
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Well  as  perfons ;  and  to  affix  that  kind  of 
fanctity  to  the  former,  as  well  as  to  pay- 
that  reverence  to  the  latter,  which  weak 
minds  would  be  very  apt  to  apply  to  all 
the  purpofes  of  fuperftition  $  and  which 
policy  v/ould  be  fure  to  employ  as  an  in- 
ftrument  of  fecuring  the  moil  implicit 
fubmiffion  to  all  its  prefcriptions. 

This  people  had  fir  ft  an  ark  built  as  the 
fymbol  of  the  divine  prefence  :  in  a  more 
iplendid  period  of  their  hiftory  the  temple 
was  erected ;  where  they  were  inftructed 
to  perform  the  more  folemn  rites  of  re 
ligious  worfhip, 

Accuftomed  fo  much  to  connect  the 
Deity  with  fymbols,  and  his  worfhip  with 
times  and  places,  there  was  nothing  more 
mortifying  to  their  pride,  or  more  irre- 
concileable  to  their  prejudices,  than  that 
dodrine  which  inculcated  fuch  worfhip 
of  l  the  Father  in  Jfirit  and  in  truth,  as 
was  quite  independent  of  all  the  forms, 

|  John  iv*  23* 

I  which 
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which  authority  had  fanftified,  and 
torn  had  familiarized  :  a  dodtrine  which 
was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  blafphemy  a- 
gainft  the  temple,  by  leflening  its  import 
ance,  and  even  fuperfeding  its  neceffity. 

As  the  law  of  Mofes  was  of  divine  in- 
ftitution,  it  deferved,  and  demanded  the 
moft  ferious  regards ;  and  to  flight  any  of 
its  fervices,  was  to  infult  the  authority 
which  enjoined  them.  The  veneration 
that  was  infpired  by  the  fenfe  of  its  ori 
ginal,  was  perfectly  right  in  its  principle ; 
though  fuperftitioii  had  engrafted  on  it 
many  falfe  and  ridiculous  opinions.  As 
the  law  was  allowed  to  be  divine,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  it  was  univerfally  be 
lieved  by  this  people,  to  be  perpetual  alfo. 
The  fame  prejudices,  therefore,  would  in 
different  circumftances  lead  the  Jews  to 
aft  differently :  at  one  moment  they  per 
verted  the  law  by  human  invention,  and 
in  the  next  they  inferred  its  immutability 
from  its  divine  origin.  What  then  could 
they  think  of  a  teacher,  who  while  pro- 
2  feffing 
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feffing  his  miffion  from  God,  introduced 
a  religion  which  abrogated  inftitutions 
confeffedly  derived  from  the  fame  God  ? 

When  we  reflect  on  the  general  ftate  of 
the  Jewifh  church,  and  the  particular 
principles  which  prevailed  among  the  dif 
ferent  orders  of  which  it  was  compofed, 
and  the  different  feels  into  which  it  was 
divided;  when  we  confider  what  were 
their  modes  of  worfhip,  and  what  their 
habits  of  life  ;  how  inveterate  their  pre 
judices;  and  how  flattering  their  expec 
tations  ;  how  flubborn  was  their  pride, 
which  arofe  from  their  diftindion,  and 
haw  tenacious  of  all  thofe  privileges, 
which  were  the  ^emblems  of  that  dif- 
tindionj  when  we  revolve  thefe  confi- 
derations  in  our  minds,  inftead  of  being 
furprized  at  the  oppofition,  which  the 
Jews  of  all  ranks  and  denominations  made 
to  Jefus  Chrift ;  we  may  rather  wonder 
that  a  man  ihould  arife  from  among  them, 
who  fliould  attempt  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  new  religion  on  the  overthrow  of  all 
I  2  that 
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that  had  been  held  facred  and  venerable 
for  ages ;  a  religion  which  fubverted  na 
tional  diftindions,  inftead  of  eftablifhing 
them;  which  mortified  national  pride,  in 
ftead  of  cherifhing  it;  which  corrected 
every  inveterate  error ;  which  fwept  away 
all  the  idle  incumbrances  of  external  rites  ; 
and  ftripped  of  its.  imaginary  fanftity  even 
the  temple  of  Jerufalem* 

What  had  a  religion  fuch  as  this  to  ex- 
pedt  from  the  people  to  whom  it  was  firft 
preached  ?  What,  but  all  the  contempt 
that  vanity  could  manifeft;  and  all  the 
oppofition  which  malice  could  effedt  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  could  infpire 
in  the  breaft  of  him  that  preached  it,  a 
confidence  of  fuccefs,  but  the  wifdom  of 
God?  And  what,  but  the  power  of  God, 
could  give  that  fuccefs  ? 

As  the  gofpel  had  the  moft  formidable 
oppofition  to  ftruggle  with  from  the  peo 
ple  to  whom  it  was  firft  preached,  fo  was 

7  * 
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ft  calkd  to  a  conflict  equally  arduous,  and 
to  human  appearance  unavailing  and  def- 
perate,  with  the  reft  of  mankind,  who 
were  profeffedly  included  in  the  grand  and 
nextenfive  objecls  it  had  in  view.  Its  de- 
fign  was  the  moli  liberal  that  humanity 
could  have  wifhed,  or  benevolence  could 
have  planned.  But  while  its  extent  gave 
-difguft  to  the  Jews,  whofe  felfifhnefs 
could  not  bear  to  fee  that  grace  made  uni- 
verfal,  which  they  had  hitherto  fondly 
confidered  as  appropriate  and  peculiar  to 
themfelves  -y  fo  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rewards  which  this  grace  was  deiigned  to 
beftow,  and  the  means  by  which  indivi 
duals  might  participate  of  its  bleffings, 
were  fuch  as  were  neither  fuited  to  the 
tafte  of  the  Gentiles,  nor  reconcileable 
with  their  cuftoms,  principles,  or  pur- 
'  fuits. 

At  the  time  when  Chrift  appeared,   the 
Roman  empire  had  reached  the  very  me 
ridian  of  its  glory.     It  was  the  illuftrious 
period,  when  power  and  policy  receiving 
I  <$  aid 
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aid  from  learning  and  fcience,  and  embel- 
lifhment  from  the  orators  and  the  poets, 
gave  law  to  the  world,  directed  its  tafte, 
and  even  controuled  its  opinions.  It  was 
the  age  when  enquiry  was  awake  and  ac 
tive  on  every  fubjedt  that  was  fuppofed  to 
be  of  curious  or  ufeful  inveftigation, 
whether  in  the  natural  or  the  intellectual 
world.  It  was,  in  £hort,  iuch  an  age  as 
impofture  mult  have  found  in  every  ref- 
pedt  the  leaft  aufpicious  to  its  defigns  ; 
efpecially  fuch  an  impofture  as  chriftian- 
ity,  if  it  had  deferved  the  name, 

But  to  reprefent  in  the  ftrongeft  light 
the  great  disadvantages,  under  which  the 
gofpel  laboured  at  its  firft  publication,  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  a  fhort  view  of  the 
ftate  of  philofophy  and  religion  among  the 
Gentiles  at  that  period. 

With  refpedt  to  the  former,  there  were 
principles  common  to  the  various  clafles 
and  profeffions  into  which  the  unbounded 
licence  of  fancy  and  Speculation  had  di 
vided 
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vided  it,  which  were  in  the  higheft  degree 
hoftile  to  the  limplicity  of  Chriftian  faith, 
and  to    the   purity  of  Chriftian  practice. 
Viewed  merely  in  theory,  it  juftly  merited 
the  cenfure  pafled  on  it  by  the  Apoftles : 
and  confidered  in  a  pradical  light,  it  de- 
ferved  ftill  feverer  reprehenfion.     At  beft 
it  was  m  vain  deceit :  for,  whether  it  rea- 
foned  on  metaphyfics,   or  theology;    on 
God,  or  nature ;  its  poiitions   were  arbi 
trary,  and  its  conclufions  fallacious.     Far 
removed  from  the  iimple  and  pure  dic 
tates  of  common  fenfe,  it  involved  itfelf 
in  intricacies  that  tended  to  embarrafs  the 
underftanding  -y  and  while  it  amufed  the 
genius    of  fpeculation,   it   either   feduced 
the  judgment    into  a  raili  and   ftubborn 
dogmatifm,  or  infufed  doubts  which  led 
to    an    univerfal    fcepticifm.      Bold  and 
daring  in  enquiries  beyond  the  Iphere  of 
reafon-,  it  affeded  to  explain  what  it  could 
not  comprehend,  or  prefume  to  condemn 
what  it  could  not  account  for.     Hence 
iprung  philofophers  who  eredted  fyftems 

ro  Col.  xi.  8. 

H  of 
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of  what  was  n jalfely  called  fcience,  accord 
ing  to  their  particular  prejudices;  and 
who  made  partial  appearances  the  criteria 
of  general  principles.  Shall  we  wonder 
that  men,  who  indulged  their  fancies  in 
fuch  excurfions  into  the  unbounded  wilds 
of  fpeculation,  °  became  vain  in  their  ima 
ginations  ;  and  that  their  foolifh  heart  was 
darkened  ? 

But  their  philofophy  was  not  merely 
vain  ;  it  was  .pernicious  alib.  It  not  only 
deluded  the  understanding,  but  corrupted 
the  heart.  It  unfettled  the  very  firlt  prin 
ciples  of  virtue  and  religion  ;  it  weakened, 
if  not  totally  deftroyed  their  belt  mo 
tives  ;  and  rendered  their  molt  powerful 
fandions,  if  not  abfolutely  abortive,  yet  at 
lealt  uncertain. 

Carrying  its  prefumptupus  and  ungo- 
verned  fpeculation  into  the  very  effence  qf 
the  Divinity,  and  Itraining  its  eager  fight 
to  penetrate  the  pavilion  of  darknefs 

*  i  Tim,  vi.  20.  °  Rom,  i»  21* 

which 
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which  encircles  the  eternal  throne,  it  firft 
doubted,  and  at  length  denied  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  firft  caufe  independent  of  na 
ture,  and  of  a  providence  that  fuperintends 
its  laws,  and  governs  the  concerns  of 
mankind. 

That  great  doctrine,  which  is  the  moft 
powerful  guardian  of  virtue  and  religion, 
and  which  of  all  others  has  the  moft  ef 
fectual  tendency  to  influence  our  hopes 
and  fears,  I  mean  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
ftate,  was  totally  rejected  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  Pagan  philofophers ;  and  ren 
dered  doubtful  and  equivocal  by  their  moft 
diftinguifhed  moralifts.  It  was  taught, 
and  even  enforced  by  legiflators  from  mo 
tives  of  policy ;  while  to  philofophy  was 
referved  the  privilege  of  contradicting  it  ia 
the  fchools. 

Some  of  the  philofophers,  indeed,  con 
tended  for  a  future  exiftence,  in  which  no 
moral  difpenfation  of  rewards  and  punifti- 
ments  was  to  take  place  :  for  after  the  ex 
piration 
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piration  of  the  Great  Year  the  Stoics  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  fame  fyftem  would  arife ; 
after  the  general  conflagration,  the  fame 
train  of  events  would  follow ;  the  fame 
number  of  beings  exift,  and  a<ft  in  the 
fame  circumftances ;  the  fame  virtues  be 
depreffed,  and  the  fame  vices  triumphant, 
in  endlefs  and  unalterable  fucceffion. 

Even  thofe  who  may  be  juftly  efteemed 
the  wifeft  and  moft  virtuous  that  the 
Pagan  world  could  boail  of,  in  effed:  over 
threw  the  dodrine  they  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  patronize.  They  defended  its 
influence  on  human  conduct,  by  admit 
ting  it  only  under  the  idea  of  a  re-union 
with  the  nature  of  the  Deity ;  the  great 
eternal  ONE,  from  whom  all  fouls  pro 
ceed,  and  into  whofe  all-comprehending 
efferce  they  are  at  death  refolved  again  $ 
and  like  a  bubble  burft  and  loft  in  the 
parent  ocean,  are  fwallowed  up  in  the 
immenfity  of  God ;  and  thus  all  perfonal 
identity  and  feparate  confcioufnefs  are  for 
ever  extinguifhed.  This  is  the  fublime 

of 
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of  Pagan  philofophy,  exalted  by  the  joint 
power  of  metaphyfics  and  theology  ! 

The  fuperftitions  of  the  Heathen  world 
were  as  oppofite  to  the  genius  of  Chrif- 
tian  worfliip,  as  its   philofophy  was  ad- 
verfe  to  the  principles  of  its  faith.     They 
were  fuch  as  were  repugnant  to  eveiy  rule 
of    devotion    laid   down    by   our   bleffed 
Lord.     They  were  fuch  as  could  not  be 
mixed  with  the  Chriftian  rites  by  any  arts 
of  accommodation  j  by  any  modes  of  me 
lioration,  or  refinement.       On    the  con 
trary,  they  were  altogether  to  be  rejected  ; 
and   the  very  foundation  on  which  they 
were  reared  and  fupported  was  to  be  to 
tally  deftroyed.      For  the  worfhip  which 
was  eflablifhed  in  the  Pagan  world,  was 
not  merely   abfurd ;    it  was    impious  in 
the  extreme.       It  was  debauched  by  an 
idolatry,     which     had    a   multiplicity   of 
the  moft  execrable  divinities  for  its  ob 
jects.      The  gods  of  the  heathen,  who  at 
beft  were  but  juft  lifted  above  humanity, 
were  in  a  thoufand  in  fiances  funk  below 

it, 
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it,  by  crimes  that  were  a  difgrace  to  na 
ture,  and  by  cruelties  that  would  fhock 
even  the  mcfl  barbarous  favage.  Thofe 
rites  which  policy  had  confecrated  to  their 
altars,  and  which  ignorance  revered  with 
ftupid  admiration,  frequently  degenerated 
into  fcenes  of  rnadnefs,  lafcivioufnefs,  and 
cruelty.  Their  oracles,  their  auguries, 
and  their  facrifices  ;  their  public  fpedla- 
cles,  and  fplendid  games  -,  yea,  the  whole 
apparatus  of  Pagan  fuperftition  were  the 
engines  of  political  tyranny,  and  of  po 
pular  deluiion,  and  barred  all  accefs  to  the 
entrance  of  truth  and  freedom,  purity  and 
fimplicity. 

To  the  oppofitipn  which  arofe  on  thefe 
grounds,  we  may  add  another  fource  of 
,diflike,  which  prevailed  more  efpecially 
among  the  fubjedts  of  the  Roman  empire, 
to  the  founder,  and  the  firft  preachers,  of 
jhe  Ch'riftian  religion. 

They  were  Jews :  and  of  all  charac 
ters,  that  of  a  Jew  was  the  moil  defpifed 

and 
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and  abhorred  among  the  gentiles.  The 
diftinftion  which  this  people  claimed, 
was  offensive  and  mortifying  to  other  na 
tions  ;  and  the  contrariety  of  their  civil 
cuftoms  and  modes  of  worfhip  to  the 
practice  of  the  whole  world,  rendered 
them  the  objects  of  univerfal  deteft- 
atfon.  A  religion  originating  with  a 
Jew,  and  fupported  by  perfons  of  the 
fame  charadter,  had,  independently  of 
every  other  circumftance,  but  little  prof- 
pedl  of  gaining  profelytes  among  the  gen 
tiles  ;  efpecially  gentiles  of  the  more  po- 
lifhed  ftates.  They  would  naturally  af~ 
fociate  with  it  their  ideas  of  the  Jewifh 
character ;  and  the  abhorrence  excited 
by  the  one,  would  be  extended,  without 
hefitation  and  without  diftin&ion,  to  the 
other. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  fet  before  you 
fbme  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  oppo- 
fition  which  was  made  to  the  firft  propo- 
gation  of  Chriftianity. 

The 
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The  fuccefs  of  the  gofpel  in  the  time 
of  our  blefled  Lord,  was  truly  aftonilh- 
ing,  if  we  confider  who  he  was,  and  what 
he  had  to  encounter.  But  its  more  rapid 
and  extenfive  propagation  after  his  death, 
is  a  circumftance  that  excites  flill  higher 
admiration. 

Deftitute  of  all  human  advantages,  pro- 
tedted  by  no  authority,  afllfted  by  no  art ; 
not  recommended  by  the  reputation  of  its 
author,  not  enforced  by  eloquence  in  its 
advocates,  the  word  of  God  grew  mightily 
and  prevailed.  Twelve  men,  poor,  and 
artlefs,  and  illiterate,  we  behold  triumph 
ing  over  the  fierccft  and  moft  determined 
oppofition  ;  over  the  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
giftrate,  and  the  fubtleties  of  the  philo-* 
Ibpher;  over  the  prejudices  of  the  Gen 
tile,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Jew.  They 
eflablifhed  a  religion,  which  held  forth 
high  and  venerable  myfteries,  fuch  as  the 
pride  of  man  would  induce  him  to  fu- 
fpedt,  becaufe  he  could  not  perfectly  com 
prehend  them ;  which  preached  doftrines 

pure 
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pure  and  fpiritual,  fuch  as  corrupt  nature 
was  prone  to  oppofe,  becaufe  it  fhrunk 
from  the  feverity  of  their  difcipline; 
which  required  its  followers  to  renounce 
almoft  every  opinion  they  had  embraced 
as  facred,  and  every  intereft  they  had  pur- 
fued  as  important;  which  even  expofed 
them  to  every  fpecies  of  danger  and  in 
famy  ;  to  perfecution  unmerited  and  un- 
pitied  ;  to  the  gloom  of  a  prifon,  and  to 
the  pangs  of  death.  Hopelefs  as  this 
profped:  might  appear  to  the  view  of 
fhort-fighted  man,  the  gofpel  yet  emerged 
from  the  obfcurity  in  which  it  was  likely 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  complicated 
diftrefles  of  its  friends,  and  the  unrelent 
ing  cruelty  of  its  foes.  It  fucceeded  in 
a  peculiar  degree,  and  in  a  peculiar  man 
ner;  it  derived  that  fuccefs  from  truth; 
and  obtained  it  under  circumftances,  where 
faliehood  muft  have  been  detected  and 
crufhed, 

In  vain  therefore  has  the  infidious  in 
genuity  of  the  infidel  and  fceptic  been 

employed 
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employed  in  the  prepofterous  endeavour 
of  accounting  for  the  miraculous  fuccefs 
of  Chriftianity  from  caufes  merely  hu 
man.  The  true  philofopher,  who  will 
reft  fatisfied  with  no  caufe  but  what  is 
fully  adequate  to  the  effedts  produced, 
readily  acknowledges  the  affiftance  of 
God,  in  the  witnefs  he  bare  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Apoftles,  by  many  figns, 
and  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds. 

The  rational  advocate  for  Chriftianity 
fcorns  to  ihelter  hirnfelf  in  fceptical  and 
difingenuous  mifreprefentation.  He  knows 
the  force  of  fecondary  caufes;  he  with 
well-founded  exultation  employs  them  as 
additional  arguments  for  the  foundnefs  of 
his  faith;  he  derives  the  ftrongeft  fup- 
port  for  their  admirable  and  ftriking 
confiftence  with  the  pretences  of  a  reli 
gion,  which  difclaimed  the  ufe  of  thofe 
engines  by  which  impofture  is  ufually 
maintained,  the  intrigues,  I  mean,  of  po 
licy,  and  the  violence  of  arms.  But  he, 
at  the  fame  time,  contends,  that  while 

the 
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the  interefts  of  the  gofpel  were  promoted 
by  thofe  circumftances  which  muft  have 
been  fatal  to  every  falfe  religion,  they  were 
chiefly  and  primarily  promoted  by  other  and 
more  efficacious  methods  j  by  the  power 
of*  God  which  enabled  the  founder  of 
Chriftianity  to  perform  what  unaided  man 
never  performed ;  and  by  the  wifdom  of 
God,  which  affifted  him  in  fpeaking  as 
man  never  fpake. 

A  living  writer,  the  elegance  of  whofe 
ftyle  feems  to  have  conferred  a  very  alarm 
ing  popularity  on  the  licentioufnefs  of  his 
opinions,  has  affigned  the  reception  of 
Chriftianity  to  FIVE  CAUSES;  each  of 
which  he  has  reprefented,  as  in  reality 
unconnected  with  any  divine  interpoiU 
tion. 

Firft,  "  P  the  inflexible  and  intolerant 
zeal   of    the    firft    Chriftians,     derived 

*  Gibbon's  Hift.  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  p.  536,  edit.  410.  1777. 

K  from 
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"  from  the  Jews,  but  purified  from  the 
"  unfocial  fpirit,  which  had  deterred 
"  the  Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law 
«  of  Mofes." 

Now,  zeal  which  is  at  once  intolerant* 
and  purified  from  any  unfocial  fpirit,  is 
a  quality,  which  we  leave  it  to  the  fin- 
gularity  of  this  writer  to  conceive,  and 
to  his  eloquence  to  defcribe. 

But  we  deny  the  fa<ft,  that  any  kind  or 
any  degree  of  intolerance  exifted  among 
the  primitive  Chriftians :  and  as   to  their 
zeal,  we  maintain  that  it  did  not  bear  the 
flighteft   fimilitude   to   the  fiercenefs  and 
bigotry   of   the    Jews.       It    was  derived 
from  very  different  caufes,  and  aimed  at 
far  nobler  ends.  It  was  not  the  narrow  and 
temporal  interefts  of  one  nation,  but  the 
general    reformation,    and     the     fpiritual 
happinefs  or  the  whole  world,  which  the 
teachers  of  Chriftianity  were  anxious  to 
promote.    -That  firmnefs.,  which  may  be 

mifcon- 
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inifconftrued  into  intolerance,  and  that 
adivity,  which  we  are  content  to  call  by 
the  name  of  zeal,  had,  in  the  ufual  courie 
of  hitman  affairs,  a  tendency  to  retard, 
rather  than  to  facilitate  the  propagation 
of  the  gofpel.  The  Chriftian,  inftead  of 
falling  into  the  fafhionabie  and  popular 
intercommunity  of  worfhip,  difdained, 
arnidft  the  terrors  of  impending  death, 
to  throw  incenfe  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter  : 
he  boldly  pronounced  the  whole  iyftem 
of  Pagan  mythology  impofture  $  and 
charged  the  whole  ritual  of  its  external 
devotions,  with  groveling  fuperftition,  and 
profane  idolatry, 


A  fecund  Caufe  he  finds  in  "  the 
V  trine  of  a  future  life/'  Such  a  doctrine, 
doubtlefs,  is  congenial  to  the  nature  of 
man  as  an  accountable  and  moral  agent  ; 
it  is  repeatedly  iniifted  upon  in  the  gof 
pel,  and  mult  ultimately,  and  in  a.  fa 
vourable  ftate  of  things,  have  increafed 
its  efficacy.  But  the  future  life  taught 
by  the  Apoftles  had  few  recommendations 
K2  in 
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in  the  fight  of  the  Heathen  world.  It 
was  offenfive  to  the  Epicureans  by  the 
punifhments  it  threatened  :  it  was  not  at- 
traftive  to  the  vulgar  by  the  very  rewards 
which  it  propofed.  The  pride  of  the 
philofopher  was  fhocked  by  the  dodtrine 
of  a  refurreftion,  the  mode  of  which  he 
was  unable  to  comprehend  :  the  ima 
ginations  of  other  men  were  feebly  im- 
preffed  by  the  reprefentation  of  a  future 
ftate,  which  did  not  hold  out  the  ferene 
fky,  the  verdant  garden,  and  the  luxurious 
enjoyments  of  an  Elyfium. 

A  third  Caufe  he  finds  in  "  the  mira- 
"  culous  powers  afcribed  to  the  primi- 
"  tive  church  $"  and  then  proceeds,  in  a 
ftyle  of  the  moft  contemptuous  and  bitter 
derifion  to  infmuate  that  thefe  powers 
were  never  poiTefled. 

Now,  the  hardieft  advcrfaries  of  the 
gofpel,  a  Porphyry,  a  Celfus,  and  a  Ju 
lian,  do  not  deny  the  exiftence  of  thofe 
miracles :  and  Chriftianity  has  little  to 

i  fear 
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fear  from  the  improbable  caufes  to  which 
thefe  writers  impute  them* 

It  is,  however  worthy  of  remark,  that 
when  Chriftianity  was  publiilud,  a  ge 
neral  prejudice  in  the  people,  and  a  very 
fevere  fpirit  of  fufpicion  in  the  govern 
ment,  prevailed  againft  the  belief  of  Mi 
racles.  They  were  ftigmatized  by  the 
opprobrious  appellation  of  Magic:  and 
Auguftus,  it  is  well  known,  had  pub- 
limed  very  rigorous  edids  againft  the 
whole  race  of  Prsfligiators. 

The  peculiar  difficulties,  which  ob- 
ftructed  the  reception  of  Chriftian  mira 
cles  have  been  explained  with  great  acute- 
nefs  of  reafoning,  and  great  depth  of  eru 
dition,  by  a  modern  writer,  whofe  re 
marks  defeat  indeed  the  fallacies,  but  feem 
to  have  efcaped  the  notice  of  our  ingeni 
ous  and  indefatigable  hiftorian. 

The  fum  of  his  arguments  I  will  give 
K3  in 
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his  own  words.     "  q  The  multitude    of 

"  popular    gods    admitted    amongft    the 

"  Heathens  did  by  necefiary  confequence 

"  occafion  fuch  a  multitude  of  pretended 

"  miracles,  that  they  infenfibly  loji  their 

'*  force,  w\&funk  in  their  efteem.  Though 

ee  the  philofophers  in  general,  and  men  of 

"  reading   and  contemplation  could  not 

"  but  difcover  the  groflhefs  and 'abfur- 

es  dity  of    the  Civil  Religion;    yet  this 

"  could  have  little  effect  on  the  Vulgar, 

<(  or  tbemjehes :  not  on  the  Vulgar ,  be- 

"  caufe  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  wiieft 

"  ^nd  moft  politic  heads  zealouily  to  fup- 

"  port  and  encourage  them  in  their  prac- 

"  tices ;     not   on  tbemjehes y    becaufe   if 

*'  they    defpifed  their    Gods    they    muft 

."  defpife  their  Miracles  too," 

Now,  under  thefe  circumftances,  mi 
racles  afcribed  to  the  firft  propagators  of 
Chriftianity,  muft  have  created  an  imme 
diate  and  ftubborn  prejudice  againft  their 

n  Wefton  on  the  Rejedion  of  Chriftian  Miracles  by  the 
Heathen,  p.  348.. 
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caufe:  and  nothing  could  have  fubdued 
that  prejudice,  but  miracles  really  and  vi- 
fibly  performed. 

A  fourth  Caufe  is  "  the  virtues  of 
the  firft  Chriftians;"  which  are  them- 
felves  reduced  to  a  mean  and  timid  re 
pentance  for  former  fins,  and  to  an  im 
petuous  zeal  in  fupporting  the  reputation 
of  the  left  newly  embraced. 

But  furely  in  the  eyes  of  the  Haughty 
and  jealous  Romans,  fuch  repentance  and 
fuch  zeal  muft  have  equally  excited  op- 
polition  to  Chriftianity.  The  firft  would 
have  provoked  contempt  among  perfons 
of  their  daring  felf-fufficiency ;  and  the 
other  would  have  awakened  ihe  jealoufy 
of  the  rnagiftrate.  True  it  is,  that  the 
Chriftians  had  virtues  of  a  nobler  kind. 
It  is  alfo  true,  that  thofe  virtues  did  ul 
timately  triumph  over  the  fcorn  and  ma 
lice  of  their  foes  :  and  it  is  true,  that  a 
religion  producing  fuch  effects  on  its  fol 
lowers,  and  deriving  fuccefs  from  fuch 
K  4  means, 
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means,  carries  with  it  a  prefumptive  proof, 
of  which  impofture  never  could  boaft. 

The  lafl  fecondary  Caufe  mentioned  by 
this  writer,  "  is  the  union  and  difcipline 
"  of  the  Chriftian  church." 

We  acknowledge  the  force  of  union  in 
fecuring  the  order,  and  enlarging  the  in- 
terefts  of  every  fociety  ;  and  we  heartily 
wifh,  that  fuch  union  could  be  found  in, 
ihe  earlier  ages  of  the  gofpel.  But  the 
diftraftions  and  internal  divifions  of  the 
Chriftians  prefent  a  very  different  profpedh 
And  if  the  gofpel  fucceeded,  not  only 
amidft  the  furious  a/faults  of  its  enemies, 
but  the  no  lefs  violent  contentions  of  its 
friends,  we  muft  look  for  its  fuccefs  in 
fome  other  caufe,  than  thofe  which  our 
hiftorian  has  affigned. 

Obfervations  fimilar  to  thefe  have  been 
rnoft  properly  produced,  and  moft  ably 
enforced  by  various  writers,  who,  have  re 
pelled  the  bafe  and  difingenuous  aflaults  of 

this 
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this  molt  dangerous  enemy.  But  in  re 
viewing  the  circumftaiices  which  attended 
the  propagation  of  the  gofpel,  I  could  not, 
confidently  with  the  Jfpirit  of  this  Infti- 
tution,  avoid  taking  fome  notice  of  his 
treacherous  and  infidious  endeavours  to 
undermine  this  important  argument  for 
"the  truth  of  our  faith  :  nor  could  I  neglefl 
fo  favourable  an  opportunity  as  the  pre- 
fent,  of  cautioning  the  younger  part  of 
my  audience,  agairift  bei:ig  unwarily "  fe- 
duced  into  an  approbation  of  his  fenti- 
jnents,  by  the  inlinuating  arts  of  his  fo- 
phiftry,  and  the  captivating  graces  of  his 
language, 

We  are  by  no  means  infenfible  to  the 
merits  of  our  hiflonan ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  we  know  and  lament  his  eagernefs  to 
throw  a  veil  over  the  deformities  of  the 
Heathen  theology,  to  decorate  with  all 
the  fplendor  of  panegyric  the  tolerant 
fpirit  of  its  votaries,  to  degrade  by  diiin- 
genuous  infmuation,  or  by  farcaftic  fatire, 
the  importance  of  revelation,  to  exhibit 
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in  the  moft  offenfive  features  or  diftortion 
the  weakneffes  and  the  follies  of  its  friends, 
-and  to  varniili  over  the  cruelties,  and  exalt 
the  wifdom  of  its  mercilefs  and  unrelent 
ing  enemies. 

O1     c  .        .  '._      ZL&Lt^iL     j.  '._   c;.  ^57t 

I  fhall  now  conclude  this  difcourfe  by 
briefly  enumerating  a  few  particulars, 
which  have  been  already  offered  to  your 
confideration  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  .enqui 
ries  into  the  rife  and  propagation  of  Ma- 
hometanifm  and  Chriftianity. 

It  has  bsen  already  (reWn,  from  the 
ferorefs  and  univerfal  teftimony  of  hiftory, 
that  every  circumftance  of  the  times, 
every  particular  in  the  manners  and  fitua- 
tion  of  mankind,  plainly  and  undeniably 
concurred  to  favour  the  fuccefs  of  Maho- 

•  i  .'  '.  i\  i 

rnetan  in^pofture. 

We  have  now  feen  from  the  fame  un 
doubted  authority,  that  the  religion  of 
Chri1!:,  at  its  firft  appearance  in  the  world, 
(humanly  fpeaking)  laboured  under  all 
poffible  difadvantages ;  and  that  every  ap 
parent 
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parent  probablity  was  ftrcngly  and  cbci- 
fively  againft  its  fuccefs. 

The   gofpel  was  not,    like  the  Maho 
metan   impoftiire,    propofed  to  a   people 
rude  and  uncivilized,   or  at  a  time  when 
universal  ignorance  and  barbarifm  had  pre 
pared  mankind  to  receive,  without  hefita- 
tion,  any  impreffions  from  the  artful  and 
defigning ;  but  in  an  age,  which  perhaps 
above  all  others,  was  diftinguifhed  for  cu 
rious    fpeculation,    and    philofophical    re- 
fearch.     The   Roman  empire  was  at  that 
time  in  its  full  glory;  and  a  long  and  pro 
found  peace,  together  with  the  patronage 
and  encouragement  of  authority,  had  con 
tributed  to  raife  the  arts  and  fciences  to  a 
height  unknown  before ;  and  which   later 
ages,  with  all  their  boafted  improvements, 
have  fcarce  been  able  to  exceed.     At  fuch 
a  period  did  the  religion  of  Chrifh  invite, 
and  endure,  the  teft  of  the  fevereft  fcru- 
tiny  :    till,    at  length,  like  pure  gold,  it 
came   forth  unfullied,  and    undiminifhed 
from  the  flames, 

We 
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We  have  obferved  that  the  Arabian  im- 
poftor  owed  much  of  his  fuccefs  to  the 
artful  accommodation  of  his  religion  to 
the  ruling  paffions,  the  favourite  opinions, 
and  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  his  coun 
trymen.  But  the  gofjel  prefented  itfelf 
to  mankind  with  a  feverer  and  a  chafter 
afpe6L  Far  from  condefcending  to  flat 
ter  the  appetites  and  paffions,  it  illicitly 
enjoined  its  followers  the  hard  and  un- 
pleafing  tafk  of  plucking  out  even  the  eye 
and  cutting  off  the  hand,  that  gave  occa- 
fion  of  offence.  Far  from  feeking  to  re 
commend  itfelf  to  popular  favour  by  com 
plying,  and  accommodating  tenets  ;  it  di- 
redlly  and  openly  oppoftd  almoft  every 
opinion  and  every  prejudice  of  thofe  to 
whom  it  was  offered. 

The  great  and  powerful  principle  of 
national  pride,  which  pleaded  ftrongly  in 
favour  of  the  pretenfions  of  Mahomet, 
"formed  one  of  the  mofl  ftubborn  and  for 
midable  obftacles  that  oppofed  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  gofpel. 

Called 
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Called  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Lord  againft  an  unbelieving  world,  and 
confident  of  vidory  from  the  promife  of 
a  divine  affiftance  for  ever  at  hand,  the 
Arabian  beheld  in  the  religion  of  his  war 
like  prophet  the  grand  and  only  inftru- 
ment  which  could  raife  his  country  from 
obfcurity  to  glory,  from  weaknefs  and 
contempt  to  power  and  dominion. 

But  to  the  Jewiili  people  Christianity 
prefented  no    fuch  flattering   views.     Its 
grand  and  fundamental  docTrine,  faith  in 
an   humble,  fuffering  Meffiah,    obfcured 
the  brighter!  profpedts,  and  overthrew  the 
faireft  opinions,  which  a  long  and  unin 
terrupted    tradition  apparently    fupported 
by  prophecy,   had  taught  them  to  enter 
tain.     Their  firft  ftep  towards  embracing 
the  gofpel,  was  founded   on  the  ruin  of 
every  hope  which  ambition  had  infpired ; 
and  previoully    to  their  converfion,  they 
were  called  upon  for  ever  to  renounce  their 
deareft  expectations  of  brilliant  conquefls 
and  unbounded  dominion  under  the  aufpi- 

cious 
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cious  guidance  of  a  mighty  and  trium 
phant  deliverer.  They  could  not  there 
fore  look  but  with  indignation  on  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a  religion,  which  tended  to  de 
prive  them  of  their  peculiar  privileges  and 
diftindtions ;  to  confound  them  again  with 
the  mafs  of  mankind  5  and  to  reduce  them 
from  that  haughty  pre-eminence  which 
they  had  hitherto  claimed,  to  the  fame 
level  with  the  furrounding  nations,  whom 
they  had  been  accuftomed  to  ihun  with 
pious  abhorrence,  or  to  fpurn  with  fullea 
contempt. 

By  an  artful  intermixture  of  the  fa 
vourite  ceremonies  and  fantaftic  rites  of 
Arabian  idolatry  with  the  new  modes  of 
worfhip,  which  he  enjoined;  and  by  a 
ftudied  accommodation  of  his  ftyle  and 
manner  to  the  prevailing  paffion  for  the 
language  and  ornaments  of  poetry,  the 
fagacious  impoftor  facilitated  the  recep 
tion  of  his  doihines  among  his  country 
men. 

But 
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But  the  religion  of  Jefus  Chrifl  could 
boaft  no  fuch  advantages.  As  it  oppofed 
the  pride,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews, 
fo  was  it  equally  hoftile  to  every  prepof- 
feffion  of  the  Gentiles. 

To  the  vulgar,  attached  as  they  wero 
to  the  licentious  feftivals,  the  folemn  pro-' 
cefiions,  and  the  pompous  pageantries  of 
heathenifm,  the  pure  and  fpiritual  worfhip 
of  ChrifKanity  difplayed  no  charms  :  while 
the  more  enlightened  among  them,  en 
amoured  of  the  fubtleties  of  human  wif- 
dom,  and  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  an 
ablurd  and  unintelligible  philofophy,  were 
unwilling  to  believe  that  the  plainnefs  and 
fimplicity  of  the  gofpel  could  ever  be 
worthy  an  omnifcient  God. 

Laftly,  the  gofpel  was  not,  like  the 
impofture  of  Mahomet,  impofed  upon 
the  fubjecl:  nations  by  the  ftern  command 
of  a  conquering  tyrant ;  nor  was  it  for 
the  fpace  of  full  300  years,  even  indi- 
7  redly 
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redly  countenanced  by  any  influence   of 
government  and  authority  :  on  the  con 
trary,  we  behold  with  ailonifliment,  the 
pomp  of  adverfe  power,  no  lefs  than  the 
pride  of  learning,  and  the  arrogance  of 
philofophy,  refifting  its  influence  by  a  long 
and  perfevering  perfecution,  but  bowing 
at    length   before    the    plain   and   artlefs 
preaching  of  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  il 
literate  fifhermen  of  Galilee. 

*  \ 
To  fuch  ftupendous  effects  an  adequate 

caufe  muft  be  affigned. 

A  revolution  fo  aftonifhing,  accom- 
pliflied  by  inftruments  fo  evidently  weak 
and  difproportioned,  and  under  circum- 
ilances  fo  adverfe  and  unfavourable,  natu 
rally  teaches  us  to  look  higher ;  to  elevate 
our  views  far  above  the  reach  of  human 
ftrength  and  wifdom,  even  to  that  Al 
mighty  Being,  from  whom  alone  cometh 
every  good  and  every  perfeSt  gift. 

SE1U 
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Some  fald  he  Is  a  good  Man  :  others  f aid, 
Nay,  but  he  deceivetb  the  People. 

THERE  is  a  ftrong  and  a&ive  cu- 
riofity  in  the  human  mind,  which 
ever  prompts  us  to  enquire  into  the  lives 
and  characters  of  men,  whofe  names  have 
been   rendered  famous    for    the  extraor 
dinary  events  of  which  they  have   been 
the    inftruments,    and  by  the  important 
revolutions   which   they   have   occafioned 
in  the  world.     From  the  proper  and  tem 
perate  indulgence  of  this  principle,  how 
ever  its  exertions  may  have  been  fome- 
times  condemned  as  ufelefs  and  unprofit- 
L  able, 
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able,  many  and  folid  advantages  may  be 
derived  to  the  caufe  of  knowledge  and  of 
truth.  The  connection  which  fubfifts 
between  the  hiftory  of  every  event,  and 
the  charafter  of  its  author,  is  obvious ; 
they  refle6t  reciprocal  light  on  each  other  j 
and  it  is  only  by  an  attentive  investigation 
of  both,  that  we  can  be  enabled  to  dif- 
cover  with  certainty  the  motives  which 
influenced  the  attempt,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  was  accomplished. 

But  in  thofe  {peculations  of  more  awful 
importance,  which  regard  the  Spiritual 
and  eternal  welfare  of  mankind ;  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  examine  the  pretenfions 
of  thofe  who  have  laid  claim  to  divine  in- 
fpiration,  and  immediate  commiffion  from 
the  Deity  -,  there  is  not  only  a  propriety, 
but  alfo  a  neceffity  for  enquiring  with  mi- 
nutenefs  into  the  character  of  perfons, 
who  have  aflumed  fo  high  and  venerable 
an  office.  From  fuch  an  enquiry  into  the 
life  of  the  founder  may  be  deduced  no 
mean  or  indeciiive  evidence  of  the  truth 

or 
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or  falfehood  of  his  religion ;  and  by  con 
templating  his  conduct  in  the  different 
fituations  and  circumftances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  we  may  be  enabled  to  trace 
plain  and  unequivocal  marks  of  real 
or  pretended  infpiration  ;  and  thus  to 
form  our  judgment,  whether  it  was  obe 
dience  to  the  commands  of  God,  or 
compliance  with  the  dictates  of  worldly 
intereft,  that  influenced  and  directed  his 
adions. 

In  furveying  the  life  of  Mahomet,  we 
cannot  but  obferve  with  much  furprife, 
the  oppolite  and  contradictory  characters 
under  which  he  has  been  reprefented  by 
hiftorians,    who   from    different  motives, 
and  with  different  views,  have  tranfmitted 
to   posterity  the  moft  irreconcileable  ac 
counts   of  the  fame  public  and   memor 
able  events.     In  the  various  writings   of 
his  numerous  followers  the  character  of 
the  prophet   is   uniformly  drawn   in  the 
brighteft  and  moft  amiable  colours ;  he  is 
held  up  as  the  unrivalled  pattern  of  every 
L  2  mental 
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mental  and  corporeal  perfection  ;  and  as 
diftinguifhed  by  every  quality  and  virtue 
which  can  adorn  and  elevate  human  na 
ture.  But  far  different  is  the  portrait 
which  has  been  generally  exhibited  of  this 
remarkable  perfon  by  Chriftian  hiftorians. 
Struck  with  horror  at  the  confequences 
of  his  impofture,  they  have  thought  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  fet  no  bounds  to 
their  hatred  of  the  impoftor.  Hence 
they  have  boldly  queftioned  his  intellec 
tual,  as  well  as  his  moral  faculties :  they 
have  reprefented  him  as  not  lefs  con 
temptible  on  account  of  his  abjedt  ftupi- 
dity,  than  deteftable  for  his  enormous  vices ; 
and  language  itfelf  has  feemed  to  labour 
under  the  difficulties  of  expreffing  with  fuf- 
ficient  ftrength,  their  ideas  of  the  com 
plicated  guilt  and  bafenefs  of  his  charac 
ter.  Thus  have  Chriftian  writers  de- 
fcribed  the  man,  whom  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaftern  world, 
has,  for  more  than  eleven  hundred  years, 
blindly  revered  as  the  moft  accomplished 
of  mortals,  and  the  rnoft  facred  of  pro 
phets. 
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phets.  But  if  we  would  obtain  juft  and 
true  notions  of  this  extraordinary  cha- 
rader,  we  muft  equally  avoid  the  enthu- 
fiafm  of  the  one,  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  other ;  we  muft  not  admit,  but  with 
great  limitation,  either  the  undiftinguim- 
ing  cenfures  of  his  exafperated  oppofers, 
or  the  exaggerated  encomiums  of  his  in 
fatuated  adherents. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  immo 
derate  and  unqualified  zeal  of  Chriftian 
writers  has  often  led  them  into  unjuftifi- 
able  extremes,  which  have  injured  the 
caufe  they  flood  forth  to  defend.  Their 
reprefentations  of  the  importer,  by  the 
harm  colouring  and  diftorted  features, 
.evidently  betray  the  pencil  of  an  enemy. 
They  have  ftudioufly  magnified  every  vice, 
and  aggravated  every  circumftance,  which 
tended  in  any  degree  to  degrade,  or  to 
blacken  his  character  j  and  where  the  de- 
fcription  feemed  imperfect,  the  aid  of  fic 
tion  has  been  fome times  called  in,  to  give 
a  fhade  and  colouring  to  the  out-lines  of 
L  3  reality 
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reality  and  truth.  But  truth  approves 
not,  nor  requires  fuch  diiingenuous  arts, 
for  its  defence.  Even  if  we  admit  the 
moft  favourable  character  of  the  pretend 
ed  prophet,  which  had  been  drawn  by  his 
enthufiaftic  followers,  objections  may  ftill 
be  raifed  to  his  bold  and  impious  preten- 
fions  j  objections  too  ftrong,  I  am  con 
fident,  for  ingenuity  to  folve,  or  fophiftry 
to  elude. 

Befides,  it  was  probably  forgotten  by 
thefe  \varm,  though  mi/taken  defenders 
of  the  Chriftian  caufe,  that  by  thus  re- 
prefenting  Mahomet  as  a  perfe6t  monfter 
of  ignorance  and  vice,  they  have  in  reality 
rendered  his  fuccefs  little  lefs  than  mira 
culous  ;  and  very  difficult  at  leaft,  if  not 
abiblutely  impoffible  to  be  accounted  for 
by  any  human  means.  The  man  who 
could  projedt,  and  execute  with  fuccefs,  fo 
bold  and  hazardous  an  enterprize  as  that 
of  fubverting  the  religious  and  civil  go 
vernment  of  his  country,  and  eftablilliing 
in  their  place  a  fyftem  of  his  own,  could 

<z  never 
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never  have  been  defpicable  for  littlenefs 
of  fpirit,  or  weaknefs  of  underftanding. 
Reafon  compels  us  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch 
an  impoftor,  however  favoured  by  cir- 
cumftances,  muft  doubtlefs  have  poileffed 
iuperior  talents,  to  enable  him  to  deceive 
his  countrymen,  to  captivate  their  affec 
tions,  and  to  triumph  over  the  external 
obftacles  that  oppofed  him.  Nor  is  it 
eafy  to  conceive,  that  He  could  ever  have 
fupported  the  fevere  character  of  the  great 
reformer  of  mankind,  whofe  morals  were 
not  fpecious  at  leaft,  according  to  thofe 
ideas  of  morality  which  prevailed  among 
the  people  to  whom  his  pretensions  were 
immediately  propofed.  Whatever  his  real 
character  might  have  been,  whatever  the 
fecret  propenfities  of  his  heart,  fome 
fmall  £hare  of  hypocrify,  fome  little  re 
gard  to  external  decorum,  muft  have 
been  indifpenfably  requifite  to  inlure  his 
fuccefs. 

If  we  thus  arbitrarily   divert  the  im- 

poftor     of  thofe    qualities   and    abilities, 

L  4  which 
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which  on  the  fuppofition  of  ordinary  and 
moral  caufes,  were  effentially  neceflary  to 
the  accompliihment  of  his  defigns,    our 
reafoning  is  at  once  reduced  to  a  manifeft 
abfurdity.     For,  if  the  natural  means   of 
his   fuccefs  were  wanting,   it  can  only  be 
afcribed    to    divine.       And     thus    might 
the  impious,  with   fome  fhew  of  reafon, 
accufe  the  Almighty  of  injuftice  and  of 
caprice :    of  injuftice,  in  having  by    his 
immediate    interpofition   led    millions   of 
his     creatures    into   the  moft    deplorable 
error  :   of  caprice,  in  having  in   part  de- 
ftroyed  by  violence  that  revelation,  which 
he  had  iix  hundred  years  before  controuled 
the  courfe  of  nature  to  eftabliih  by  many 
figns,   and  wonders,    and   mighty   deeds. 
Let    us   therefore,  inftead    of  ftudying  to 
caft  an  unneceffary  gloom  over  the  cha 
racter    of  Mahomet,    rather  choofe  that 
part  to  which  reafon  and  probability  in 
cline  ;    and  let  us  admit  without  referve 
his  abilities  and  his  virtues,  to  the  utmoft 
extent   that,  confiftently  with  truth,  cai> 
poflibly  be  allowed  to  them.     Nor  let  it 

be 
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be  from  hence  imagined,  that  we  are  ani 
mated  by  any  defire  to  palliate  the  vices, 
or  to  aggrandize  the  character  of  the  pro 
phet  :  fince  under  this  fair  outfide,  this 
fpecious  difguife,  we  fhall  probably  be 
enabled  to  point  out  ftrong,  and  indif- 
putable  marks  of  the  moft  infamous  ira- 
pofture. 

Doubtlefs  amidft  all  the  characters  of 
great  and  extraordinary  men,  who,  in  the 
various  ages  and  nations  of  the  world, 
have  raifed  themfelves  by  fuperior  talents 
above  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  by  the 
force  of  genius  alone  have  effected  the 
moft  memorable  changes  in  the  courfe  of 
human  affairs  -y  no  one  prefents  itfelf  to 
the  philofopher  as  a  more  curious  or  in- 
terefting  fubject  of  inveftigation  than  that 
of  the  pretended  prophet  of  Arabia. 

Animated  by  an  ambition  which  dared 
to  attempt,  and  fupported  by  abilities 
which  qualified  him  to  conduct  the  moft 
arduous  defigns,  we  behold  him  fuddenly, 

ftarting 
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ftarting  up  from  the  fliade  of  obfcurity  ; 
projecting  with  confurnmate  art,  and  at 
length  accomplifliing  with  brilliant  fuc- 
cefs  a  revolution,  which  from  its  very  na 
ture  no  lefs  than  from  its  important  and  ex- 
tenfive  consequences,  may  be  juftly  ranked 
amongft  the  moft  ftupendous,  which  hi- 
ftory  has  recorded.  When  we  confider 
the  point  from  which  he  fet  out,  and  the 
height  to  which  he  rofe ;  when  we  con 
template  the  greatnefs  of  that  empire,  and 
the  extent  of  that  religion  which  he 
founded;  our  aftonifhment  is  excited  as 
well  by  the  fplendid  talents  and  the  pro 
found  artifice  of  the  impoftor,  as  by  the 
blind  compliance  and  abject  credulity  of 
the  multitudes  whom  he  deceived. 

The  circumftances  which  attended  the 
earlier  years  of  Mahomet,  were  certainly 
fuch  as  prefented  no  flattering  profpefe 
of  grandeur,  and  no  probable  views  of 
ambition  to  his  future  life.  Though  de- 
fcended  from  the  moft  honourable  tribe 
of  Arabia,  and  from  the  nobleft  family  of 

that 
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that  tribe,  yet  diftrefs  and  poverty  were 
the  only  portion  which  he  inherited  ;  a 
diftrefs  and  poverty  unfoftened  by  the 
tender  cares,  and  kind  indulgence,  of  pa 
rental  affedion. 

The  education  which  he  received,  like 
that  of  the  reft  of  his  countrymen,  was 
rough  and   hardy;  neither   tempered   by 
the  elegancies  of  literature,  nor  even  en 
lightened  by  the  firft  and  moil  obvious 
rudiments   of  knowledge;  but  calculated 
rather  to   invigorate    the   powers  of   the 
body,  than  to  polifh  and  enlarge  the  mind. 
The  bounty  of  nature,  however,  and  the 
exquifite  endowment  with  which  me  had 
fo  liberally  adorned   the   tfuture   prophet 
and  monarch  of  Arabia,  abundantly  com- 
penfated  for    the    unkindnefs   of  fortune. 
Graceful  in  his  perfon,  eafy  and  infinu- 
ating  in  his  manners,  and  endowed  with 
a  greatnefs  of  mind   which  could  brave 
the  ftorms  of  adverfity,  and  rife  fuperior 
to  the  difadvantages  of  an  illiterate  edu 
cation;  he  was  in  poffefiion  of  accom- 

plifhmsnts 
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plifliments  more  valuable  in  themfelves, 
and  capable  of  producing  more  illuftrious 
effecSs,  than  all  that  the  influence  of 
wealth,  or  the  authority  of  hereditary 
power  could  have  beftowed. 

But  if  Mahomet,  deprived  of  the  ufual 
means  of  cultivation  and  improvement, 
was,  during  the  earlfer  years  of  his  life, 
left  folely  to  the  guidance  of  untutored 
nature ;  he,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  en 
joyed  the  moft  favourable  opportunities  of 
acquiring  a  fpecies  of  information  far  more 
conducive  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  fubfequent 
defigns,  than  the  maxims  of  fcience  or 
the  refinements  of  philofophy  ;  the  know 
ledge,  I  mean,  of  men  and  manners. 

Surrounded  by  a  rough  and  barren  ter 
ritory,  which  denied  to  its  inhabitants 
even  the  neceflaries  of  life,  the  people  of 
Mecca,  like  the  Ifhmaelites  their  fore 
fathers,  depended  principally  on  commerce 
for  fupport.  Thus  urged  by  the  call  of 
unavoidable  neceffity,  and  favoured  by  a 

fituation 
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fituation  peculiarly  advantageous  to  fuch 
purfuits,  they  carried  on  a  conftant  and 
extenfive  intercourfe  with  Perfia,  Syria, 
Paleftine,  and  Egypt.  In  thefe  employ 
ments  the  impoftor  was  early  initiated ; 
and  during  his  travels  into  the  neighbour 
ing  nations,  befides  the  general  improve 
ment  and  cultivation  of  his  mind,  he  col- 
ledted  thofe  particular  obfervations  which 
afterwards  induced  him  to  form,  and  ac 
quire  that  knowledge  which  enabled  him 
to  execute,  his  daring  and  ambitious  de- 
figns. 

Whilft  yet  engaged  in  the  occupations 
of  commerce,  and  difcharging  with  zeal 
and  fidelity  the  humble  duties  of  fervi- 
tude,  his  ftrong  and  active  genius  already 
rofe  above  the  meannefs  and  obfcurity  of 
his  ftation;  and  from  a  well-grounded 
confidence  in  its  own  powers,  infpired 
him  with  an  opinion,  that  he  was  born  to 
move  in  a  higher  and  more  illuftrious 
fphere.  But  when  a  fudden  and  unex 
pected  change  of  fortune  had  raifed  him 
7  from 
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from  poverty  and  dependence  to  opulence 
and  eafe,  this  opinion  returned  with  aug 
mented  force ;  and  he  now  began  to  me 
ditate  ferioufly  on  the  means  of  realizing 
thofe  ideas,  which  had  hitherto  proceeded 
rather  from  the  warmth  of  imagination, 
than  from  the  deliberate  dictates  of  rea- 
fon,  or  even  the  impulfes  of  ferious  and 
habitual  hope. 

From  this  period  to  the  time  when  he 
announced  his  miffion  as  the  prophet  of 
the  moll  High,  hiflory  has  recorded  no 
thing  concerning  the  actions  and  the  pur- 
fuits  of  Mahomet.  Fifteen  years  of  his 
life  are  involved  in  the  deepeft  and  moil 
impenetrable  obfcurity.  One  hiftorian  only 
informs  us,  that  God  had  inspired  his  pro 
phet  with  a  love  of  folitude  and  retire 
ment.  But  in  this  fingle  information  we 
ice  a  ray  of  light  fufficient  to  clear  up  the 
darknefs  of  this  myflerious  interval.  In  a. 
lonely  cave,  in  thereceffes  of  Mount  Hara, 
he  fhunned  the  fociety  of  men. 

Doubt- 
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Doubtlefs,  it  was  in  this  filence  of  re 
tirement  that  the  artful  importer  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  greatnefs  :  here 
he  drew  the  general  outlines,  and  here  he , 
adjufted  the  feveral  particulars  of  that 
great  and  hazardous  project,  which  was 
hereafter  to  raife  him  to  glory  and  domi 
nion. 

At  the  time  when  Mahomet  travelled 
into  the  neighbouring  nations,  there  were 
fome  peculiar  circumftances  in  their  go 
vernment  and  manners,  which  were  cal 
culated  to  ftrike  the  deepeft  impreffion  on 
a  vigorous  and  reflecting  mind.  The  in 
ternal  diftra&ions  of  Perlia  on  the  one  fide, 
and  the  notorious  weaknefs  of  the  Roman 
provinces  on  the  other,  together  with  the 
univerfal  corruption  of  manners  that  pre 
vailed  amo.ngft  the  inhabitants  of  both, 
were  indications  too  ftrong  to  be  over 
looked  of  the  approaching  ruin  of  thefe 
mighty  and  unwieldy  empires. 


But 
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But  the  ftate  of  religion  was  probably 
the  grand    and  principal  objedl    that  at- 
trafted  the   attention,   and  employed  the 
reflections  of  Mahomet.     A  little  confi- 
deration,   and  efpecially   an    acquaintance 
with  the  Jewifh  and  Chrifitian  dodrines, 
niuft  have  convinced  him  of  the  abfurdity 
of  that  impious  idolatry  in   which  he  had 
been  educated,  and  in  all  the  madnefs  of 
which  his  countrymen  were  ftill  plunged 
•almoft  univerfally. 

In  the  mean  time  he  beheld  the  Jews, 
defpifed  and  detefted  by  all  men,  ftill  ob- 
ftinately  refufing  to  mix  with  the  reft  of 
mankind,  and  adhering  with  unfliaken  at 
tachment  to  the  law  of  Mofes :  whilft  the 
Chriftians,  divided  in  their  faith,  and  de 
generate  in  their  pradice,  had  miferably 
perverted  the  fpirit  of  their  religion  ;  and 
forgetting  the  union  and  love  which  it 
prefcribed,  were  denouncing  anathemas 
on  each  other.  Senfible  of  the  advantages 
which  he  fhould  derive  from  this  confufed 
ftate  of  affairs,  and  eagerly  ambitious  of 

power, 
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power,  the  impoftor  determined  to  cover 
his  deep  and  afpiring  fchemes  under  the 
fpecious  veil  of  divine  revelation.  Hence, 
with  a  boldnefs  of  defign  which  was  ex 
ceeded  only  by  the  cunning  that  conducted 
it,  he  meditated  a  religion,  which  by  flat 
tering  the  corrupt  pailions  and  prejudices 
of  each,  might  embrace  in  its  ample  and 
compreheniive  law  the  Chriftian,  the  Ido 
later,  and  the  Jew.  The  plan  was  great, 
and  the  execution  was  arduous :  but  the 
'wily  impoftor  facilitated  its  fuccefs  by  lay 
ing  the  foundation  of  his  whole  fyftem  on 
one  plain  and  obvious  principle,  which 
-had  never  been  difputed  by  either;  the 
•belief  of  one  only  fupreme  God,  the  in 
finite  creator  of  the  univerfe,  the  juft  re- 
warder  of  virtue,  and  the  dreadful  avenger 
Of  guilt.  A  dodtrine  thus  fimple,  which 
prefented  tQ  reafon  no  more  than  it  could 
eafily  conceive,  was  apparently  well  calcu 
lated  for  the  reception  of  all  the  nations 
upon  earth.  But  in  order  to  ftamp  the 
higheft  poffible  fanftion  upon  the  doc 
trines  which  he  taught,  and  (what  was  of 
M  ftill 
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ftill  greater  confequence)  to  lay  the  firmeft 
foundation  on  which  he  might  build  his 
own  greatnefs  and  power,  the  impoftor 
fuperadded  the  obligation  of  believing  in 
him  as  the  infpired  prophet  and  meflenger 
of  the  Almighty. 

Having  fixed  this  bafis,  he  next  pro 
ceeded  to  ereft  upon  it  a  motley  and  mif- 
fhapen  fuperftruiture,  compofed  of  the 
moft  incoherent  and  heterogeneous  mate 
rials.  In  order  the  more  effectually  to  ac- 
complifh  the  great  obje£t  which  he  had  in 
view,  of  aggrandizing  himfelf  by  cement 
ing  in  one  fyilem  the  moil  difcordant  opi 
nions  of  thofe  whom  he  laboured  to  fe- 
duce,  he  deemed  it  neceflary  to  accommo 
date  his  plan,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  the 
preconceived  notions  of  all. 

With  this  view  he  artfully  felefted  from 
the  Jewifh  and  Chriftian  morality,  thofe 
parts  which  feemed  beft  adapted  to  the 
fentiments  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  warmer  climates  in  particular^ 

blend* 
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blending  them  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
popular  traditions,  the  fuperftitious  cere 
monies,  and  the  ruling  opinions  of  his 
idolatrous  countrymen.  To  have  laid 
claim  to  a  revelation  totally  new,  and  in 
dependent  of  any  which  had  preceded  it, 
Avould  have  been  too  bold  and  hazardous  a 
ftep :  the  profound  policy  of  Mahomet 
therefore  fuggefted  to  him  a  fafer  and  more 
practicable  plan.  He  alledged  with  much 
plauiibility,  that  God  had  originally  given 
one  grand  and  univerfal  religion  to  all 
the  fons  of  men  :  that  when  the  cares  and 
avocations  of  life  had  obliterated,  or  the 
frailty  or  perverfenefs  of  human  nature 
had  corrupted  this  faith,  it  had  pleafed  the 
Almighty  in  his  mercy  to  fend  forth  fuc- 
ceffive  prophets,  to  inftrucT:  and  to  reform 
mankind,  ever  prone  to  wander  from  the 
plain  and  limple  paths  of  truth :  Such, 
amongft  many  others  whom  his  own  crea 
tive  imagination  raifed  up  and  dignified 
with  the  prophetic  office,  fuch  was  Mofes ; 
whofe  miffion  was  by  the  particular  de- 
lignation  of  providence  confined  within  the 
M  2  nar- 
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narrow  limits  of  one  people :  Such  too 
was  Jefus ;  whofe  more  liberal,  and  com- 
prehenfive  fyftem,  proceeding  from  a 
fuller  and  more  perfect  exertion  of  divine 
goodnefs,  was  deftined  to  confer  its  bene 
fits,  without  diftinftion,  on  all  the  widely 
extended  race  of  mankind  :  Since  time, 
however,  had  unhappily  corrupted  the 
doftrines  of  Chriftianity  itfelf,  and  left 
men  once  more  to  wander  in  darknefs  and 
in  error,  it  had  at  length  pleafed  the  Al 
mighty  to  eleft  HIM  as  the  inftru- 
ment.of  his  gracious  defigns ;  to  commif- 
fion  him  to  refcue  religion  from  the  cor 
ruptions  which  obfcured  its  native  fplen- 
dor  j  and  to  place  him  above  Jefus  him- 
felf,  by  making  him  the  laft  great  reflorer 
of  truth  and  virtue  to  the  world. 

This  fcheme  in  itfelf  appeared  fair  and 
plaufible;  and  the  circumflances  of  the 
times  were  fuch,  as  tended  in  a  peculiar 
degree  to  countenance  and  fupport  it.  For 
we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  the  al- 
moft  univerfal  corruption  of  the  opinions 

and 
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and  the  practice  of  Chriftians,  the  infu- 
perable  obftinacy  of  the  Jews,  and  the  im 
pious  idolatry  of  the  Arabs,  might,  to  the 
hafty  and  fuperficial  obferver,  feem  to  ren 
der  fuch  an  interpofition  of  the  Deity  not 
unworthy  of  his  benevolence  and  his  juftice. 

As  the  Arabians  were  the  more  imme 
diate  objeds  of  Mahomet's  impofture,  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  flatter  them  in  par 
ticular  with  this  notion  of  an  early  faith 
once  committed  to  their  anceflors :  he 
bade  them  recolle6t  the  facred  names  of 
Abraham  and  of  lihmael,  the  venerable 
founders  of  their  nation ;  and  taught  them 
to  regard  the  doctrines  which  he  propofed 
to  their  belief,  as  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
ftoration  of  that  pure  and  holy  religion, 
which  thofe  favourite  patriarchs  had  prg- 
feffed. 

Having  thus  far  matured  his  great  and 
ambitious  project  ;  having  thus  determin 
ed  on  the  moft  probable  means  of  execut 
ing  it  with  fuccefs,  he  thought  that  he 
M  3  might 
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might  now  venture  to  announce  his  pre 
tended  revelation  to  the  world. 


The  character  of  Mahomet,  according 
to  Eaftern  hiftorians,  had  been  hitherto 
preferved  unblemifhed :  his  moral  quali 
ties,  no  lefs  than  his  other  accomplifh- 
rnents,  had  contributed  to  raife  him  in  the 
efteem  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  and  his  in 
tegrity  in  particular  had  been  honoured 
with  the  moft  flattering  and  diftinguifhed 
teftimony  of  their  approbation.  That  he 
might  not,  however,  by  too  rapid  a  tran- 
iition  become  a  reformer  of  thofe  very  er 
rors  in  which  he  himfelf  had  been  in 
volved  ;  that  he  might  not  too  fuddenly 
commence  a  preacher  againft  that  idolatry 
which  he  had  pradifed  in  common  with 
the  reft  of  his  countrymen ;  and  that  he 
might  acquire  a  reputation  for  fandtity  in> 
fome  meafure  correfpondent  with  the  high 
and  venerable  office  which  he  was  about 
to  affume;  he  affeded  to  pafs  a  great  part 
of  his  time  in  religious  retirement,  and 
holy  meditation  5  he  became  more  grave 
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in  his  deportment,  more  profufe  in  his 
charities,  and  more  affiduous  in  his  de 
votions. 

When  the  time  which  he  had  chofen  to 
announce  his  miffion,  approached ;  when 
the  night  which  was  to  cover  him  with 
glory,  according  to  the  expreffion  of  Abul- 
feda,  was  at  length  arrived ;  he  withdrew 
in  filence  to  the  folitary  cave,  which  had 
been  the  ufual  place  of  his  retirement. 
Here,  he  pretended,  the  divine  commands 
were  firft  communicated  to  him  with  the 
moft  awful  folemnity ;  and  here  he  re 
ceived  his  great  commiffion  as  the  prophet 
and  apoftle  of  God,  by  the  hands  of  Ga 
briel  the  glorious  merTenger  of  the  moft 

High.  ;•;;;:* 

The  firft  efforts  of  the  impoftor  were 
confined  to  the  converfion  of  his  own 
houfehold.  Having  fucceeded  thus  far, 
he  pretended  to  receive  more  frequent 
communications  of  the  divine  will;  and 
proceeded  by  every  fpecies  of  artifice,  and 
M4  by 
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by  the  force  of  fuperior  talents,  to  gain 
over  to  his  party  fome  of  the  raoft  power 
ful  inhabitants  of  Mecca. 

% 

After  three  years  thus  fpent  in  fecret 
amidft  various  machinations  and  intrigues, 
when  he  could  now  repofe  full  confidence 
in  the  blind  obedience  of  his  new  con 
verts;  he  at  length  feigned  an  exprefs. 
command  from  heaven  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  at  large  the  important  office  with 
which  he  was  inverted,  and  to  exhort  his 
cpuntrymen  in  particular  to  forfake  the 
error  cf  their  ways,  to  embrace  with  ar 
dour  the  holy  religion  which  he  was  com- 
miflioned  to  reveal  to  them  j  and  thus  to 
fave  thsmfelves  from  that  vengeance^ 
which  an  offended  God  would  moft  affu- 
redly  execute  upon  a  difobedient  world. 

He  now  began  to  declaim  boldly  and 
openly  againft  the  reigning  idolatry  j  and 
that  his  preaching  might  produce  the 
greateft  poffible  effeft,  he  omitted  no  op 
portunity  of  awakening  the  paffions  of 

his 
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his  hearers  :  he  roufed  their  hopes  by  his 
glowing  and  animated  defcriptions  of  the 
eternal  pleafures  that  adorn  the  habitation 
of  the  faithful :  he  alarmed  their  fears  by 
the  horrid  pictures  which  he  drew  of  the 
Dreadful  torments  that  were  deftined  to 
be  the  portion  of  uubelieyejs, 

The  Chriftians,  indeed,  unmafked  the 
defigns,  and  expofed  the  fallacies  of  the 
impoftor.  The  Jews,  not  perceiving  in 
Mahomet  any  of  thofe  charafteriilic 
marks  which  were  to  diftinguifh  the  glor 
nous  Meffiah  whom  they  ftill  expelled, 
reje&ed  his  pretenlions  with  difdain.  The 
rulers  of  Mecca,  fenfible  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  a  wqrihip,  on  which  all 
their  credit  and  authority  were  founded, 
endeavoured  to  impede  his  progrefs,  firft 
\>y  fevere  and  repeated  menaces,  and  at 
length  by  actual  violence.  Even  the 
multitude,  on  his  firft  public  appearance 
in  the  character  of  prophet,  ridiculed  his 
pretences,  and  infulted  him  with  the  od;~ 

ous 
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ous   appellations  of  a   magician    and   an 
impoftor. 

Under  circumftances  thus  difcourag- 
ing,  amidft  the  clamours  of  the  unthink 
ing,  the  fufpicions  of  the  unprejudiced, 
and  the  abhorrence  even  of  the  virtuous, 
the  bold  and  determined  impoftor  re 
mained  unmoved.  Unihaken  in  his  pur- 
pofes,  and  regardlefs  of  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  that  furrounded  himj  oppofi- 
tion,  inftead  of  damping  his  courage,  or 
tepreffing  his  ambition,  ferved  only  to 
confirm  his  refolution,  and  to  increafe  his 
aftivity.  Apparently  infenfible  to  every 
infult  that  was  offered,  he  applied  him- 
felf  with  unwearied  afliduity  to  all  ranks 
and  diftinftions  of  men.  By  the  charms 
pf  his  converfation,  and  by  the  elegance 
of  his  manners,  he  obtained  the  favour  of 
the  great :  he  fought  to  gain  the  affec 
tions  of  the  poor,  by  condefcending  to 
mix  with  them  in  all  the  habits  of  fami 
liar  intercourfe,  and  by  relieving  their 

diftreffes 
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diftreffes  with  a  liberal  and  unfparing 
hand  :  by  unremitted  endeavours  to  pleafe, 
and  by  a  conftant  exertion  of  thofe  arts 
of  infmuation  which  he  fo  eminently  pof- 
fefled,  he  gradually  conciliated  the  affec^ 
lions  of  all. 

Thus  in  defiance  of  all  oppofition,  the 
exalted  genius,  the  manly  and  perfuafive 
eloquence,  the  confummate  policy,  and 
the  alluring  doftrines  of  the  new  prophet 
daily  augmented  tr^e  number  of  his  dif- 
ciples. 

Compelled,  however,  at  length  to  efcape, 
by  a  precipitate  flight,  the  laft  defperate 
effort  of  his  exafperated  foes  ;  he  found 
a  fecure  and  advantageous  retreat  in  a 
place  a  whither  his  reputation  had  already 
reached.  Here,  by  an  exertion  of  the 
fame  diligence,  and  by  the  practice  of  the 
fame  artifice,  he  foon  found  himfelf  en 
abled  to  colled:  a  confiderable  number  of 
followers,  whofe  belief  in  his  miffion  was 

a  Medina. 

firmly 
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firmly  eftabli&ed,  and  whofe  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  his  religion,  and  the  fup- 
port  of  his  character  as  a  prophet,  was 
too  ftrong  to  be  fhaken  by  any  threats  of 
danger  or  of  death. 

With  increafing  power  the  impatience 
and  the  ambition  of  the  impoftor  alfo  in- 
creafed.  The  view  of  empire  feems  now 
to  have  opened  more  fully  and  clearly 
upon  him  :  and  unable  to  wait  for  the 
tedious  operation  and  uncertain  effedfc  of 
argument  and  of  reafon,  he  now  pre 
tended  to  have  received  the  divine  com 
mand  to  unfheath  the  fword  of  the  Al 
mighty,  and  to  fubdue  by  the  violence  of 
arms,  thofe  who  had  been  obftinately  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  perfuafion. 

Mahomet  had  hitherto  a&ed  the  darker, 
and  more  difguifed  part  of  the  crafty  de 
ceiver,  and  the  profound  politician  ;  but 
without  negledling  thefe  arts>  he  now 
began  to  affume  alfo  another  character, 
to  difplay  the  more  fplendid  talents  of 

a  com- 
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a  commander  and  a  hero.     The  firft  ac 
tions,   however,    with   which    he    com 
menced  his  military  career,  referable  the 
irregular   exploits    of   the   robber,    more 
than   the  fyftematical    operations    of  the 
warrior  •>    and  feem   to  have  been  influ 
enced  rather  by  a  rapacious  4efire  of  plun 
der,  than  by  a  pious  zeal  for  the  conver* 
fion  of  unbelievers.     But  enriched  by  the 
fpoils,   and  aggrandized  by    the  fame  of 
his  fuccefles,  he  was  foon  enabled  to  en 
gage  in  attempts  of  greater  and  more  ex- 
tenfive  importance. 

The  rapidity  of  his  attacks,  the  faga- 
city  of  his  ftratagems,  and  the  boldnefs 
of  his  defigns,  aided  by  the  enthufiaflic 
valour  with  which  he  had  infpired  his 
troops,  foon  rendered  him  fuperior  to  his 
numerous  adverfaries.  Whilft  the  flame 
of  fanaticifm,  which  he  himfelf  had 
kindled,  burnt  furioufly  in  every  breaft 
around  him,  he  alone  cool  and  deliberate 
in  the  rnidft  of  (laughter  and  confufion, 
marked  every  movement  of  the  enemy, 

took 
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took  advantage  of  every  error,  and  left 
no  artifice  unemployed  to  obtain  and  to 
fccure  the  victory.  The  conduft  of  Ma 
homet  towards  thofe  whom  his  arms  had 
conquered,  was  different  under  different 
circumftances  :  according  as  intereft  re 
quired,  or  policy  direfted,  we  behold  it 
now  diftinguifhed  by  an  oftentation  of  the 
moft  heroic  clemency,  and  now  ftained 
with  all  the  exceffes  of  ferocious  cruelty. 
When  rnild  and  gentle  meafures  feemed 
beft  calculated  to  conciliate  the  affedions 
of  thofe  whom  defpair  might  render  for 
midable,  we  behold  him  with  an  air  of 
affected  generofity  difmiffing  thoufands  of 
his  captives.  When  aits  of  feverity  ap 
peared  expedient,  to  intimidate  the  obfti- 
nate,  we  behold  him  bafely  taking  ven 
geance  on  the  fallen,  and  with  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  deliberate  and  favage  barba 
rity,  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
the  conquered. 

To  the  fagacious  ftatefman,  and  even 
to  the  candid  philofopher,  Mahomet  has 

fome- 
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fometimes    appeared   rather    fevere  from 
policy,  than   cruel  by   nature.     But  this 
apology,    in    the   view    of  unprejudiced 
reafon  and  of  genuine  philanthropy,  ag^ 
gravates    furely  the  guilt  it  is  meant  to 
extenuate.     For  the  neceflity  which  ufur- 
pation  creates,  the  ufurper  is  always  ref- 
ponfible :    and  of   him   who    fteeps    his 
fword  in  the   blood    of  thoufands,    who 
difdains   tamely  to  facrifke  their  ancient 
and  mo  ft  facred  rights  to  lawlefs  ambi 
tion,  what  {hall  we  fay,  but  that  he  adds 
barbarity   to  injuftice;    that  he  puniihes 
the  fuppofed  offence  which  his  own  out 
rages  had  provoked;  and  executes  with 
calm  deliberation  thofe  fchemes  of    de- 
ftrudlion,  v/hich  even  the  fudden   impe- 
tuofity  of  paffion  is  infufficient  to  palli 
ate  ?  A  difpofition  naturally  cruel  may  be 
corrected  by  time,  or  controukd  by  cir- 
cumftances.     But  when  the  tender  feel 
ings  of  the  heart  are  overpowered  by  the 
fuggeftions   of  the  underftanding ;    when 
thofe  fuggeftions  are  adopted  from  choice, 
and  confirmed  by  habit ;  when  they  feize 
I  every 
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every  opportunity,  and  rufh  into  every 
extreme  j  when  they  call  in  artificial  fe- 
verity  to  promote  artificial  utility,  and 
thus  purfue  a  bad  end  by  the  very  worft 
means  •>  the  enormities  of  ambition  be 
come  more  criminal  in  their  motives* 
and  more  pernicious  in  their  effects.  In- 
ftindive  cruelty  acts  only  irregularly  and 
By  ftarts ;  but  a  voluntary  and  fyftematic 
difregard  to  the  peace  of  mankind  is 
more  conftant  and  mere  terrible  in  its 
operations.  The  former  crufhes  only 
thofe  perfons,  who  with,  or  without  rea* 
fen,  are  the  objeds  of  refentment :  the  lat 
ter  fpares  not  a  friend,  who  appears  in  the 
character  of  a  rival;  and  crufhes  every 
feeming  or  real  obftacle  to  its  remoteft 
views,  without  diftinftion,  and  without 
hefitation.  He  that  is  barbarous  from 
nature,  may  fometimes  be  overtaken  by 
compunction,  and  review  his  crimes  with 
deteftation  and  horror.  He  that  deftroys 
his  fellow-creatures  for  the  fake  of  per- 
fonal  advantages  arifing  from  their  deftruc- 
tion,  not  only  provides  an  excufe  for  his 

outrages, 
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outrages,   but  fandifies    cruelty  with  the 
name   of  wifdom;    and  refledls,  it    may 
be,  upon  his   fuccefs   with  unfeeling   in 
difference,   or  perhaps  with  favage  exult 
ation.     The  argument  alledged  in  favour 
of  Mahomet  unqueftionably  amounts   to 
a   fuli    and   deciiive   proof,    that   Maho- 
metanifm  itfelf  could  not  have  been  eftab-- 
liflied    without    violence.       We    readily 
admit  the  fadt;    and  we  are  juftified  in 
drawing  from  it  fuch  conclufions  as  are 
moil  difhonourable  to  the  genius  of  the 

religion  itfelf,  and  to  the  character  of  its 
author. 

We  now  pafs   on  to  another  ftriking 
feature  in  the  character  of  Mahomet. 

His  numerous  and  fplendid  victories 
were  not  only  the  efficacious  means  of 
extending  his  power,  and  of  realizing  the 
hopes  which  ambition  had  infpired ;  but 
they  were  alfo  eventually  fubfervient  to 
the  gratification  of  a  paffion  lefs  generous 
indeed,  though  not  lefs  violent  in  its  im- 
N  '  pulfes, 
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pulfes,  or  lets  forcible  in  its  influence  on 
the  human  heart.  Whilft  the  wretched 
victims  of  his  power  were  facrificed  to  his 
cruelty  or  his  policy,  a  ftill  feverer  fate 
awaited  the  female  captive ;  who  was 
compelled  to  fubmit  to  the  bafe  and  in 
ordinate  defires  of  a  barbarian  conqueror, 
and  was  forced  into  thofe  arms  which 
were  fhuned  with  the  recent  flaughter  of  a 
friend,  a  brother,  or  a  parent. 

From  every  view  of  the  life  of  Maho 
met,  and  even  from  the  partial  reprefen- 
tatioas  of  his  zealous  and  infatuated-fol 
lowers,  it  is  evident  that  ambition  and 
luft  were  the  paffions  which  divided  the 
empire  of  his  breaft.  From  the  fepa- 
rate,  or  united  influence  of  thefe  power 
ful  principles,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
trace  ahnoft  every  great  defign,  and  every 
important  action  of  his  life.  Hence  ori 
ginated  the  grand  and  ftupendous  fcheme 
of  his  impofture ;  and  hence  we  obferve 
each  fubordinate  part  throughout  its  whole 
contexture,  pointing  immediately  or  ul 
timately 
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timately  to  the  gratification  of  one  or  both 
of  thefe  predominant  paffions. 

During  his  earlier  years*  indeed,  every 
meafure  feems  to  have  been  dictated,  and 
every    inferior    confi deration   utterly    ab- 
forbed  by  an  unvaried   attention   to   the 
purfuits  and    the    interefts    of  ambition* 
The  nature  of  his  undertaking,  particu 
larly  in  its  firft  ftages,  required  no  com 
mon    degree    of   prudence    and  caution* 
,  That  policy  which  formed  fo  diftinguifh- 
ing  a  part  of  his  charader,  doubtlefs  com 
pelled  him  for  a  while  to  conceal,  if  not 
to  reftrain,    the   indulgence  of    irregular 
paffions :    left   the   licentioufnefs    of   his 
manners     mould    give   offence    to    thofe 
whofe  good  opinion  it  was  his  obje<£t  to 
conciliate ;    and    the    immorality    of  his 
praftice,  by  betraying  the  fecret  motives 
and  propensities   of  his  heart,  fhould  un 
ravel  the  web  which  his  hypocrify  was 
weaving,  before  it  had  acquired  fufficicnt 
ftrength  and  confidence.      Hence,   both 
before,  and  during  the  firft  years  of  his 
N  2  pre- 
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pretended     miffion,     whilft     his     daring 
fchemes    were  yet   immature,    and   their 
fuccefs  uncertain,  the  artful  importer,  as 
we  have  reafon  to  believe,  regulated  every 
part  of  his  condudt  by  the  ftri<5t  rules  of 
external  decorum.       But    no  fooner  was 
his   reputation  as   a  prophet  eftablifhed ; 
no  fooner    was    his  authority  rooted  too 
firmly  to  be  fhaken   by  any  common   or 
ordinary  event,  and  his  ambition  in  forne 
meafure  fatiated  by  the  pofleffion  of  pow 
er,   than  another  paffion  arofe ;  and  {bak 
ing  off  the  restraint  which  had  hitherto 
fuppreffed  it,  with  a  violence  equally  ar 
bitrary,  now  hurried  him  away  into  the 
wildeft  extravagancies. 

At  length  his  attention  to  the  cold  and 
jealous  cautions  of  prudence  ceafed  with 
its  neceffityj  and  from  an  affectation  of 
exemplary  purity  of  manners,  he  now 
rufhed  into  the  moft  public  and  criminal 
exceffes  of  fenfual  indulgence.  That  ad- 
drefs  to  the  carnal  appetites,  which  per 
mitted  them  fo  liberal  an  indulgence  in 

the 
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the  prefent  life,  and  promifed  their  com 
plete  and  eternal  gratification  in  another, 
was  one  of  the  moft  alluring  fnares  which 
he  fo  fuccefsfully  fpread  to  captivate  his 
countrymen.  The  laws  which  he  pre- 
fcribed  for  the  regulation  of  thefe  paf- 
fions,  were  too  loofe  for  the  moft  com 
pliant  moraiift  to  juftify;  and  too  fa 
vourable  to  afford  the  moft  abandoned 
fenfualift  any  probable  ground  of  com 
plaint. 

But  the  boundlefs  luft  of  Mahomet 
.difdained  to  be  confined  even  within  the 
extenfive  limits  which  he  had  drawn  for 
his  followers.  It  was  reafonable  that  the 
prophet  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  above  the 
reft  of  mankind  by  exclufive  privileges ; 
and  that  his  appetites  and  paffions  fhould 
be  indulged  with  an  appropriate  and  pe 
culiar  licence.  Sole  mafter  of  the  ora 
cles  of  heaven,  he  ever  compelled  them 
to  fpeak  that  language,  which  was  beft 
adapted  to  his  defigns.  Hence  he  was 
poffefled  of  an  unfailing  refource  under 
N  3  every 
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every   exigency,   and    thus    a    fatisfadtorjr 
anfwer  was  always  prepared  to  folve  every 
objecftion,  and  to    remove  every    fcruple, 
which  the  malice  of  his  enemies,   or  the 
pious  doubts    of  his  friends   might    raife 
againft  him.      Hence  we  behold  the  God 
of  purity  himfelf  introduced    to    fandtify 
and  approve    the  fenfual    immoralities  of 
his  prophet,  and  to  file  nee  the  murmurs 
of  his  profane  or  ihcrt- lighted  followers  ; 
who  had  been  weak  enough  to  imagine, 
that  the  fame  laws,  which  were  obliga 
tory  on  the  vulgar,  likewife  extended  their 
fanftion  to  the  facred  and  venerable  cha- 
rafter  of  the  apoftle, 

I  will  not  prefume  to  fhock  the  feel 
ings  of  this  audience  by  a  nearer  proipect 
of  the  chamber  of  the  prophet  :  indeed 
the  moil  abandoned  libertine  would  blufh 
at  the  particular  reprefentation  of  the  hor 
rid  and  difgufting  fcenes  which  there  un 
fold  themfelves  to  our  aftonimed  view. 
It  is  therefore  fufficient  to  obferve  in  ge 
neral,  that  the  retirements  of  Mahomet, 

from 
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from  his  firft  acquifition  of  power  to  his 
laft  decline  of  life,  were  continually  dif- 
graced  by  every  exceffive  indulgence  of 
that  paffion,  which  has  a  more  particular 
tendency  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  the 
human  character  even  below  the  brute 
creation. 

That  God  heareth  not  Jinners,  is  a  dic 
tate  of  common  nature  :  and  doubtlefs  to 
a  people  who  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of 
civilization,  or  whofe  ideas  of  morality 
were  purer  and  more  refined  than  thofe 
of  the  Arabians  at  that  period,  thefe 
ftriking  blemiflies  in  the  character  of  their 
prophet,  would  have  been  fufficient  at 
leaft  to  have  excited  the  ftrongeft  fufpi- 
cions  againft  his  fincerity,  if  not  abfo- 
lutely  to  have  overthrown  his  p  retentions 
to  a  divine  communication. 

But  if  the  decifion   of  the  Arabs  had 

been  in  any  degree  influenced  by  uncor- 

rupt  reafon,  they  would  have  difcovered 

objections   equally  unanfwerable  in  other 

N  4  promi- 
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prominent  and  diftinguifhing  features   of 
their  great  legiflaton 

There  is  no  ftronger  or  more  infallible- 
criterion  of  truth  and  falfehood,  than  con- 
fillency.      To   fupport   an  affumed  cha 
racter    with    perfeft   uniformity,    and    to 
preferve  a  regular  confiftency  of  conduct 
under  every  circuinftance,  and    in   every 
fituation  of  an  adtive  and  varied  life,  is  a 
tafk  perhaps  too  hard  for  the  fagacity  of 
the  mofl  {kilful  impoftor  to  accomplifh. 
There  are  moments,   in  which  the  pro- 
penfities  of  nature  will  fhew  thernfelves, 
and     with     irrefiftible     violence,     break 
through    every    artificial   reftraint  which 
policy    may    impofe.       Befides,    he  who 
condu&s  a  plan  of  impofture,  and  con- 
fequently  whofe  fuccefs  depends  folely  on 
the  machinations  of  human  prudence,  is 
under  a  neceffity  of  accommodating  every 
deiign  to  external  circumftances  :   fo  that 
his  conduft  will  of  courfe,  be  ever  found 
to  vary  with  his  iituation. 

Hence 
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Hence  the  fierce  paffions  of  Mahomet, 
which  even  in  the  earlier  periods   of  life, 
when  their  influence  is    moil   powerful, 
had  been  compelled  to  bend  to  the  views 
of  ambition   and  the   didates    of  policy, 
no  fooner  felt  the  immediate  danger  of  in-  • 
dulgence  removed,  than  they  impetuouily 
tranfgreffed    every  reftraint  of    decorum, 
and    even    boldly    bade   defiance   to  the 
laws    of  juftice   and   the   obligations    of 
morality. 

Hence,    as   intereft  required,   he   now 
flattered  the  pride  of  the  Jews,  and  now 
appealed  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Arabs  : 
now  felefting  the  temple    of  Jerufalem, 
and  now  that  of  Mecca,  as  the  hallowed 
fpot  towards  which  the  worfhip  and  the 
prayers    of  his    followers    fhould  be  di- 
reeled.      Hence  too,  at  the    commence 
ment  of  his  impofture,  we  find  him  hum 
ble  and  yielding,  labouring  only  by  the' 
powers   of  eloquence   and  by    the  fofter 
arts  of  infinuation  to  captivate  the  affec 
tions  of  his  countrymen  :   but  in  its  more 

advanced 
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advanced  ftate,  we  behold  on  a  fudden 
the  preacher,  by  divine  command  trans 
formed  into  the  warrior  :  we  fee  his  fteps 
every  where  marked  with  blood  and  de- 
fplation,  and  we  hear  him  with  the  ftern 
and  ferocious  afpeit  of  a  conqueror,  pro- 
pofing  death  or  conversion  as  the  only 
alternative  to  his  fubje^t  foes.  Thus  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  accornpliia 
his  own  bafe  and  intereftea  deiigns,  the 
bold  impoftor  fcrupled  not  to  fubjeii  even 
the  eternal  and  immutable  counfels  of  the 
Almighty  to  the  imputation  of  weaknefs 
and  inconstancy. 

But  of  the  various  difguifes  under  which 
Mahomet  attempted  to  veil  the  myfterious 
plan  of  his  impofture,  none  was  more  art 
ful  in  its  defign,  or  more  fuccefsful  in  its 
event,  than  that  profound  ignorance,  and 
total  want  of  every  kind  of  literature,  to 
which  he  constantly  pretended.  On  this 
was  founded  his  moll  popular  and  pre 
vailing  argument  for  the  truth  of  that  re 
velation  which  he  profeiTed  to  communi 
cate 
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cate  to  the  world.  The  elegant  ftyle  of 
that  revelation,  the  harmony  of  its  len 
iences,  and  the  fublimity  of  its  concep 
tions  were  univerfally  acknowledged.  Was 
it  not  then  abfurd  to  imagine  (as  the  im- 
polior  fpecioufly  argued)  that  a  work  of 
fucn  extraordinary  beauty  and  excellence, 
could  ever  have  been  compofed  by  a  man 
who  was  deftitute  of  every  fpecies  of  ac 
quired  knowledge,  and  who  by  his  ignor 
ance  even  of  the  common  rudiments  of 
early  education  had  been  precluded  from 
the  perufal  of  books  and  the  ufe  of  writ 
ing  ? 

To  an  Arab  the  argument  was  irrefift- 
ible ;  and  even  Chriftian  writers,  in  order 
to  evade  its  force,  have  atterppted  to  point 
out  particularly  the  affociates  of  the  im- 
poftor,  whom  they  imagine  to  have  com 
pofed  that  Koran,  which  he  only  delivered 
to  the  world.  That  the  ignorance  of  Ma 
homet  was  not  real,  but  affumed  (conii- 
dering  the  commerce  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  and  the  intercourfe  which 

he 
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he  had  held  with  the  inhabitants  of  more 
polifhed  ftates)  might  have  been  reafonably 
fufpedted.  But  it  might  alfo  have  been 
inferred  from  proofs  of  a  more  direCft  and 
politive  nature.  Notwithfhinding  all  his; 
care  and  circumfpedtion,  the  mafk  fome-- 
times  dropped  off,  and  difcovered  at  once 
his  real  character,  and  the  falfehood  of 
his  pretences. 

By  the  confeffion  of  his  own  hiftorians^ 
there  were  moments  in  which  his  pre 
tended  ignorance  was  forgotten,  and  he 
not  only  exprefTed  a  deiire  to  exercife,.  but 
actually  pra&fed  that  very  art,  of  which 
he  iolemnly  and  repeatedly  profelTed  hirn- 
felf  to  be  totally  ignorant. 

*  Jt 

Thus  difficult  is  it,  and  I  might  even 
fay  impoffible,  for  the  moft  nnifhed  an<J 
fagacious  hypocrite  to  preferve  an  affumed 
chara£ter  with  perfect  and  unvaried  uni 
formity.  For  nothing  is  permanent  but 
truth,  and  nothing  confiftent  but  fm^- 
cerity. 

If 
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If  the  boundleis  ambition  of.  Mahomet 
had  been  fatisfied  with  that  pre-eminence 
to  which  it  might  have  afpired  without 
a  crime  j  if  he  had  been  content  to  have 
afTumed  only  the  character  of  a  legiilator, 
and  by  the  fplendid  and  aftonifhing  talents 
he  poffeffed,  to  have  civilized  his  barbarous 
countrymen,  and  reclaimed  them  from 
idolatry,  without  the  aid  of  impoflure  and 
the  impious  pretence  of  divine  revelation  ; 
if  thus  glorious  had  been  the  objedt  he 
puriued,  and  thus  innocent  the  means,  by 
which  he  attained  it ;  his  vices,  enormous 
as  they  were,  might  have  been  overlooked 
or  forgotten  amidft  the  fplendor  of  his 
virtues ;  and  we  might  juftly  have  ranked 
him  amonglt  the  moft  diftinguifhed  friends 
and  benefactors  of  mankind. 

But  in  the  prophet  of  God,  the  great 
reformer  of  the  world,  it  is  natural  to 
expedt  a  more  exemplary  purity  of  man 
ners  and  a  ftrifter  adherence  to  the  laws 
of  morality :  every  claim  to  an  office  thus 
facred  and  venerable  excites  the  fever  eft 
I  atten- 
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attention,  and  juftifies  the  moft  rigid  ex 
amination  :  but  from  fuch  a  teft  the  cha- 
radter  of  Mahomet  fhrinks  with  guilty 
appreheniion ;  and  however  we  may  at 
firft  view  admire  the  fpecious  virtues  and 
fplendid  abilities  that  adorned  it,  yet  this 
admiration  is*  quickly  loft  in  abhorrence 
of  the  bafe  and  impious  purpofes  to  which 
they  became  fubfervient. 

That  the  impoftor  by  the  opinions 
which  he  introduced,  really  improved  the 
manners  of  the  Arabs,  cannot  perhaps  be 
denied :  the  religion  which  he  eftablifhed, 
atnidil  all  its  errors  and  abfurdities,  p£>T- 
ieffes  many  principles  in  common  with 
the  true,  and  is  doubtlefs  in  every  refpeft 
far  preferable  to  that  abfurd  and  mon- 
ftrous  idolatry  which  was  then  the  pre 
vailing  creed  of  Arabia.  But  when  wTe 
confider  its  more  extenfive  difrufion  and 
ultimate  confequences  ;  when  we  refleft 
on  the  excellence  of  that  perfect  and  lovely 
fyftem  of  doftrine  and  morals  which  it 
threatened  to  deftroy,  and  whofe  benign 
2  influ- 
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influence  it  ftill  continues  fatally  to  ob- 
ftrudt ;  when  we  call  to  mind  the  immenfc 
multitudes  of  our  fellow-creatures,  who 
are  yet  involved  by  its  delufions  in  the 
moil  profound  darknefs  and  error,  our 
opinion  concerning  him  and  his  impofture 
is  at  once  determined,  and  we  behold  both 
in  their  native  features  of  horrid  and  al- 
rnoft  unmixed  deformity. 


SER- 
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II.  COR.  IV.  io- 

*£bat  the  Life  alfo  of  Jefus  might  be  made 
manifeft> 

HAVING  before  viewed  the  life 
and  character  of  Mahomet,  let  us 
now  turn  our  eyes  to  a  brighter  pidturei 
where  every  grace  that  can  recommend 
religion,  and  every  virtue  that  can  adorn 
humanity,  are  fo  blended  as  to  excite  our 
admiration,  and  engage  our  love.  Inde 
pendently,  indeed,  of  all  comparifon,  the 
character  of  Jefus  Chrift  ftands  forward 
as  the  moft  ftriking  and  illuftrious  repre- 
fentation  of  whatever  things  are  true,  or 
jujiy  or  of  good  report;  and  claims  our 
praife  by  its  own  intrinfic  excellence. 

O  In 
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In  the  life  of  our  blefled  Lord  we  dif- 
cover  nothing  that  can  either  create  fufpi- 
cion,  or  excite  averlion ;  we  fee  a  thou- 
fand  excellencies  which  the  hardieft  ene 
mies  of  the  gofpel  are  compelled  involun 
tarily  to  approve.    All  that  negative  virtue 
can  fecure,  and  all  that  politive  merit  can 
attain,  appear  to  have  been  united  with 
equal  luftre  in  this  lovely  and  venerable 
pattern  of  Chriftian  imitation. 

But  before  I  defcend  to  the  particulars 
which  it  may  be  neceflary  to  bring  forward 
in  contrafting  the  life  of  Chrift  with  that 
of  Mahomet,  I  beg  your  permiffion  to 
introduce  fome  interefting,  and,  I  hope, 
not  impertinent  reflections  on  the  nature 
of  that  hiftorical  form  in  which  the 
Chriftian  revelation  has  been  tranfmitted 
to  us. 

This  form  involves  the  correftnefs  of 
fyftem  without  its  abftrufenefs,  and  the 
energy  of  eloquence  v/ithoutits  oftenta- 
tion.  It  happily  unites  the  brightnefs  of 

example 
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example  with  the  precifion   and  peifpi- 
cuity  of  precept.     To  the  minutenefs  of 
detail  which  belongs  to  biography,  it  adds 
much  of  that  regular  arrangement,  and  of 
that  vivid  colouring,  by  which  the  more 
eminent  writers  of  poetry  have  endeavour* 
ed  to  mark  the  diftinguifhing  and  appro 
priate  qualities   of  their  favourite  heroes. 
Inftead  of  fometimes  amufing,  and  fome- 
times  aftonifhing  us,  with  thofe  brilliant, 
but     indiftindt    and    fleeting    impreffions 
which  are  excited  by  general  defcriptions, 
or  elaborate  panegyric,  it  leads  us  through 
a  feries  of  uniform  and  charaderiftic  ac 
tions,  into  a  clear  and  full  knowledge  of 
the  agent.     It  enables,  and  gently  impels 
the  mind  to  combine  by  its  own  operation 
all  the  detached  inftances   of  virtue  into 
one  bright  aflemblage.     It  tranfports  the 
imagination,  as  it  were,  into  the  prefence 
of  the  perfon  whofe  excellencies  are  re 
corded,  and  gives  all  the  finer  fenfibilities 
of  the  foul  an  immediate  and  warm  inte- 
reft  in  every  word  and  every  adtion.  Hence, 
the  manner  in  which  the  facred  writers 
O  2  have 
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have  defcrib£d  the  adtions  of  Chrift,  not 
only  increafes  the  efficacy  of  his  inftruc- 
tions,  but  constitutes  a  new,  a  ftriking,  and 
peculiar  fpecies  of  evidence  for  the  truth 
of  his  religion. 

This  pofition  it  may  be  of  ufe  for  us  to 
illuflrate  yet  further, 

To  compare  the  character  of  Socrates 
with  that  of  Chrift,  is  foreign  to  our  pre- 
fent  purpofe :  but  of  the  manner  in  which 
their  lives  have  been  refpe&ively  written, 
we  may  properly  take  fome  notice.  On 
the  hiftory  of  Socrates  then,  have  been 
employed  the  exquiiite  tafie  of  Xenophon> 
and  the  fublime  genius  of  Plato.  The 
virtues  of  this  extraordinary  man  are  fe- 
le£ted  by  them  as  the  nobleft  fubjects  for 
the  fulleft  difplay  and  moft  adtive  exertion 
of  their  talents ;  and  they  have  brought 
to  the  tafk,  not  merely  the  fagacity  of 
philofophers,  but  the  affedtion  of  friends, 
and  the  zeal  of  enthuliafls^ 

Now 
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Now  the  different  ftyle  of  their  writ 
ings,  and  the  different  tempers  as  well  as 
capacities  of  the  writers-  themfelves,  have 
produced  fome  variety  both  in  the  fcenes 
in  which  they  have  exhibited  their  mailer 
and  in  the  opinions  which  they  have  a- 
fcribed  to  him.  But  in  the  compofition  of 
each,  Socrates  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  noble 
contempt  of  popular  prejudice,  and  per 
verted  fcience;  by  an  ardent  admiration 
and  fteady  purfuit  of  virtue  $  by  an  anxious 
concern  for  the  moral  improvement  of  his 
hearers  -y  and  by  an  heroic  fuperiority  to 
the  pleafures  of  life,  and  to  the  terrors  of 
impending  death.      What  his  illuftrious 
biographers  have  performed  in  fuch  a  man 
ner  as  to  engage  the  attention,  and  excite 
the  admiration  of  fucceffive  ages,  has  been 
accomplifhed  with  yet  greater  fuccefs  by 
the  facred  writers.     They  have  attained 
the  fame  end  under  heavier  difficulties,  and 
by  the  aid  oi  means,  which  if  they  are 
confidered  as  merely  human,  muft  lurely 
be  deemed  inadequate  to  the  talk  which 
they  undertook.     They  were  by  no  means 
O  3 
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diftinguifhed  by  literary  attainments,  or  by 
intellectual  powers.  Their  education  could 
not  beftow  on  them  very  exalted  or  cor- 
re£l  ideas  of  morality  ;  and  their  writings 
were  deftitute  of  every  recommendation 
from  the  artificial  ornaments  of  ftyie.  Yet 
have  thefe  four  unlearned  men  effected  by 
their  artlefs  fimplicity  a  work,  to  which 
the  talents  of  the  two  greater!:  writers  of 
antiquity  were  not  more  than  equal. 

They  have  exhibited  a  character  far 
more  lovely  in  itfelf,  and  far  more  vener 
able,  than  fidtion  has  ever  painted;  and 
in  their  mode  of  exhibiting  it,  they  fur- 
pafs  the  fidelity,  the  difbindtnefs,  and  pre- 
cifion,  which  two  of  the  moft  celebrated 
writers  have  been  able  to  preferve,  when 
exerting  the  whole  powers  of  their  genius, 
and  actuated  by  the  fondeft  attachment, 
they  were  endeavouring  to  do  juftice  to 
the  nobleft  pattern  of  real  virtue  of  which 
antiquity  can  boaft.  In  Jefus  have  the 
Evangelifts  defcribed  brighter  and  more 
numerous  virtues,  than  Socrates  is  fai4 

even 
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even  by  his  profeffed  admirers  to  have  pof- 
feffed.  In  their  defcriptions  they  have 
without  effort,  and  under  the  influence, 
it  muft  be  allowed,  of  fmcere  conviction 
only,  maintained  a  greater  uniformity  than 
the  moft  prejudiced  reader  can  difcover  in 
the  beautiful  competitions  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon. 

If  the  defire  of  communicating  their 
own  favourite  opinions  or  the  mutual 
jealouiy  of  literary  fame,  be  affigned  as  a 
reafon  for  the  diveriity  of  reprefentation 
in  the  two  Greek  writers,  we  allow  the 
probability  of  both  fuppoiitions :  but  we 
contend,  that  each  of  thefe  motives  is  in- 
confiftent  with  that  love  of  truth,  which 
is  neceffary  to  eftablifh  the  credibility  of 
a  biographer.  We  alfo  contend,  that  the 
evangelifts  were  really  poffeffed  of  this  ex 
cellent  quality ;  that  they  never  deviated 
from  it,  in  order  to  indulge  their  enmity 
or  envy;  and  that  with  apparent  marks 
of  difference  in  their  language,  their  dif- 
pofitions,  and  perhaps  in  their  abilities^ 
O  4  they 
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they  have  yet  exhibited  the  character  of 
Chrift  the  moft  ftriking,  if  their  nar 
ratives  be  feparately  confidered^  and  the 
moft  connftent,  if  they  be  compared 
with  each  other.  Be  it  ob£rved  too, 
that  the  dimculty  of  preferring  that  con- 
fiftence  increaies  both  with  the  peculiarity 
and  magnitude  of  the  excellencies  de- 
fcribed,  and  with  the  number  of  the  per- 
fons  who  undertake  the  office  of  defcrib- 
ing  them. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  the  fuperior  preten- 
lions  of  Chrift,  as  a  divine  teacher,  re 
quired  more  fplendid  virtues  than  what 
are  expedted  from  Socrates,  who  taught 
morality  upon  principles  of  human  reafon 
only;  whence  is  it  that  the  unpolifhed, 
uncultivated  minds  of  the  evangelifts  ihould 
even  conceive  a  more  magnificent  character 
than  the  imaginations  of  a  Plato,  or  a 
Xenophon  ?  What  aids  did  they  apparent 
ly  poffefs  for  reprefenting  it  more  advan- 
tageoufly  ?  That  thofe  four  unlettered 
men  ihould  have  drawn  fuch  a  character* 

with 
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with  more  uniformity  in  the  whole,  and 
with  more  fublimity  in  the  parts,  is  there 
fore  a  fact  which  can  be  accounted  for 
only,  by  admitting  the  conftant  and  im 
mediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
real  exiftence  of  Chrift's  perfection,  and 
the  ftrong  and  lafting  imprefiion  they  made 
upon  thofe  who  converted  with  him.  Thofe 
perfedtions  themfelves  were,  indeed,  extra 
ordinary  both  in  kind  and  in  degree.  In 
their  kind  they  are  admirable  patterns  for 
the  con  duel:  of  Chrift's  followers  :  and  in 
their  degree,  they  are  eminently  and  in- 
difputably  proportioned  to  the  tranfcend- 
ent  and  unrivalled  dignity  of  his  own 
miffion. 

Every  reader  of  difcernment  is  difguft- 
ed  at  the  fictitious  reprefentation  of 
"  thofe  faultlefs  monfters  which  the 
"  world  ne'er  faw  :"  every  writer  of  tafte 
finds  it  neceffary  to  procure  credit  to  his 
reprefentations,  by  throwing  fome  ihades 
of  error  and  infirmity  over  the  wifeft  and 
beft  of  men  :  every  impartial  and  profound 

en- 
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enquirer  into  the  conftitutioii  of  the  hu 
man  mind,  is  aware  that  the  ruling  paffion, 
by  which  the  moft  amiable  and  Venerable 
of  men  are  diftinguifhed,  fometimes  de 
generates  into  excefs  j  that  the  indifcri- 
minate  and  eager  purfuit  of  virtue  itfelf 
imperceptibly  leads  into  vice -,  that  the 
moft  illuftrious  characters  are  diftinguifh 
ed  by  fome  predominant  excellence  j  that 
he  who  furpaffes  his  fellow-creatures  in 
fome  inftances,  falls  below  them  in  others ; 
and  that  among  the  fons  of  men,  no  one 
has  yet  exifted,  in  whom  every  great  and 
good  quality,  every  religious  and  focial 
perfection  have  been  at  once  united, 

To  thefe  incontrovertible  and  general 
rules,  the  life  of  Chrift  affords  one  glo 
rious  exception.  There  is  a  variety  in  his 
virtues  which  never  fhocks  probability; 
and  at  the  fame  time  there  is  an  unifor 
mity,  which  never  creates  fatiety.  Upon 
the  moft  common  actions  he  beftows  a 
novelty  in  his  manner  of  performing  them  : 
the  uncommon  he  recommends  by  a  lim- 

plicity, 
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plicity,  which  adds  to  their  charms,  with 
out  degrading  their  dignity. 

Here,  indeed,  it  becomes  me  to  obferve, 
that  in  all  his  aftions  he,  without  any  ap 
pearance  of  defign,  preferves    that  deco 
rum  which  the  ancient  philofophers  have 
explained  with  fo  much  ingenuity,    and 
which  is  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  af 
fectation  or  impofture.  In  abftaining  from 
licentious    pleafures  he  Was   equally  free 
from  oftentatious  fingularity,  and  churliih 
fullennefs.     In  partaking,  as  he  fometimes 
did,  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  life,  be 
never  fell  into  the  gaiety  of  the  Epicurean ; 
in   relinquishing    them,   when  the   great 
ends  of  his   miffion  required  it,  he  was 
equally  free  from  the  affumed  and  unna 
tural  infallibility  of  the  Stoic.     When  he 
complied  with  the  eftabliflied  ceremonies 
of  his  countrymen,  that  compliance  was 
not  accompanied  by  any  marks  of  bigotry 
or  fupcrftitioh  :    when  he   oppofed  their 
rooted  prepoffeffions,   his  oppofition  was 
perfectly  exempt  from  the  captious  petu- 

6  lance 
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Jance  of  a  controveriialift,  and  the  undif, 
tinguiihing  zeal  of  an  innovator. 

,  It  is  well   known,  that   fome    virtues 
owe  much    of   their  luftre  to  local   and 
temporary  circumftances ;    and  that    the 
fame  addons  which  may  be  highly,   nay 
even  juftly  extolled  in  one  age  or  country, 
are  in  others  furveyed  with  liftlefs  indif 
ference.      "  In  antiquity/'  fays  an  acute 
obferver%  "  the  heroes  of  philofophy,  as 
"  well  as    thofe  of  war  and   patriotifm, 
"  have  a  grandeur  and  force  of  fentiment 
"  which  aftoniihes  our  narrow  fouls,  and 
"  is  raftily  confidered  as  extravagant  and 
"  fupernatural.     They,   in  their  turn,  I 
"  allow,  would  have  equal  reafon  to  con- 
"  fider   as   romantic   and  incredible,  the 
"  degree  of  humanity,   clemency,  order, 
"  tranquillity,  and    other   focial    virtues, 
"  to  which  in  the  adminiftration  of  go- 
*'  vernment  we  have  attained  in  modern 
*c  times,    had  any  one  been    then    alive 
"  to  have   made  a  fair  reprefentation  of 
"  them." 

«  Hume's  EiTays. 

The 
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The  life  of  Chrift  blends  thefe  oppo- 
fite   and  feerningly  irreconcileable  excel 
lencies.     It  avoids  their  extravagance,  and 
fupplies  their  defedls.      The  courage  of 
our  Lord  was  adive  in  encountering  the 
dangers  to  which   he  was    expofed,  and 
paffive    under    the    aggravated   calamities 
which  the  malice  of  his  foes  heaped  upon 
him.      Yet  his  fortitude  was  remote  from 
every  appearance  of  raflmefs;  and  his  pa 
tience   was   equally    exempt    from   abjeft 
pufillanimity  and  ftupid  apathy.     He  was 
firm  without  obildnacy,  and  humble  with 
out  meannefs.      In  the   general  tenor  of 
his  life  he  was  mild  and  gentle  ;   the  pro 
moter  of  peace  amongft  other  men,  and 
the  ftrideft  obferver  of  it  in  his  own  be 
haviour.     But  when  great  and  real  occa- 
fions  called  for  different  deportment,   he 
difplayed  a  noblenefs  of  mind,  a  contempt 
of  danger  and  death,  fuch  as  the  import 
ance  of  his  miffion   required  from  him, 
and  fuch  as  the  confcioufnefs  of  rectitude 
could  alone  infpire, 

9  To 
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To  the  virtues  of  Chrift,  whether  we 
confider  them  as  too  fublime  to  excite 
any  fentiments  of  prefumptuous  emula 
tion,  or  too  rational  not  to  juftify  our  en 
deavour  to  imitate  them;  whether  we 
examine  his  private  or  his  public  con- 
du6l ;  may  in  a  nobler  fenfe  be  applied 
the  beautiful  and  animated  language,  in 
which  a  celebrated  orator  of  antiquity  has 
extolled  thofe  arts,  by  which  he  was  him- 
felf  diftinguifhed.  "  Adolefcentiam  alunt, 
"  feneftutem  obleftant,  fecundas  res  or- 
"  nant,  adverfis  perfugium  ac  folatium 
"  praebent,  dele&ant  domi,  non  impe- 
"  diunt  foris,  pernoftant  nobifcum,  pe- 
ic  regrinantur,  rufticantur." 

Thofe  virtues,  indeed,  will  in  no  age 
and  no  country  lofe  either  their  ufeful- 
nefs,  their  beauty,  or  their  merit.  They 
are  in  various  degrees  practicable;  under 
every  form  of  government,  whether  free 
or  defpotic ;  under  every  modification  of 
manners,  whether  barbarous  or  refined ;  and 
in  every  ftate  of  knowledge^  whether  it 

be 
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be  imperfect  or  improved.     In  the  loweft 
condition  of  the  world,  they  tend  to  leflbn 
the  miferies  and  diforders  to  which  the 
unfearchable  providence  of  God  has  fub- 
jefted  our  fpecies  :  they  will  increafe  the 
flock  of  our  happinefs,  and  exalt  our  na 
ture  to  the  higheft  perfection,  when  ac 
companied  by  every  afliftance  which  rea- 
fon,    which    philofophy  and    civilization 
can  bellow   in  forming    the  moral  or  the 
religious  character  of  man. 

Thefe  obfervations   will,   I  trufl,  both 
elucidate  and  juftify  the  biographical  form 
in  which  Revelation  is  conveyed  to  us. 
God,  it  is  true,  might  have  made  known 
to  us  his  will,  by  a  feries  of  laws,   by  ab- 
{Iract  reaibnings,   by  ihort  inftrudtive  fen- 
tences,   by  copious    and  regular   fyftems, 
or  by  any  of  the  various  modes  of  hu 
man  compofition.     But  Chriilianity  aims 
at  a  nobler  end,   and  purfues    it  by  the 
moil  proper  and  efficacious  methods.   We 
read,   indeed  the  opinions   and  the  belief 
of  Socrates,  and  the  commands  and  pro- 

mifes 
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mifes  of  Mahomet.     But  by  Jefus 
virtue  of  every  kind  and  in  every  degree, 
is  exemplified  as  well  as  taught.     He  is 
the  pattern  as  well  as  the  teacher  of  the 
duties   we  are  to  perform.     His  precepts 
Ihevv  us  what  we  ought  to  pradife ;  his 
conduct  convinces   us  that  it  is   practica 
ble  ;  and   the  rewards  which  he  has  of 
fered,  are    powerful  incentives   to  us  .to 
pradife  it  from  the  befl  motives,  and  in 
the  beft  manner.  His  refurredion  from  the 
grave  connms  our  faith  •  his  afcenfion  to 
glory  animates  our  hopes ;  the  actions  of 
his    life,    and  the   circumftances    of    his 
death,  enlarge  and  invigorate  our  charity, 
By   thefe  means  all  the  parts  of  Chrif- 
tianity    foim    one    great   and    confiftent 
whole :  every  moral  rule  is  realized,   and 
becomes  a  proof  of  religious  truth  ;  whilfl 
every  religious   truth,  in  its  turn,    illuf- 
trates  and  enforces  every  moral  rule.    The 
adions   of  God  himfelf  are^  indeed,  in- 
viiible ;  thofe  of  men  are  imperfect ;  but 
the  actions  of  Chrift  (confidered   in  his 
human    character)    are    both   vilible   and 

perfect ; 
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perfect  :  they  are  level  to  our  apprehen- 
fions,  and  moft  worthy  of  our  imitation. 

Religion  is  thus  made  intelligible  to 
all,  becaufe  all  are  bound  to  obey  it.  It 
is  accompanied  by  a  fpecies  of  demonftra- 
tion,  which  the  meaneft  cannof  mifun- 
derftand ;  it  is  recommended  by  fuch  an 
inftance  of  its  beauty  and  its  ufefulnefs, 
as  is  calculated  to  remove  every  fcriiple,- 
and  to  filence  every  objection* 

To  evince  the  juftnefs  of  thefe  gene 
ral  obfervations,  I  fhall  now  enter  more 
particularly  upon  that  comparifon  be 
tween  the  character  of  Chrift  and  that  of 
Mahomet,  to  which  I  am  led  by  the 
fubjeft  of  thefe  lectures. 

The  lituation  and  manners  of  the  Jews 
at  the  time  when  our  Lord  entered  upon 
his  public  rhimftry,  and  the  oppofitidn  to 
the  Gofpel,  to  which  they  gave  Birth, 
have  already  been  the  fubjeft  of  our  coil-* 
fideration.  We  have  feen,  that  of  the 
P  many 
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many  falfe  and  miftaken  notions   which 
then  prevailed  among  that  blind  and  de 
luded  people,  the  expe&ation  of  a  tem 
poral   Meffiah  was  the  moft  extenfive  and 
moft  important.      Impatient    under    the 
galling  yoke  of  fervitude,  and  blindly  at 
tached  to  an  opinion,  which  was  at  once 
fupported   by  national  pride,  and  in  ap 
pearance  founded  on  the  literal  and  ex- 
prefs  authority  of  divine  revelation;  the 
people  in  general,  and  the  vulgar  in  par 
ticular,  were  eager  to  admit,  and  zealous 
to  defend  the  claims  of  every  pretender 
to  this  fplendid  character.     The  peculiar 
nature,  and  wide-fpread  influence  of  this 
prejudice  offered  the  moft  favourable  op 
portunity,  and  prefented  the  faireft  prof- 
pecl:  of  temporal  authority  and  dominion, 
which  could  have  been  defired  by  the  moft 
fanguine  and  ambitious     impoiior.      But 
of   this   opportunity    no    advantage    was 
taken  by  Jefus  Chrift.     The  plan  which 
he  purfued,   was  in  every  refped;  the  re- 
verfe  of  what  an  interefted  deceiver  would 
have  concerted,  whofe  hopes    of  fuccefs 

were 
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Were  founded  only  in  the  machinations  of 
human  policy, 

His  firft  public  appearance  was  in  the 
higheft  degree  unpopular,  and  oppofed  to 
all  the  prejudices,  and  all  the  pride  of  his 
countrymen*      Inftead  of  alluring   them 
by  the  profpedt  of  temporal  dominion,  to 
which  their  hopes  and  expectations  uni- 
Verfally  pointed,  he  proclaimed  the  com 
mencement   of  a    fpiritual   and   invifible 
kingdom,   little  calculated  to    attract  the 
attention  of  a  people  who  had  never  been 
acciiftomed  to  raife   their    views   beyond 
the  objects  of  fenfe;  and  totally  incon- 
fiftent  with  every  opinion  which  had  been 
tranfrnitted  to  them  by  tradition,  and  fanc- 
tified  among  them  by  authority.     Inftead 
of  eredting  his  victorious  ftandsrd  as   the 
glorious  redeemer  of  Ifrael,  their  mighty 
deliverer  from  the  difgraceful  bondage  of 
Roman  oppreffion,  and  from    the  power 
of  every  earthly  foe  -y   he    offered    them 
a    redemption,     more   beneficial    indeed, 
though  lefs  attractive  to  the  fenfual  mind  $ 
P  2  a  re- 
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a  redemption  from  the  dreadful  tyranny 
of  death.  He  invited  them  to  a  deliver 
ance  greater  in  itfelf,  though  lefs  confo- 
nant  to  their  wifhes,  than  exemption  from 
fervitude  to  the  Roman  power ;  a  deli 
verance  from  the  yet  feverer  and  more  ig 
nominious  flavery  of  fin. 

Had  intereft,  or  ambition,  been  the 
guide  of  his  aflions,  he  would  certainly 
have  affumed  that  character,  to  whieh  the 
warmeft  hopes  and  the  moft  rooted  pre- 
poffeffions  of  the  Jews  univerfally  in 
clined.  He  would  not  have  oppofed 
alike  the  pride  of  princes,  and  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  people ;  he  would  have  ei 
ther  courted  popularity,  or  grafped  at 
dominion ;  he,  at  leaft,  would  not  have 
taken  every  meafure,  that  had  a  natural 
tendency  to  alarm  the  jealoufy  of  the  ma- 
giftrate,  and  to  provoke  the  difpleafure  of 
the  multitude. 

As  ambition  had  no  fliare  in  his  claims, 
as  his  kingdom  was  neither   formed   on 

the 
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tlie  policy,  nor  fupported  by  the  power  of 
tlie  world,  he  fought  not  its  favour,  nor 
fhrunk  from  its   difpleafure.     Inflead   of 
labouring  to  increafe  the  number  of  his 
followers,   by  an  iniinuating  flexibility  in 
his  own  manners,  or  by  a  corrupt  com 
pliance  with  their  prejudices,   he  gave  of 
fence  by  the  unaffefted  plainnefs  of  the  one, 
and  by  an  undifguifed  oppofition  to  the 
other.     He  difdained  to  conciliate  the  af- 
fedlions  of  any   clafs  of  men,    however 
dignified  by  their  ftation,    or  formidable 
for  their  power,  by  any  bafe  or  difhonour- 
able  conceffions :  he  did  not  endeavour  to 
win   even  their  aflent  by  a   fervile  or   a 
treacherous    accommodation  of  his    doc 
trines  to  their  follies,  or  their   vices.     At 
the  fame  time  he  oppofed  thofe  vices,  not 
with  the  indifcriminate  rage    of  a    blind 
enthufiaft  ;  but  with  the  fteady  refolution 
of  a  wife  and  upright  mind,  that  mixed 
zeal  with  knowledge,  and  added  convic 
tion  to  authority.     Even  by  the  confef- 
fion    of  his  enemies,    b  he  was  true,  and 

fc  Matt.  xxii.  16. 
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taught  the  way  of  God  in  truth,  neither 
cared  he  for  any  man  :  for  he  regarded  not 
the  perfom  of  men. 

A  conduct  like  this  was.  utterly  incon-? 
iiftent  with  rU-  intricate  wiles  of  policy, 
or  the  aipinng  views  of  ambit: on.  Far 
from  engaging  ia  the  pu:  mit  of  fecular 
power  and  authority,,  the  bleiied  jefus 
repeatedly,  and  peremptorily  rejedted  them 
when  offered  to  his  hands.  He  dif~ 
claimed  the  office  of  a  ruler  or  a  judge  $ 
he  even  fled  from  the  infatuated  multi 
tude,  who  acknowledged  him  for  their 
king,  and  would  have  exalted  him  to  a 
throne. 

The  importer  of  Arabia  feized  the 
fceptre,  before  it  was  offered  to  him  j  the 
dilator  of  Rome  rejected  a  crown,  which 
It  was  both  unfafe  and  difhonourable  for 
him  to  wear ;  and  was  confcious,  that  he 
had  already  obtained  the  folid  power  of 
monarchy,  while  he  reluctantly,  though 
dlentatioufly  refufed  its  gaudy  append- 
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ages.  But  far  different  was  the  conduct 
of  Jefus  Chrift.  He  declined  as  well  the 
reality  of  dominion,  which  Casfar  pof- 
felled,  as  the  appearance  of  it  which  Ma 
homet  affumed.  He  declined  them,  at  a 
time  when  by  accepting  them,  he  might 
have  gratified  the  pride  of  his  country 
men,  fubdued  all  the  prejudices  which 
obftructed  the  belief  of  his  miffion,  and 
averted  many  of  the  dangers  which  threat 
ened  his  life. 

Thofe  rniftaken  views  of  temporal 
grandeur,  which  the  difciples  had  in 
dulged,  their  mafter  indufiriouily  correct 
ed  ;  he  fought  on  every  occafion  to  hum 
ble  their  pride,  to  draw  off  their  atten~ 
tion  from  the  things  of  this  world,  and 
to  fix  them  on  thofe  above.. 

Men,  who  fet  no  value  on  any  inte- 
refts  but  thofe  which  were  conne&ed  with 
honour,  wealth,  and  pleafure,  contemned 
the  humility  of  his  appearance ;  and  de 
rided  the  plainnefs  of  his  preaching.  Their 
P  4  pride 
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pride  difdained  all  alTociation  with  a  per- 
fon  ignobly  born>  who  purfued  no  mea^- 
fures  to  exalt  himfelf  above  the  common 
rank  of  life.      Hence,  with  an  immediate 
view  to   that  humble  appearance   which 
"he  condefcended  to  afliime  on  earth,  the 
prophet  Ifaiah  thus  beautifully  delineates 
his  charafter.     c  He  Jhall  grow  up,  as  a 
tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry 
ground  :   he  hath  no  form,  nor  comelinefs  ; 
and  when  we  Jhall  fee  him,  there  is    no 
beauty  that  we  Jhould  defire  him.     He  is 
4efpifed  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  for - 
rows  and  acquainted  with  grief-,  and  we 
hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from  him.     H$ 
was  dejpifed,  and  we  ejleemed  him  not, 

Even  his  numerous  and  ftupendous 
miracles  were  not  wrought  through  often- 
tation,  or  with  any  view  to  ferve  the 
purpofes  of  human  glory.  On  the  con 
trary,  they  were  adts  of  the  pureft  and 
moft  difmtereftcd  benevolence.  ,  They 

ve  a  kind  of  ethical  excellence,  a  clofe 

c  Ifaiah  liii.  2,  3. 
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and  ftriking  conformity  to  the  peculiar 
temper,  as  well  as  the  diflinguifhing  and 
important  million  of  him,  by  whom  they 
were  performed. 

He  often  enjoined  the  ftridteft  fecrecy 
to    thofe    who    were   fpedlators    of  thefe 
mighty  works ;  left  he  ihould  appear  to 
affeft  more  than  to  deferve  the  high  cha- 
"rafter  he  fuftained.     d  Go  thy  way,  tell  no 
man,  was  his  frequent  command  to  thofc 
whom  he  had  refcued  from  the  {harp  an- 
guim  of  diieafe,  the   gloomy   horrors  of 
blindnefs,  or  the  agonizing  diftra&ions  of 
demoniac  phrenzy. 

From  a  fimilar  principle  arofe  his  con- 
defceniion  in  admitting  little  children  to 
his  arms,  in  bleffing  them  and  recom 
mending  them  to  the  protection  of  his 
heavenly  Father,  and  to  the  tender  affec 
tions  of  his  difciples.  From  the  fame 
principle,  he  vouchfafed  to  warn  his  dif 
ciples'  feet ;  and  by  fo  amiable  an  inftance 

<*  Matt.  viii.  4.       Mark  v'ui.  26.        Luke  via.  56. 

of 
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of  humility  inculcated  this  gracious  lef- 
fon,  that  no  office  of  benevolent  affift- 
ance  fhould  be  thought  contemptible,  or 
unworthy  even  the  dignity  of  the  moft 
exalted  character,  if  thereby  a  friend  may 
be  relieved  in  pain,  or  a  fellow-creature 
extricated  from  diftrefs. 

Now  if  his  humility  had  been  only  af- 
fefted,  in  order  to  cover  defigns  of  which 
ambition  was  the  hidden  motive, .  there 
\vould  have  been  fome  unguarded  mo 
ment  when  the  maik  would  have  dropped 
off.  But  the  whole  life  of  our  bleiTed 
Lord,  in  all  its  viciffitudes,  is  marked  by 
the  fame  calm  indifference  to  worldly  ho 
nours,  the  fame  manly  difregard  of  po 
pular  applaufe,  the  fame  exemption  from 
the  impatience  of  defire  when  pre-emi 
nence  was  offered  to  him,  and  from  the 
anguifh  of  difappointment  when  it  was 
refufed. 

As  the  conduct  of  Chrift  was  not  ac 
tuated  by  ambition,  fo  neither  was  it  in 
fluenced 
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fiuenced  by  any  other  bafe  and  inordinate 
paiiion.     He  did  not  make  his  dodrine 
fabfervient  to  the  gratification  of  any  darl 
ing  lufls  and  coa'upt  affedtions  in  him- 
felf,  or  his  difciples  :  on  the  contrary,   he 
conftantly    enjoined    the  practice   of    the 
pureft,    the  ftricteft,  and  the  moft  refined 
chaftity  $  not  only  in  outward  actions,  but 
even  in   the   inward  imaginations  of  *  the 
heart.     He  boaited  of  no  exclufive  privi 
leges,   nor    claimed  any  invidupus  exiep- 
tions  from  the  laws  which  h~  had  prefcnb- 
ed  to  others.      He  allowed  no  Lcentiouf- 
nefs  under  the  pretence  of  religion  ;  and 
|ranfgreffed  no  rules  of  decency  or  of  rec 
titude,  under  the  arrogated  fariCtipn  of  the 
Divinity. 

Though  pofleffed  of  the  moft  unbound 
ed  power,  we  behold  him  living  conti 
nually  in  a  ftate  of  voluntary  humiliation, 
and  poverty ;  we  fee  him  daily  expofed  to 
almoft  every  fpecies  of  want  and  diftrefs  ^ 
afflidted  without  a  comforter,  perfecuted 
Without  a  protector,  and  wandering  about, 

accord- 
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according  to  his  own  pathetic  complaint, 
becaufe  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  bead. 

Though  regardlefs  of  the  pleafures,  and 
fometimes    deftitute    of  the  comforts    of 
life,  he  never  provokes  our  difguft  by  the 
fournefs  of  the  mifanthrope ;  or  our  con 
tempt,    by  the  inactivity  of  the  reclufe. 
He  never  affeCted  gloomy  aufterity;  nor 
fought  to  be  fequeftered  from  the  world, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  fpirituality  of  his 
mind.     But  his  miniftry  was  profefTedly, 
and  really,  deftined  to  aCtive  employment ; 
and  engaged  in  promoting  the  nobleft  in- 
terefts   of  mankind.     He  therefore  freely 
mixed  with  them  in  all  the  habits  of  focial 
intercourfe  :  and  in  thofe  moments,  when 
all  the  avenues  of  the  heart  are  open  to 
gaiety  and  afFeCtion,  he  filently  inftrudted 
his  companions   in  the  rare,  but  exquifite 
art  of  being  chearful  without  levity,  and  of 
uniting  folid  improvement  with  harmlefs 
entertainment.      Socrates  converfed  fami 
liarly  with  the  impious  and  the  licentious, 
for  ijb.e  lake  of  correcting  more  effectually 

their 
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their  errors,  and  rcftraining  their  vices; 
but  his  reafonings  are  fometimes  unnecef- 
farily  abftrufe,  fometimes  paradoxical,  and 
very  often  indecifive  :  and  in  his  behaviour 
inftances  may  be  found  where  his  gaiety 
degenerates  into  buffoonery,  and  his  irony 
into  bitter  and  indecent  farcafm.  Jefus 
deigned  to  aifociate  with  publicans  and 
finners  ;  but  he  always  preferved  an  exact 
decorum  in  word  and  deed ;  and  even  in. 
his  moft  familiar  converfations  he  fteadily 
kept  in  view  the  momentous  end  for  which 
he  came  into  the  world. 

His  attention  to  their  welfare  was  evi 
denced  not  only  by  his  falutary  injunc 
tions,  which  breathed  the  full  and  genuine 
fpirit  of  compaffion  and  love  •  but  by  his 
readinefs  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
relieving  their  diftreffes,  and  adminiftering 
to  their  wants.  He  was,  therefore,  in  a 
literal,  as  well  as  a  metaphorical  fenfe, 
e  eyes  to  the  blind ;  feet  'was  he  to  the  lame ; 

•  Job  xxix.  15,  13. 
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and  the  bkjjings  ^f  them  that  'were  ready  to 
periffo,  came  upon  him.  In  every  period 
and  circumfLnce  of  his  life,  we  thus  be 
hold  dignity  and  elevation  blended  with 
love  and  pity :  fomething,  winch,  though 
it  awakens  our  admiration,  yet  attracts 
our  confidence.  We  fee  power ;  but  it  is 
a  power  which  is  rather  our  fecurity  than 
our  dread;  a  power  fcftened  by  tender- 
nefs,  and  footiiing,  while  it  awes. 

And   yet  with  all  the  gentlenefs  of  a 
mesk  and  lowly  mind,  we  behold  an  he 
roic  firmnefs,  which  no  terrors  could  ihake, 
and  no  oppofition  could  reflrain.     This 
union  of  oppofite  qualities  conititutes,  in 
deed,  the  diftinguifhing  beauty  of  his  cha- 
rafter.     It  prefects  us,  as  it  were,   with 
the  lights  and  ihades,   which,   mixed  in 
due  proportion,  contribute  to  the  finifhing 
of  the  picture.     Plad  his  actions  been  go 
verned  only  by  the  foft  and  yielding  influ 
ences  of  gentlenefs    and  compafiion,    he 
never    could    have    completed    a    work,- 
which  called  for  the  moil  determined  ef- 
9  forts 
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forts  of  a&ive  zeal  and  fortitude.  Befides 
this  deficiency  in  point  of  pofitive  exer 
tion,  his  conducft,  if  wholly  guided  by 
the  gentler  principles  of  the  human  heart, 
would  have  fubjedted  him  to  the  fufpicion 
of  a  blind  and  irrational  impulfe  :  it  would 
have  been  imputed  to  a  complexional  feli 
city  of  temper,  a  mere  inftindtive  bene 
volence  ;  which  having  no  moral  motive, 
could  be  entitled  to  no  praife ;  and  which 
being  deftitute  of  a  fteady  principle,  would 
prove  of  little  benefit  to  mankind.  The 
condufl:  of  our  bleffed  Lord  was,  there 
fore,  guided  by  reafon  as  well  as  by  affec 
tion  ;  and  was  diftinguilhed  as  much  by 
an  heroic  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  an  unre 
lenting  oppofition  to  the  errors  and  wick- 
ednefs  of  the  times,  as  by  the  gentler  qua 
lities  of  meeknefs,  compaffion,  and  for 
bearance. 

That  the  character  fuftained  by  our 
Lord  was  not  affumed,  that  he  was  in 
reality  and  truth  what  he  appeared  to  be, 

is 
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is  evident  from  the  perfedt  confiftency  of 
his  conduct. 

In  the  exemplary  uniformity  of  Cato's 
behaviour,  we  fee  the  caufe  of  that  fplen- 
did  panegyric  which  the  hiftorian  has  be- 
ftowed  on  him  :    "  f  EfTe,  quam   videri, 
"  bonus  malebat."     Now,  on  this  very 
principle  we  aflert  the  fmcerity  of  Chrift  ; 
becaufe,  in  every  period  of  his  hiftory  we 
find  that  he  never  fwerves  from  moral  rec 
titude,  nor  finks  below  the  dignity  of  his 
religious  character.     In  the  private  fcenes 
of  life,  and  in  the  public  occupations  of 
his  miniftry :  whether  the  object  of  ad* 
miration  or  of  ridicule,  of  love  or  of  per- 
fecution;   whether    welcomed   with   ho- 
fannas,  or  infulted  with  anathemas ;    \ve 
ftill   fee    him    purfuing  with  unwearied 
conftancy  the   fame  end,  and  preferving 
the  fame  integrity  of  life  and  manners, 

To  exemplify  thefe  extraordinary  qua 
lities  and   virtues  in  the  actions  of  that 

f  Saliuft.  Bell.  Catil, 

life 
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life  which   they  adorned,   is  a  tafk  from 
which  I  retire  with  awful  diffidence. 

Some  of  the  brighteft  characters  which 
poetry  has  feigned,  or  hiftory  has  record 
ed,  become  more  iVeafmg  and  more  in- 
terefting  to  us  from  the  contrail  of  their 
Vreakneffes  and  excellencies  in  different 
fituations,  or  from  the  mixture  of  boM  in 
the  fame  action.  But  the  life  of  Chrift 
has  none  of  thofe  inequalities,  which  it  is 
the  delight  of  the  orator  to  paint,  and  of 
the  philofopher  to  analyze.  The  natural 
and  unaffected  deportment  which  he  inva 
riably  prefer ved,  without  painful  exertion, 
and  without  iniidious  deiign ;  the  coniift- 
ence  between  each  particular  action  and 
each  particular  fituation ;  the  conformity 
of  all  his  actions  to  one  common  rule,  the 
word  of  God ;  and  their  tendency  to  one 
common  end,  the  faivation  of  mankind ; 
may  be  explored  by  the  profound  moralift, 
muft  be  admired  by  the  pious  believer,  but 
cannot  be  defcribed,  furely,  without  a  por 
tion  of  that  matchlefs  fimplicity,  with 

which 
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which  they  are  recorded  by  the  infpired 
evangelifts.  Too  plain  for  ornament,  and 
too  grand  for  illuftration,  the  character  of 
Jelus  leaves  at  a  diftance  the  powers  of 
language.  Surrounded  with  the  meaneft 
circumftances,  and  at  the  fame  time  diftin- 
guiilied  by  the  moft  important  and  aflo- 
nifliing  events,  it  feems  to  baffle  equally 
by  its  humility,  and  its  majefty,  all  the 
feeble  efforts  of  human  eloquence. 

The  birth  of  our  Saviour,  placed  in  the 
lowlieft  fcene  of  poverty,  was  firft  an 
nounced  to  the  fhepherds,  watching  their 
flocks :  but  the  meffage  was  brought  by 
an  angel,  and  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
hoft.  Though  he  was  laid  in  a  manger  in 
defpifed  Bethlehem,  the  Magi  of  the  Eaft 
were  conducted  by  a  ilar  to  viiit  the  hum* 
ble  fpot.  Sprung,  as  he  was,  from  the 
meaneft  origin,  and  educated  in  the  mean- 
eft  occupation;  yet  to  him  wan  commit 
ted  the  care  of  immortal  fouls,  and  the 
falvation  of  a  corrupt  and  deluded  world. 
His  affociates  he  had  called  from  the 
2  pooreft 
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£ ooreft  and  moft  ignorant  of  the  people  : 
them,  however,  did  he  commiffion  to 
publifh  the  dodrines  of  faith;  and  on 
them  the  Holy  Ghoft  defcended.  Though 
a  friendlefs  wanderer,  in  his  own  country 
an  exile  and  an  outcaft,  he  was  diftin- 
guifhed  whitherfoever  he  went,  by  figns 
and  miracles.  Even  in  his  laft  hour*  when 
he  was  numbered  with  malefa&ors  on 
the  crofs  j  the  darknefs  which  overfpread 
the  land,  the  rending  of  rocks,  the  open-* 
ing  of  graves,  and  all  the  convulfions,  as 
it  were,  of  fympathizing  nature,  gave 
tokens  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Confidered  then  in  all  its  circurnftances, 
the  hiftory  of  Chrift  fhrinks  not  from 
comparifon  with  the  moft  partial  and 
lofty  reprefentation  of  the  prophet  of 
Arabia. 

Of  both  we  find,  that  the  earlier  part 
of  life,  before  the  publication  of  their  re- 
fpedive  mi  (Eons,  palled  away  in  filence, 
private  and  undiftinguifhed.  The  firft 

years 
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years  of  Mahomet  were  bulled  in  the 
Cares  of  merchandize ;  till  returning  to 
his  native  city,  he  devoted  to  folitude  and 
retirement  the  leifure  which  his  opulence 
had  procured.  The  youth  of  Jefus  was 
fpent  in  domeftic  privacy,  and  was  re 
markable  only  for  affectionate  and  dutiful 
fubmiffion  to  his  parents  :  unlefs,  indeed, 
when  in  the  temple,  he  by  his  ready  an- 
fwers  to  the  queftions  of  the  Rabbins, 
and  his  ikilful  expolition  of  the  fcriptures, 
aftonifhed  thofe  that  heard  him,  and  gave 
an  omen  of  his  future  greatnefs. 

The  defigns  of  Mahomet  were  gradually 
and  cautioufly  unfolded ;  and  in  order  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  for 
the  reception  of  his  faith,  he  firft  artfully 
perfuaded  his  own  relations  and  domeftics. 
and  drew  to  his  fide  the^moil  powerful  of 
his  neighbours. 

Jefus  walked  forth  by  the  fea  of  Galilee, 

and  faw  nfners  calling  their  nets.     Thefe 

were    his    firft     converts    and    difciples. 

4  Though 
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Though  they  were  deftitute  of -riches  and 
of  power,  he  found  in  them  what  his 
miniftry  required,  an  honeft  and  a  willing 
fpirit.  He  won  them  neither  by  fubtle  ar 
guments,  nor  crafty  perfuafions ;  but  bade 
them  forfake  their  nets  and  follow  him, 
to  fee  his  humble  dwelling,  to  jiear- his 
heavenly  difcourfes  to  the  people,  and  wit- 
nefs  the  wonders  he  was  going  to  perform. 


• 

- 

Jefus  called  his  hearers  to  repentance, 
but  Mahomet  to  conqueft. 

At  their  firft  appearance  they  were  both 
compelled  to  avoid  the  rage  of  the  multi 
tude,  who  would  have  deftroyed  them : 
but  Mahomet  efcaped  by  a  fecret,  igno 
minious  flight,  and  Jefus  by  a  public  mi 
racle. 

The  revelation  of  the  Arabian  prophet 
was  inconfiftent ;  a  fyftem  of  contradic 
tion,  continually  fhifting  with  the  views 
of  his  policy,  and  the  neceffities  of  his 
irnpofture ;  now  looking  towards  Mecca 
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and  now  to  Jerufalem.  Widely  different 
was  the  conduct  of  Chrift.  He  did  not 
feek  to  accommodate  his  doftrine  to  for 
tuitous  changes  in  his  external  circum-r 
fiances ;  he  did  not  at  one  time  revoke 
what  he  had  afferted,  or  contradi£t  what 
he  had  enjoined,  at  another.  Every  part 
of  his  teaching  was  regular  and  coniiftent 
in  the  objects  to  which  it  was  directed, 
and  the  language  in  which  it  was  con-* 
veyed-, 

Mahomet  allured  his  followers  with  the 
glories    of   a  vifible    monarchy,    and  the 
fplendor  of  temporal  dominion.     In  hin> 
\ve  behold  the  lord  of  war,  and  the  de-. 
flroyer    of  mankind,    riding   in  triumph 
over  the  fpoils  of  thoufands  who  fell  by  his 
defolating  fword  $   laying  cities  in  flames  5 
carrying   mifery    and   bloodfhed  through 
the  earth ;  and  purfued  in  his  victorious 
career  by  the  lamentations  and  curfes   of 
its  inhabitants.     In  Jefus  we  fee  the  ador 
able  prince  of  peace,  the  friend  and  iaviour 
qf  the  world,  riding  meekly  to  the  holy 

City, 
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City,  hailed  with  the  acclamations  and 
bleflings  of  much  people,  whom  he  had 
refcued  from  fin  and  death,  wiping  the 
tears  from  all  eyes,  and  healing  every  fick- 
nefs  and  every  difeafe. 

And  here  the  comparifon  muft  ceafe. 
The  events  that  followed  in  our  Saviour's 
life  are  too  auguft  to  be  placed  in  compe 
tition  with  any  mortal  power,  and  can  be 
comprehended  only  by  minds  habituated 
to  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  objects. 
Let  us  confider  the  paffion  of  our  Lord, 
and  the  magnificent  fcenes   of  his  refur- 
redion  and  afcenfionj  and  then  afk,    in 
what  part  of  all  the  hiftory  of  Mahome- 
tanifm  any  parallel  or  refemblance  can  be 
found  ?  Let  us  confider  the  laft  days  of 
Chrift's  continuance  upon  earth,  and  how 
does  the  prophet  of  Mecca  fink  in   the 
comparifon  ?  Let  us  in  imagination  hear 
and  fee  the  blefled  Jefus,  when  he  gives 
his  Apoftles  authority  to  go  forth  and  bap* 
tize  all  nations,  and  preach  in  his  name 
repentance    and  remiflion  of  fins  ; 
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he  empowers  them  to  caft  out  evil  fpirits, 
to  fpeak  with  new  tongues,  and  to  work 
wonders -y  when  he  holds  up  to  them  the 
promife  of  the  comforter,  and  power  from 
on  high;  and  when, .having  bleffed  them, 
he-afcends  into  heaven,  where  he  is  for  ever 
feated  in  glory  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 

But  chiefly,  \vhat  raifes  Chrift  and  his 
religion  far  above  all  the  fidions  of  Ma 
homet,  is  that  awful  alternative  of  hopes 
and  fears,  that  looking  for  of  judgment, 
which  our  Chriftian  faith  fets  before  us. 

At  that  day,  when  time  the  great  ar 
biter  of  truth  and  falfehood,  {hall  bring  to. 
pafs  the  accomplifhment  of  the  ages,  and 
the  Son  of  God  fhall  make  his  enemies  his 
footftool ;  then  fhall  the  deluded  followers 
of  the  great  impoftor,  difappointed  of  the 
expected  interceflion  of  their  prophet, 
ftand  trembling  and  difmayed  at  the  ap 
proach  of  the  glorified  Meffiah. 

Then 
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Then  fhall  they  fay,  Yonder  cometh 
in  the  clouds  that  Jefus,  whofe  religion 
we  laboured  to  deftroy,  whole  temples  we 
profaned,  whofe  fervants  and  followers 
we  cruelly  opprefied  !  Behold  he  cometh  : 
but  no  longer  the  humble  fou  of  Mary, 
no  longer  a  mere  mortal  prophet,  the 
equal  of  Abraham  and  of  Mofes,  as  that 
deceiver  taught  us  ;  but  the  everlafting 
Son  of  the  everlafting  Father  !  The  Judge 
of  mankind !  The  Sovereign  of  Angels  ! 
The  Lord  of  all  things  both  in  earth  and 
heaven ! 


SER- 
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J.  KINGS  XIII.  18. 

e  fald  —  I  am  a  Prophet  alfo  —  and  an 
Angel  Jpake  to  me  by  the  Word  of  the 
Lord.  But  he  //></— 


IN  the  days  of  man's  innocence,  while 
he  was  yet  but  little  lower  than   the 
angels,  he  converfed  with  God  without 
ihame  or  terror,  face  to  face.     But  when, 
by  his  fatal  tranfgreffion,  he   had  fallen 
from   that    happinefs  in    which    he  was 
created,  he  was   excluded  from   this   ex 
alted  intercourie;  and  the  Deity  appoint 
ed   beings    of  an  intermediate  rank  be 
tween  himfelf  and  mankind,  to  difpcnfe 
his  favours  and  to  reveal  his  will  to  his 

degraded 
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degraded  creature.  After  the  tranfgref- 
fion  of  Adam,  he  no  longer  converfed  fa 
miliarly  with  the  fons  of  men.  Mofes 
only,  was  permitted  to  approach  his  pre- 
fence^  to  converfe  immediately  with  the 
Moft  High,  and  to  behold  from  the  cleft 
of  the  rock  a  fmal]  portion  of  the  divine 
glory  paffing  by. 

Various  were  the  methods  by  which  the 
Almighty  condefcended  to  make  known 
Bis  will  to -his  people.  Ufually  indeed 
lie  fpake  in  dreams  and  vifions  :  but  the 
more  folemn  manner  in  which  he  chofe 
to  inftrud:  mankind,  was  by  employing 
the  miniftratibn  of  angels ;  who  were  oc- 
cafionally  fent  to  deliver  the  divine  com 
mands,  and  to  difclofe  the  hidden  events 
of  futurity  'to  the  patriarchs  and  pro 
phets. 

Of  theie  divine  meffengers  Gabriel 
alone  is  exprefly  named  in  the  canonical 
fcriptures.  He  was  the  favoured  mini- 
iler,  who  was  commifiioned  to  fhew  to 

Daniel 
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Daniel  the  reiteration  of  Jerufalem,  the 
fate  of  monarchies,  and  thofe  mighty 
events  that  were  deftined  to  make  recon 
ciliation  for  iniquity)  to  bring  in  everlaft~ 
ing  right  eoufnefs,  and  to  fed  up  the.  ^ifton 
and  prophecy.  By  him  the  birth  of  the 
Baptift  was  foretold  to  Zecharias  ;  and  by 
him  the  incarnation  of  the  Meffiah  was 
announced  to  the  Holy  Virgin. 

A  name  fo  diftinguifhed,  the  impoftor' 
Mahomet  juitly  conceived,  would  be  pro 
pitious  to  his  deiigns  :  accordingly  he 
pretended  that  his  own  revelations  were 
tranfmitted  to  him  from  heaven  by  the 
miniftration  of  the  fame  angel. 

,  To  enter  into  a  philofophical  enquiry 
concerning  the  interpofition  of  fpirits  in 
the  affairs  of  men,  is  on  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion  totally  unneceffary.  The  fad:  in 
volves  no  impoffibility ;  and  till  the  re 
lation  in  which  this  world  may  ftand  to 
the  great  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  be  fully 
and  diftindlly  known,  who  fhall  dare  to 

affirm 
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affirm  that  the  adions  of  men  are  un 
known  or  indifferent  to  moral  and  rational 
agents^  who  are  endowed  with  nobler  ca 
pacities,  and  employed  in  a  more  extcnfivc 
iphere  ? 

.,..,  To  metaphyfical  fubtleties,  which  reft 
on  gratuitous  and  arbitrary  affumption,  it 
is  fufficient  then  to  oppofe  the  general 
and  uniform  belief  of  all  ages,  whether 
dark  or  enlightened,  and  of  all  countries, 
whether  barbarous  or  civilized :  but  in 
the  prefect  enquiry  we  fhall  confider 
the  interpolition  of  angels  only  ui  an 
hifiorical  point  of  view,  and  fliall  difpute 
the  pretenfions  of  Mahomet  on  a  prin 
ciple  which  is  equally  admitted  by  the 
believers  both  of  the  Koran  and  of  the 
Gofpel. 

As  the  pretended  intercourfe  of  Ma 
homet  with  the  angel  Gabriel  refts 
folely  on  the  fufpicious  authority  of  his 
own  aflertion,  his  pretenfions  will  not 
admit  of  any  ferious  attack  or  any  plauf- 

ibl* 
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ibie  defence.  But  when  he  affirms  that 
this  divine  meflenger  .communicated  to 
him  revelations  ib  inimitably  fublime  and 
beautiful,  that  they  could  not  have  pro 
ceeded  from  any  created  being ;  when  he 
defies  both  men  and  genii  to  produce  any 
compofition  that  fliould  bear  the  leaft  re- 
femblance  to  his  boafted  Koran ;  when 
he  boldly  propofes  it  to  the  teft  of  the 
fevereft  examination,  and  holds  it  out  to 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  world  as  a 
tablet  infcribed  in  legible  characters  by 
the  finger  of  the  Deity,  then  we  have 
fome  opportunity  for  enquiry  and  fome 
foundation  for  argument* 
\ 

Admitting,  what  can  never  be  proved, 
this  new  hypothecs,  that  any  compofi 
tion  may  be  fo  perfedt  as  to  tranfcend  the 
powers  of  jnan,  and  rife  to  our  ideas  of 
a  miracle;  yet  we  peremptorily  deny 
the  conclusion,  thus  applied  from  it  to 
the  Koran.  His  infatuated  followers  re 
garded  it  as  fomething  too  wonderful  to 
be  the  work  of  one  who  profeffed  him- 

felf 
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iclf  to  be  both  unlearned  and  igno 
rant  :  and  the  impoftor  himfelf  declared 
it  fuperior  to  the  utmoft  reach  of  the  moft 
enlightened  and  cultivated  mind. 

If  to  confident  affertions  implicit  be 
lief  were  dac,  we  might  affent  to  each  of 
thefe  opinions  :  but  if  we  turn  our  eyes, 
firft  upon  the  life  of  Mahomet  (which 
we  have  r*! ready  reviewed)  rind  then  on 
his(  Korai  ,  which  remains  to  be  conii- 
dered,  we  ihall  fee  no  reafon  either  to 
glow  with  tlic  rij  uies  of  the  Muilel- 
man,  or  to  re-^cho  tne  boafts  of  the 
prophet. 

By  the  advocates  of  Mahometanifm,  the 
Koran  has  always  been  held  forth  as  the 
greateft  of  miracles,  and  equally  llupen^ 
dous  with  the  adt  of  railing  the  dead. 
The  miracles  of  Mofes  and  Jeiiis,  they 
fay,  were  t ran fient  and  temporary;  but 
that  of  the  Iftran  is  permanent  and  per 
petual  ;  and  therefore  far  furpaffes  all  the 
miraculous  events  of  preceding  ages. 

We 
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We  will  not  detradt  from  the  real  merit 
of  the  Koran :  we  allow  it  to  be  gene 
rally  elegant,  and  often  iublime;  but  at 
the  fame  time  we  rejeft  with  difdain  its 
arrogant    pretence  to    any   thing    fuper- 
natural.      As   we  before   difcovered    the 
fuppofed  ignorance  of  the   author  to  be 
no  other  than  an  artful  difguife  which  he 
affumed,  to  carry  on  more  effeftually  his 
fraudulent  deilgns ;  we  fhall  now  as   rea 
dily  be  convinced,  that   all   the  real   ex 
cellence  of  ths  work  is   to  bs  referred  to 
natural  and  vifible  caufes. 

When  the  Arabs  adopted  the  religion 
of  Mahomet,  all  fufpicions  of  his  iince- 
rity  were  loft  in  exultation  at  his  fuccefs, 
and  admiration  of  his  character. 

They  did  not  paufe  to  examine  any 
abftrad  queftion  on  the  confidence  of  his 
pretended  revelations.  A  bright  and  pro 
minent  example  ftood  before  them,  which 
overwhelmed  them  with  tumultuous 
amazement  and  fafcinated  them  into  the 
R  meft 
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moil  implicit  confidence.  His  triumphs 
over  enemies  were  coniidered  as  the  moft 
brilliant  acquisitions  to  their  national 
glory  :  and  in  the  dexterity  of  his  con 
trivance  and  the  vigour  of  his  execution 
they  faw  the  fublime  features  of  the  hero 
of  their  country.  His  claims  to  a  divine 
commiffion,  attended  with  an  exterior 
fanftity  of  demeanour,  and  fupported  by 
a  long  and  fplendid  feries  of  victories, 
confirmed  them  in  their  veneration  for 
an  inftruftor  fo  eminently  favoured,  it 
ihould  feern,  by  the  interpofition  of  hea 
ven  itfelf. 

A  confidence  thus  fcemingly  deferved, 
and  thus  liberally  beftowed  would  natu 
rally  lead  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  to 
overlook  every  imperfection,  to  enhance 
every  excellence,  to  confound  the  feem- 
ing  with  the  real,  and  to  yield  to  the 
pretenfions  of  the  prophet  the  implicit 
fubmiffion  they  had  already  paid  to  the 
fuperiority  of  the  warrior. 

Under 
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Under  fuch  impreffions  of  admiration 
and  aftonifhment,  what  could  the  unin 
formed  Arabian  oppofe  to  the  claim  of 
divine  infpiration  ?  Or  while  iharing  in 
the  glory  of  his  arms,  how  paufe  to  in- 
veftigate  the  truth  of  thofe  pretenfions* 
which  while  they  exalted  his  leader  to 
communion  with  God,  feemed  to  fhed  a 
portion  of  the  fame  fan&ity  on  his  ^fol 
lowers  and  friends* 

In  the  language  of  Arabia  alfo,  a  lan 
guage  extremely  loved,  and  diligently 
cultivated  by  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
vernacular,  Mahomet  found  advantages 
which  were  never  enjoyed  by  any  former 
or  fucceeding  impoftor.  It  requires  not 
the  eye  of  a  philofopher  to  difcover  in 
every  foil  and  country  a  principle  of  na 
tional  pride :  and  if  we  look  back  for 
many  ages  on  the  hiftory  of  the  Ara 
bians,  we  fhall  eafily  perceive  that  pride 
among  them,  invariably  to  have  conliftcd 
in  the  knowledge  and  improvement  of 
their  native  language.  The  Arabic  which 
R  2  has 
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has  been  juftly  efteemed  the  moft  copi 
ous  of  the  Eaftern  tongues  >  which  had 
exifted    from     the    remoteft     antiquity; 
which  had  been  embellifhed  by  number- 
lefs  poets,    and  refined  by  the    conftant 
exercife    of   the    natives ;   was    the   moft 
fuccefsful    inftrument    \vliich    Mahomet 
employed   in   planting   his    new    religion 
among  them.      Admirably  adapted  by  its 
unrivalled    harmony,   and   by  its   endlefs 
variety  to  add  painting  to  expreffion,  and 
to  purfue  the  imagination  in  its  unbounded 
flight^    it  became  in  the  hands  of  Ma 
homet  an  irrefiftible  charm  to  blind  the 
judgment,  and  to  captivate  the  fancy  of 
his  followers, 

Of  that  defcription  of  men,  who  firft 
compofed  the  adherents  of  Mahomet,  and 
to  whom  the  Koran  was  addrefTed,  few, 
probably,  were  able  to  pafs  a  very  accu 
rate  judgment  on  the  propriety  of  the 
fentiments,  or  on  the  beauties  of  the  dic 
tion  :  but  all  could  judge  of  the  mili 
tary  abilities  of  their  leader ;  and  in  the 

midft 
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midft  of  their  admiration  it  is  not  diffi 
cult  to  conceive,  that  they  would  afcribe 
to  his  compoiitions  every  imaginary  beauty 
of  infpired  language. 

The  fhepherd  and  the  foldier,  though 
awake  to  the  charms  of  thofe  wild  but 
beautiful    compofitions,   in  which    were 
celebrated  their  favourite  occupations  of 
love  or  war,  were  yet  little  able  to  criti- 
cife  any  other  works,  than  thofe  which 
were  addreffed  to  the  imagination,  or  the 
heart.     To  abftradt  reafonings  on  the  at 
tributes     and    the    difpenfations    of    the 
Deity,   to  the  comparative  excellencies  of 
rival  religions,   to  the  conliilency  of  any 
one  religious  fyftem  in  all  its  parts,  and 
to  the  force   of  its  various   proofs,  they 
were  quite  inattentive.      In  fuch  a  litu- 
ation  the   appearance  of  a  work,  which 
poffefled  fomething  like  wifdom  and  con- 
fiftence  5  which  prefcribed  the  rules,  and 
illuftrated  the  duties  of  life  j  and  which 
contained  the   principles   of  a  new,   and 
comparatively    fublime   theology  ;    inde- 
R  3  pendently 
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pendently  of  its  real  and  permanent  me- 
rit,  was  likely  to  excite  their  aftonifh-, 
ment,  and  to  become  the  ftandard  of  fu 
ture  compofition, 

In  the  firft  periods  of  the  literature  of 
every  country,  fomething  of  this  kind 
has  happened.  The  father  of  Grecian 
poetry  very  obvioufly  influenced  the  tafte 
and  imitation  of  his  countrymen.  The 
modern  nations  of  Europe  all  poflefs  fome 
original  author,  who  riling  from  the 
darknefs  of  former  ages,  has  begun  the 
career  of  compofition,  and  tinftured  with 
the  character  of  his  own  imagination  the 
ft  ream  which  has  flowed  through  his 
pofterity. 

But  the  prophet  of  Arabia  had  in  this 
refpedt  advantages  peculiar  to  himfelf, 
His  competitions  were  not  to  his  follow 
ers  the  works  of  man,  but  the  genuine 
language  of  Heaven  which  had  fent  him. 
They  were  not  confined  therefore  to  that 
Admiration,  which  is  fo  liberally  heftowed 

«    on 
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on  the  earlieft  productions  of  genius ;  or  to 
that  fond  attachment  with  which  men 
every  where  regard  the  original  compo- 
fitions  of  their  country :  but  with  their 
admiration  they  blended  their  piety.  To 
know  and  to  feel  the  beauties  of  the  Ko 
ran,  was  in  forne  refpecT:  to  (hare  in  the 
temper  of  heaven  ;  and  he  who  was 
moft  affected  with  admiration  in  the  pe- 
rufal  of  its  beauties,  feemed  moil  fitly 
the  object  of  that  mercy,  which  had 
given  it  to  ignorant  man.  The  Koran, 
therefore,  became  naturally  and  necefTarily 
the  ftandard  of  tafte.  With  a  language 
thus  hallowed  in  their  imaginations,  they 
were  too  well  fatisfied,  either  to  difpute 
its  elegance,  or  improve  its  ftrudture.  In 
fucceeding  ages  the  additional  fandtion  of 
antiquity,  or  prefcription,  was  given  to 
thofe  compolitions  which  their  fathers 
had  admired  :  and  while  the  belief  of  its 
divine  original  continues,  that  admiration 
which  has  thus  become  the  tefl  and  the 
duty  of  the  faithful,  can  neither  be  al 
tered  nor  dimini£hedf 

R  4  When 
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When  therefore  we  coniider  thefe  pe 
culiar  advantages  of  the  Koran,  we  have 
no  reafoR  .to  be  furprifed  at  the  admi 
ration  in  which  it  is  held.  But,  if  de- 
fcending  to  a  more  minute  invefligation 
of  it,  we  coniider  its  perpetual  inconfift- 
ence  and  abiurdity,  we  fhail  indeed  have 
caufe  for  aftonifhment  at  that  weaknefs  of 
humanity,  which  could  ever  have  receiv 
ed  fuch  compofitions  as  the  work  of  the 
Deity. 

The  firft  praife  of  all  the  productions  of 
genius,  is  invention  ;  that  quality  of  the 
mind,  which  by  the  extent  and  quicknefs 
of  its  views,  is  capable  of  the  largeft  con^ 
ceptions,  and  of  forming  new  combi 
nations  of  objects  the  moil  diilant  and  un- 
ufual.  But  the  Koran  bears  little  impref- 
fion  of  this  tranfcendent  character.  Its 
materials  are  wholly  borrowed  from  the 
Jewifh  and  Chriftian  fcriptures,  from  the 
Talmudical  legends  and  apocryphal  gof- 
pels  then  current  in  the  Eaft,  and  from 
the  traditions  and  fables  which  abounded 
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in  Arabia.  The  materials  collefted  from 
thefe  feveral  fources,  are  here  heaped  to 
gether,  with  perpetual  and  needlefs  repe 
titions,  without  any  fettled  principle  or 
vifible  connection. 

When  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  Maho 
met  had  been  fpent  in  preparatory  medi 
tation  on  the  fyftem  he  was  about  to  efta- 
blifh,   its  chapters  were  dealt  out  flowly 
and  feparately  during  the  long  period  of 
three  and  twenty  years.     Yet  thus  defec 
tive  in  its  ftrudture,  and  not  lefs  excep 
tionable  in  its  doftrines,   was   the  work 
which  Mahomet  delivered  to  his  followers 
as  the  oracles  of  God. 

The  moft  prominent  feature  of  the  Ko 
ran,  that  point  of  excellen.ee  in  which  the 
partiality  of  its  admirers  has  ever  delighted 
to  view  it,  is  the  lublime  notion  it  gene 
rally  impreffes  of  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  God.  If  its  author  had  really  derived 
thefe  juft  conceptions  from  the  infpiration, 
gf  that  Being  whom  they  attempt  to  de- 

fcribe, 
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fcribe,  they  would  not  have  been  furrouncU 
ed,  as  they  now  are  on  every  fide,  with 
error  and  abfurdity.  But  it  might  eafily 
be  proved,  that  whatever  it  juftly  defines 
of  the  divine  attributes,  was  borrowed  from 
our  holy  fcripture  ;  which  even  from  its 
firft  promulgation,  but  efpecially  from  the 
completion  of  the  New  Teflament,  has 
extended  the  views,  and  enlightened  the 
underftandings  of  mankind  j  and  thus  fur- 
niflied  them  with  arms,  which  have  too 
often  been  ineffectually  turned  againft  it- 
felf  by  its  ungenerous  enemies. 

Jn  this  inftance  particularly,  the  copy 
is  far  below  the  great  original,  both  in 
the  propriety  of  its  images,  and  the  force 
of  its  defcriptions.  Our  holy  fcriptures  are 
the  only  compositions  that  can  enable  the 
dim  light  of  mortality  to  penetrate  into 
the  invifible  world,  and  to  behold  a  glimpfe 
of  the  divine  perfections .  Accordingly,, 
when  they  would  represent  to  us  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  heaven,  they  defcribe  it,  not  by 
any  thing  minute  and  particular,  but  by 

fomc- 
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fomething  general  and  great ;   fomething, 
that  without  delcending  to  any  determinate 
object,  may  at  once  by  its  beauty  and  im- 
menfity,  excite  our  wifhes  and  elevate  our 
affe&ions.  Though  in  the  prophetical  and 
evangelical   writings    the  joys   that  fhall 
attend  us  in  a  future  ftate  are  often  men 
tioned  with   ardent  admiration,    they  are 
exprefTed  rather  by  allufion   than  fimili- 
tude,    rather   by  indefinite  and   figurative 
terms,  than  by  any  thing  fixed  and  deter 
minate.       a  Eye    bath    not  feen,    nor    ear 
hear^  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart 
of  'man ,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  him.    What  a  reverence 
and  aftonilhment  does  this  paffage  excite 
in  every  hearer  of  tafte  and  piety  ?  What 
energy,   and  at  the  fame  time  what  fim- 
plicity  in  the  expreffion  ?  How  fublime, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  how  obfcure  is  the 
imagery  ? 

Different  was  the  conduct  of  Mahomet 
in  his  defcriptions  of  heaven  and  of  para- 

*  1  Cor.  ii.  g. 
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dife.  Unaffifted  by  the  neceffary  influence 
of  virtuous  intentions  and  divine  infpira- 
tion,  he  was  neither  defirous,  nor  indeed 
able  to  exalt  the  minds  of  men  to  fublime 
conceptions,  or  to  rational  expe&ations. 
By  attempting  to  explain  what  is  incon 
ceivable,  to  defcribe  what  is  ineffable,  and 
to  materialize  what  in  itfelf  is  fpiritual; 
he  abfurdly  and  impioufiy  aimed  to  fenfu- 
alize  the  purity  of  the  divine  eflence. 
Thus  he  fabricated  a  fyftem  of  incoher 
ence,  a  religion  of  depravity,  totally  re 
pugnant  indeed  to  the  nature  of  that  Being, 
who,  as  he  pretended,  was  its  objedt ;  but 
therefore  more  Lkely  to  accord  with  the 
appetites  and  conceptions  of  a  corrupt  and 
fenfual  age. 

That  I  may  not  appear  to  exalt  our 
Scriptures  thus  far  above  the  Koran  by  an 
unreafonable  preference,  I  fhall  produce  a 
part  of  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  latter, 
which  is  defervedly  admired  by  the  Maho 
metans,  who  wear  it  engraved  on  their 
ornaments,  and  recite  it  in  their  prayers. 

"  God 
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"  b  God  !  there  is  no  God  but  he  •  the 
"  living,  the  felf-fubfifting  :  neither  ilum- 
"  her  nor  ileep  feizeth  him  :  to  him  be- 
"  longeth  whatfoever  is  in  heaven,  and 
"  on  earth.  Who  is  he  that  can  intercede 
"  with  him  but  through  his  good  plea- 
"  fure  ?  He  knoweth  that  which  is  part, 
"  and  that  which  is  to  come.  His  throne 
"  is  extended  over  heaven  and  earth,  and 
"  the  prefervation  of  both  is  to  him  no 
"  burden.  He  is  the  high,  the  mighty." 

To  this  defcription  who  can  refufe  the 
praiie  of  magnificence  ?  Part  of  that  mag 
nificence  however  is  to  be  referred  to  that 
verfe  of  the  Pfalmift,  whence  it  was  bor 
rowed,  c  He  that  keepeth  Ifrael,  foall  nei 
ther  flumber,  norjleep. 

But  if  we  compare  it  with  that  other 
paflage  of  the  fame  infpired  Pfalmift,  all 
its  boafted  grandeur  is  at  once  obfcured, 
and  loft  in  the  blaze  of  a  greater  light. 

*  Sale's  Kor,  ii,  p.  30t  4to,  edit.         c  Pfal.  cxxi.  4. 
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d  O  my  Gody  take  me  not  away  in  the 

midft  of  my  days ;  thy  years  are  throughout 

all  generations.     Of  old  haft  thou  laid  the 

foundations  of  the  earth  •  and  the  heavens 

are  the  'work  of  thy  hands*     They  flail pe- 

rifa,.  but  thou  foalt  endure :  yea  all  of  them 

Jhall  wax  old,  as  doth   a  garment ;  as  a 

^oejlure  foalt  thou  change   them>  and  they 

jhall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the  fame y 

and  thy  years  foall  not  fail. 

The  Koran,  therefore,  upon  a  retrofpec- 
tive  view  of  thefe  feveral  circumftances, 
far  from  fupporting  its  arrogant  claim  to 
a  fupernatural  work,  fmks  below  the  level 
of  many  compofitions  confeffedly  of  hu 
man  original ;  and  ftill  lower  does  it  fall 
in  our  eftimation,  when  compared  with 
that  pure  and  perfect  pattern  which  w& 
juftly  admire  in  the  fcriptures  of  truth. 

It  being  then  abundantly  apparent  that 
no  miracle  either  was  externally  performed 
for  the  fupport^  or  is  internally  involved 

d  Pfalrcii.  24,  25?  26,  27. 
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in  the  competition,  of  the  Mahometan 
revelation,  we  proceed  to  enquire,  whe 
ther  it  be  better  attefted  by  prophecy, 
that  other  grand  evidence  of  a  miffion 
from  heaven. 

The  knowledge  of  futurity  is  one  of 
the  moft  unequivocal  and  incommuni 
cable  charadters  of  the  moft  High.  By 
this  he  ftamps  a  feal  on  the  genuine  illapfes 
of  his  fpirit,  and  diftinguifhes  them  from 
the  vifions  of  enthufiafm  and  the  fables  of 
impofture.  Of  this  Mahomet  was  con- 
fcious,  and  endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf. 
Senfible  of  the  credibility  that  arifes  from 
the  evidence  of  prophecy,  he  appealed  to 
prophecy  for  the  authenticity  of  his  miffion. 

There  were  no  popular  prophetic  tradi 
tions  among  the  Arabians,  that  might  be 
wrefted  to  favour  his  pretenfions.  The 
Jewifh  and  Chriftian  fcriptures,  therefore, 
which  he  acknowledged  as  divine,  were 
the  only  fources  whence  he  could  attempt 
to  derive  any  predictions  of  his  coming. 

Though 
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Though  the  later  advocates  of  the  Ma 
hometan  caufe  have  laboured   to  difcover 
fuch  predictions  in  our  Bible  in  its  prefent 
form,  we  know  that  it  contains  nothing 
to  countenance  their  attempt.    So  weak  a 
claim  the  great  pretender  himfelf  forebore 
to  alledge;  and  more  artfully  refted  his 
pretenfions  on  a  faliehood,  which,  though 
ftill  more  abfurd  and  improbable,  is,  by 
its  very  abfurdity,  more  difficult  to  be  -dif- 
proved.     He  frequently  and  boldly  affirm 
ed,  that  his  million  had  been  foretold  by 
the  prophets  in   the  Hebrew  Teftament, 
and  more    particularly  by  Chrift   in  the 
Gofpel :  and  that  both  Jews  and  Chriftians 
expedting  his   coming,  and    dreading  his 
fuccefs,    had  concurred   in    the  atrocious 
crime  of  mutilating  their  fcriptures  ;  and, 
to  deprive  him  of  the  testimony  thofe  pro 
phecies  afforded,  had  expunged  them  from 
the  lac  red  pages. 

But,  the  idea  of  this  pretended  cor 
ruption  of  the  facred  writings,  draws  after 
it  a  train  of  the  moil  improbable  conclu- 

fions. 
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fions.  That  the  moft  difcordant  feels  had 
united  in  deftroying  an  article  of  their  own 
faith,  for  the  unaccountable  purpofe  of 
difcrediting  a  perfon  to  be  born  in  a  future 
age ;  and  that  their  attempt  fucceeded  in 
thus  mutilating  a  book  difp-erfed  through 
every  country  in  every  language,  is  among 
the  confequences  of  this  extraordinary  hy- 
pothefis.  But  we  have  the  ftrongeft  rea- 
fons  to  believe,  that  our  holy  fcriptures, 
by  the  care  of  a  good  providence,  have 
defcended  to  us  pure  and  perfect,  from 
their  original  times. 

There  is  indeed  no  evidence  of  the  au 
thenticity  of  any  compofitions,  but  what 
equally  attends  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament.  Nay,  there  are  no  anci 
ent  writings,  which  bear  fuch  peculiar  and 
difcriminating  charafteriftics  of  authenti 
city.  Their  importance  made  them  fub- 
jects  of  deep  attention  and  confideration ; 
and  their  authority  occalioned  them  to  be 
appealed  to  by  chriftians  of  every  perfua- 
fionv  Different  feds  watched  over  them 
S.  with 
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with  a  jealous  eye,  left  they  fhould  be 
corrupted ;  and  as  each  made  them  a  ftand- 
ard,  each  contributed  to  preferve  their  iden 
tity. 

To  confirm, us  ftill  further  in  this  opi 
nion,  we  have  the  concurring  teftimony 
of  many  ancient  writers,  of  the  primitive 
fathers  of  the  church,  and  of  heretics  who 
maintained  the  moft  clafhing  and  oppofite 
tenets  j  whofe  fcriptural  quotations,  though 
made  with  different  views  from  different 
copies,  all  uniformly  refer  to  one  and  the 
fame  Bible.  The  very  exceptions  to  this 
general  pofition  are  few,  and  contribute 
additional  proofs  in  favour  of  the  facred 
text :  for  every  mutilation,  however  in- 
confiderable,  every  depravation,  however 
artful,  to  which  the  rage  of  controverfy 
had  given  birth,  were  inftantly  detected 
by  the  activity,  and  expofed  by  the  indig 
nation  of  the  oppofite  party. 

There  are  extant  at  this  day  various 
manufcripts  of  both  Teftaments,  much 

older 
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elder  than  the  Hejra.  Such  are  the  Va^ 
tican  and  Alexandrian  manufcripts ;  the 
dates  of  which  are  generally  afcribed  by 
the  critics  to  the  fourth,  or  fifth,  century. 
In  thefe  we  no  where  find  any  mention  of 
Mahomet,  or  any  other  allufion  to  his 
coming,  than  the  general  prediction  that 
falfe  Chrijts  and  falfe  prophets  Jhould  arife. 

But  to  enter  at  large  into  this  fubjedl  is 
neither  confiftent  with  my  plan,  nor  in 
deed  neceffary  to  my  argument ;  fmce  a 
flight  confideration  of  thefe  obvious  proofs 
will  afford  the  cleareft  conviction,  that 
thofe  imaginary  prophecies  which  Maho 
met  alledged,  if  they  had  ever  exifted 
in  tlie  facred  volume,  would  have  exifted 
ftill  j  and  in  truth,  that  no  fuch  corruption 
as  he  pretended,  has  ever  happened  to  our 
fcriptures. 

Thus  was  a  man  of  no  common  talents, 

reduced  by  the  very  nature  of  his  enter- 

prife  to  bear  record  of  himfelf,  to  fupport 

his  own  caufe  by  his  own    unfupported 

S  2  tefti- 
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teftimony,  and  to  maintain  a  weak  and  de- 
fencelefs  claim  by  a  futile  and  abfurd  ap 
peal  to  prophecies  which  had  no  existence. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  pretenfions  of 
Mahomet  are  not  accompanied  by  any  of 
thofe  marks  of  external  evidence,  which 
may  always  be  expedled  to  confirm  and  to 
diftinguifha  divine  revelation.  The  proofs 
which  he  adduced  in  fupport  of  his  claims 
are,  in  every  point  of  view,  weak  and  un- 
latisfaftory.  To  miraculous  power,  that 
moil  infallible  and  decifive  teft  of  divine 
interpofition,  he  openly  difclaimed  every 
pretence ;  and  even  boldly  denied  its  ne- 
ceffity  to  confirm  the  miffion  of  a  prophet. 
He  deemed  it  fuflicient  to  appeal  to  a  fe- 
cret  and  unattefled  intercourfe  with  an 
angel;  and  above  all,  to  the  inimitable 
excellence  and  fublimity  of  the  Koran. 
To  the  former  of  thefe  pretences  no  fc- 
rious  attention  is  due ;  for  inftead  of  af 
fording  any  evidence  in  fypport  of  the 
claims  of  Mahomet,  it  notorioufly  wants 
proofs  to  eftablilh  its  own  authenticity. 

With 
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With  regard  to  the  boafted  excellence 
of  the  Koran,  which,  as  the  impoftor 
alledged,  bore  ftrong  and  viiible  charac 
ters  of  an  almighty  hand,  and  was  defign- 
ed  by  God  to  compenfate  the  want  of 
miraculous  power,  and  to  fupply  every 
defedt  of  external  evidence,  we  have  al 
ready  feen  how  ill-founded  are  its  haughty 
and  arrogant  pretenfions  to  a  divine  ori 
ginal. 

From  a  view  of  the  real  merits  of  that 
celebrated   work,   and  from   a  confidera- 
tion  of  the  peculiar  circumftances  under 
which  it  was  written  and  delivered  to  the 
world;    from   its    want  of  invention,  of 
order,  of  confiftency  ;  from  the  real  cha- 
rafter    and   abilities    of   its  author;    and 
from  the  fignal  advantages  which  he  en 
joyed  in  a  language  copious  and  expref- 
five,  harmonious  and  refined ;  in  the  years 
which  were  fpent  in  previous  meditation, 
and  the  ftill  longer  fpace  which  was  after 
wards  employed  in  its  compofition ;   and 
above  all,  in  the  opinions,  the  habits,  and 
83  the 
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the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  j  I  fay, 
from  a  due  confideration  of  thefe  import 
ant  particulars,  we  are  fully  juftified  in 
refolving  all  its  merit  and  all  its  fuccefs, 
into  the  agency  of  ordinary  and  human 
caufes. 

But  the  evidence  which  Mahomet  al- 
ledged  in  fupport  of  the  character  he  had 
aflumed,  was  not  only  in  itfelf  fallacious 
and  equivocal ;  we  may  alfo  trace  plain 
marks  of  impofture  in  the  manner  in 
which  that  evidence  was  propofed  and  en 
forced.  Senfible  of  the  weaknefs  of  his 
credentials  and  of  the  fufpicion  to  which 
the  proofs  he  had  adduced  were  juftly  li 
able,  he  anxioufly  laboured  to  miflead  the 
unwary,  and  to  confound  the  ignorant  by 
the  arrogance  of  his  claims,  and  the  con-* 
fidence  of  his  affertions. 

Thus  inftead  of  delivering  his  pretend 
ed  revelation  to  his  followers,  and  leav 
ing  it  to  ftand  or  fall  by  the  determina 
tion  of  their  own  cool  and  difpaffionate 
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judgment,  he  endeavoured  to  anticipate 
their  opinions,  employed  every  artifice  to 
enhance  its  merit,  and  embraced  every 
opportunity  to  exaggerate  its  excellence 
by  the  molt  pompous  and  elaborate  enco 
miums  on  its  perfection. 

Hence  arofe  his  bold  and  haughty  defi 
ance  of  the  united  powers  of  every  order 
of  created  beings  to  produce  a  work  of 
equal  beauty  and  fublimity  with  the  mira 
culous  Koran ;  hence  too  proceeded  his 
groundlefs,  yet  oftentatious  appeal  to  the 
teftimony  of  the  ancient  prophets ;  from 
whofe  writings  he  was  confefledly  unable 
to  produce  a  fingle  prediction, which  could, 
with  any  probability  of  conftrudlion,  be 
wrefted  to  favour  his  pretenfions. 

Compelled  by  the  nature  of  his  fituation, 
and  defign,  to  fupport  one  impious  falfe- 
hood  by  another  ftill  more  atrocious,  the 
artifice  and  the  audacity  of  the  impoftor 
carried  him  yet  farther  $  and  in  order  to 
afford  feme  countenance  to  his  extrava- 
S  4  gant 
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gant  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  prophecy, 
induced  him  to  charge  both  Jews  and 
Chriftians  with  the  odious,  but  impof- 
fible  crime  of  corrupting  their  fcrip- 

tures. 

Such  were  the  vain  pretences,  and 
fuch  the  unfubftantial  proofs  by  which 
the  prophet  of  Arabia  laboured  to  con 
firm  and  to  authenticate  his  miffion. 
But  far  different  was  the  condudt,  and 
different  the  evidence,  which  was  ad 
duced  by  Jefus  Chrift,  in  fupport  of  his 
claim  to  the  character  and  office  of  the 
Meffiah. 

Into  this  contrail,  however,  the  time 
will  not  at  prefent  permit  me  to  enter. 
The  confideration  of  that  long  and  aflo- 
nifhing  train  of  Miracles,  and  of  that 
equally  ftupendous  chain  of  Prophecies, 
on  whofe  eolledive  evidence,  as  on  a  firm 
gnd  immpyeable  bafis,  our  holy  religion 
ultimately  refts,  would  unavoidably  lead 
me  into  too  wide  a  field  of  invefligation. 

The 
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The  infinite  importance  of  the  fubje&s 
naturally  demands  our  moft  ferious  and 
earneft  attention,  and  is,  I  truft,  fuffici-" 
ent  fully  to  juftify  me  in  referving  them 
as  objects  of  future  and  more  particular 
difcuffion. 


SEIU 
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JOHN   X.   25. 

jfefus  anfwered—The  works  that  I  do  in  my 
Father  s  name,  they  bear  <witncfs  of  me. 

HAVING  in  my  laft  difcourfe  en 
deavoured  to  expofe  that  empty 
fhew  of  external  evidence,  by  which  the 
Arabian  impoftor  laboured  to  fupport  his 
impious  pretenfions,  I  now  proceed,  in 
purfuance  of  my  general  plan,  to  exa 
mine  and  flate  the  proofs  on  which  Jefus 
Chrift  refted  his  claim  to  the  character  of 
a  divine  teacher.  In  the  words  which  I 
have  now  read  to  you,  our  Lord  replies 
to  the  captious  queftions  of  the  Jews 
concerning  his  dignity  and  office  ;  and  re 
fers  them  to  the  Miracles  which  he 

worught 
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wrought  as  affording  plain  and  undeniable 
evidence  of  his  million. 

Every  one  knows,  what  is  meant  by  a 
Miracle;  though  divines  have  differed 
about  the  precife  terms  of  definition. 
Some  have  defined  it  in  language  too 
loofe  and  equivocal ;  and  have  thus  con 
founded  that  which  is  unaccountable 
with  that  which  is  miraculous  :  others, 
to  avoid  this  extreme,  have  fo  narrowed 
the  definition  as  to  make  it  inapplicable 
even  to  events  which  ar§  truly  entitled  to 
that  denomination.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
give  fuch  a  definition  as  fhall  be  exa<5t  with 
out  being  defective ;  and  comprehenfive 
without  being  redundant.  It  is  fufficient 
to  fay,  .that  by  a  Miracle  I  mean  "  An 
"  event  out  of  the  ordinary  and  fettled 
"  courfe  of  nature,  and  fuch  as  could 
"  not  have  been  produced  either  by  the 
"  operation  of  its  general  laws,  or  the 
"  combination  of  contingent  circum- 
**  fiances:"  Or—  "  An  operation  per- 
**  formed  by  any  particular  agent,  which 
**  tranfcends  his  fkill  and  power,  and 
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"  which  required  the  affiftance  of  a  fu- 
"  pernatural  being." 

a  A  celebrated  champion  of  infidelity, 
has  iniidioufly  or  erroneoufly  maintained 
a  Miracle  to  be  contrary  to  experience; 
whereas  it  is  in  reality  only  different  from 
it.  Experience  informs  us,  that  one 
event  has  happened  often— -teftimony  in 
forms  us  that  another  event  has  happened 
once,  or  more.  That  difeafes  fhould  be 
generally  cured  by  the  application  of  ex*- 
ternal  caufes,  and  fometimes  at  the  mere 
word  of  a  prophet,  and  without  the  vi- 
fible  application  of  caufes,  are  fafts  not 
inconfiftent  with  each  other  in  the  nature 
of  things  themfelves,  or  irreconcileable 
according  to  our  ideas.  Each  fa£t  may 
arife  from  its  own  proper  caufe;  each 
may  exift  independently  of  the  other; 
and  each  is  known  by  its  own  proper 
proof,  be  it  of  fenfe  or  teftimony.  As 
fecret  caufes  often  produce  events  con 
trary  to  thofe  we  do  exped  from  experi- 

\  Mr.  Hume. 
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ence,  it  is  equally  conceivable  that  events 
fhould  fometimes  be  produced  which  we 
do  not  expert. 

To  pronounce   therefore  a  Miracle  to 
be  falfe,  becaufe  it  is  different  from  ex 
perience,    is   only  to  conclude  againft  its 
general    exiflence  from   the  very  circum- 
ftance  which  conftitutes  its  particular  na 
ture:    for  if  it    were  not  different   from 
experience,    where   would    be   its   fingu- 
iarity  ?     Or   what  particular  proof  could 
be  drawn  from  it,   if  it  happened  accord 
ing  to  the  ordinary  train  of  human  events, 
er  was  included  in  the  operation    of  the 
general  laws  of  nature  ?    We  grant   that 
it  does  differ  from  experience :  but  we  do 
not  prefume  to  make  our  experience   the 
ftandard  of  the  divine  conduct.     He  that 
acknowledges  a  God,   muft  at  leaft  admit 
the  poffibility  of  a  Miracle.     The  Atheift 
that  makes  him  infeparable  from  what  is 
called  nature,  and  binds  him  to  its  laws 
by  an  infurmoun table  neceffity;    that  de 
prives  him   of   will,     and    wifdorn,    and 
2  power 
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power,  as  a  diftindt  and  independent  Be 
ing,  may  deny  even  the  very  poffibility  of 
a  miraculous  interpolition,  which  can  in 
any  inftance  fufpend  or  counteract  thofe 
general  laws  by  which  the  world  is  go 
verned.  But  he  who  allows  of  a  firft 
caufe  in  itfelf  perfect  and  intelligent,  ab- 
ftractedly  from  thofe  effects  which  his 
wifdom  and  power  have  produced,  muft 
at  the  fame  time  allow,  that  this  caufe 
can  be  under  no  fuch  reftraints  as  to  be 
debarred  the  liberty  of  controuling  its 
laws  as  often  as  it  fees  fit.  Surely  the 
Being  that  made  the  world,  can  govern 
it,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
he  pleafes  :  and  he  that  conftituted  the  very 
laws  by  which  it  is  in  general  conducted, 
may  fufpend  the  operation  of  thofe  laws 
in  any  given  inftance  j  or  imprefs  new 
powers  on  matter,  in  order  to  produce  new 
and  extraordinary  effects. 

Here  indeed  it  is  proper  for  me  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  force  exerted  in  every  Mi 
racle  is  finite,  and  may,  in  many  cafes, 

be 
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be  in  itfelf  far  lefs  than  what  we  fee  em 
ployed    in     the    ordinary   courfe  of  the 
world.     The   fudden    fufpenfion    of  the 
force,  which  preferves  any  one   planet  in 
its  orbit,  is  lefs  than  the  conftant  exer- 
cife   of   that  force,    which    preferves  all 
the   planets    in    their    refpedive   orbits; 
and   yet  it  may  be  properly  miraculous. 
It  is  not  therefore   neceffary  to  fay,  that 
Miracles  cannot  be  performed  by  a  power 
lefe  than  infinite.     That  no  beings  can 
change,  or  counteract,    or  fuperfede  the 
order    of   things,  as    eftabliflied    by    the 
Deity,  without  his    appointment,   is  in 
deed  the  clear  and  neceflary  confequence 
of  his  omnipotence;    but    that   he   may 
appoint  them  to  change  it,  involves   no 
contradiction :  that  purpofes  of  the  high- 
eft  moment  may  be  anfwered  by  fuch  ap 
pointment,    implies    no    abfurdity;    and, 
therefore,    in  the  cafe  of  Miracles,   whe 
ther  the  Deity  performs  them  immediately 
by  himfelf,  or  mediately  by  other  agents, 
the  great  ends  of  religion  are  equally  fe- 

eured, 
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cured,  and  the  proofs  of  his  interpofition 
may  be  equally  luminous. 

Miracles  may  be  claffed  under  two  heads : 
thofe  which  confift  in  a  train  or  combi* 
nation  of  events,  which  could  not  have 
refulted  from  the  ordinary  arrangements 
of  Providence ;  and  thofe  particular  oper 
ations  which  are  performed  by  inftru- 
ments  and  agents  incompetent  to  effedt 
them  without  a  preternatural  power. 

In  the  condudl  of  Providence  refpedling 
the  Jewiih  people,  from  the  earlieft  pe 
riods  of  their  exiftence,  as  a  diftindt  clafs 
of  fociety,  to  the  prefent  time,  we  behold 
a  fingularity  of  circumftahce  and  proce 
dure,  which  we  cannot  account  for  on 
common  principles .  Comparing  their  con 
dition  and  fituation  with  that  of  other  na 
tions,  we  can  meet  with  nothing  iimilar 
to  it  in  the  hiftoiy  of  mankind.  So  re 
markable  a  difference,  confpicuous  in  every 
revolution  of  their  hiftory,  could  not  have 
fubfifted  through  mere  accident.  There 
T  muft 
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niuft  have  been  a  caufe  adequate  to  fo  ex 
traordinary  an  effed.  Now,  what  fhould 
this  caufe  be,  but  an  interpofition  of  Pro 
vidence  in  a  manner  different  from  the 
courfe  of  its  general  government? — for 
the  phenomenon  cannot  be  explained  by 
an  application  of  thofe  general  caufes  and 
effedts  that  operate  in  other  cafes* 

The  original  propagation  of  Chriftianity 
was  likewife  an  event,  which  clearly  difco- 
vered  a  miraculous  interpofition.  The  cir- 
cumftances  which  attended  it  were  fuch, 
as  cannot  rationally  be  accounted  for  on 
any  other  poftulaturn.  I  have  already  con-, 
iidered  this  fubjecl  at  large.  I  would 
now  obferve,  that  the  inftitutions  of  the 
Law  and  the  Gofpel  may  not  only  appeal 
for  their  confirmation  to  a  train  of  events^ 
which,  taken  in  a  general  and  combined 
view,  point  out  an  extraordinary  defigna- 
tion,  and  vindicate  their  claim  to  a  divine 
authority ;  but  alfo  to  a  number  of  par 
ticular  operations,  which,  coniidered  dif- 
tindlly,  or  in  a  feparate  and  detached 

light, 
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light,  evidently  difplay  a  fupernatural 
power,  immediately  exerted  on  the  occa- 
fion. 

Since  Chrift  himfelf  conftantly  appeal-* 
ed  to  thefe  works  as  the  evidences  of  his 
divine  miffion  and  character,  we  will 
briefly  examine,  how  far  they  juftified 
and  confirmed  his-  pretenfions. 

That  our  Lord  laid  the  greateft  ftrefs 
t>n  the  evidence  they  afforded;  nay,  that 
he  confidered  that  evidence  as  fufficient  to 
authenticate  his  claims  to  the  office  of  the 
Meffiah  with  all  reafonable  and  well  dif- 
pofed  enquirers,  is  manifeft  not  only  from 
the  words  of  my  text,  but  alfo  from  a 
great  variety  of  other  paflages  in  the  Evan., 
gelifts. 

Thus,  when  the  difciples  of  John  were 
fent  to  Chrift,  to  receive  from   his  own 
lips  the  moft  fatisfadtory  proofs  of  his  di 
vine  miffion,  he  referred  them  to  his  Mi- 
T  z  racles. 
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racles.  b  Go,  faid  he,  and  Jhew  to  John 
again  thofe  things  which  ye  hear  and  fee: 
the  blind  receive  their  fight,  the  lame  walk, 
the  lepers  are  cleanfed,  the  deaf  hear,  and 
the  dead  are  raifedup.  Again,  c  If I  do 
not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me 
not :  but  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me, 
believe  the  works. 

This  appeal  to  Miracles  was  founded  on 
the  following  juft  and  obvious  grounds. 

FIRST,  that  they  are  vifible  proofs  of 
divine  approbation,  as  well  as  of  divine 
power :  for  it  would  have  been  inconclu- 
five  to  have  refted  an  appeal  on  the  tefti- 
mony  of  the  latter,  if  it  had  not  at  the 
fame  time  included  an  evidence  of  the 
former :  and  it  was  indeed  a  natural  in 
ference,  that  working  of  Miracles  in  de 
fence  of  a  particular  caufe,  was  the  feal 
of  Heaven  to  the  truth  of  that  caufe.  To 
fuppofe  the  contrary,  would  be  to  fup- 

b  Matt.  xi.  4  c  joh.  x.  2'c. 
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pofe,  that  God  not  only  permitted  his  crea 
tures  to  be  deceived  ;  but  that  he  deviated 
from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  providence, 
purpofely  with  a  view  to  deceive  them, 
The  conclufion  which  the  man,  whom 
our  Saviour  reflored  to  fight,  drew  from 
this  Miracle,  was  exceedingly  juft,  and 
founded  on  the  common  fentiments,  and 
impreffions  of  jhe  human  heart.  d  We 
know,  fays  he,  that  God  heareth  not  Jin-* 
ners:  but  if  any  man  be  a  worjhipper  of 
God,  and  doeth  his  will,  him  be  heareth. 
Since  the  'world  began  was  it  not  heard, 
that  any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  that 
was  born  blind.  If  this  man  were  not  of 
God,  he  could  do  nothing.  If  the  oaufe 
which  our  Lord  was  engiged  in,  had  not 
been  approved  of  by  God,  it  would  not 
have  been  honoured  with  the  feal  of  Mi* 
racles :  for  the  divine  power  can  never  be 
fuppofed  to  counteract  the  divine  will. 
This  would  be  to  fet  his  nature  at  vari- 
with  itfelf ;  and  by  deftroying  his 

f  Job. ix.  31,  3*. 
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fimplicity,    would  deftroy    his    happinets 
and  terminate  in  confulion  and  miiery. 

Hence  wemayjuftly  rejedlas  incredible 
thofe  Miracles,  which  have  been  afcribed 
to  the  interposition  of  wicked  fpirits.  The 
poffibility  of  their  interference  is  a  mere 
hypothecs,  depending  upon  gratuitous 
aiTumption,  and  leading  to  very  danger 
ous  confequences :  and  the  particular 
instances  in  which  credulous  fuperftition, 
or  preverted  philofophy,  has  fuppofed 
them  to  interfere,  are,  as  Fadis,  defti- 
tute  of  any  clear  and  folid  evidence,  or 
as  Effects,  often  refolvible  into  natural 
caufes. 

SECONDLY,  when  our  Lord  appealed  to 
his  Miracles  as  proofs  of  his  divine  niif* 
fion,  it  prefuppofed  that  thofe  Miracles 
were  of  fuch  a  nature  as  would  bear  the 
ftrifteft  examination^  that  they  had  all 
thofe  criteria,  which  could  poffibly  diftin- 
guifa  them  from  the  delufions  of  enthu- 
liafrn,  and  the  artifices  of  import u re  j  elfe 

the 
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the  appeal  would  haye  been  fallacious  and 

equivocal. 

He  appealed  to  them  with  all  the  con-, 
fidence  of  an  upright  mind,  totally  pof- 
feffed  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  their  truth 
and  reality.  This  appeal  was  npt  drawn 
out  into  any  laboured  argument;  nor 
adorned  by  any  of  the  embellishments  of 
language.  It  was  fliort,  fimple,  and  de- 
cifive.  He  neither  reafoned,  nor  de 
claimed  on  their  nature,  or  their  defign. 
He  barely  pointed  to  them  as  plain 
and  indubitable  facts,  fuch  as  fpoke  their 
own  meaning,  and  carried  with  them  their 
own  authority. 

The  Miracles  which  our  Lord  perform 
ed,  were  too  public  to  be  fufpefted  of  im- 
pofture ;  and  being  objects  of  fenfe,  they 
were  fecured  againft  the  charge  of  enthu- 
fiafm.  An  impoftor  would  not  have  adled 
fo  abfurdly,  as  to  have  rifqued  his  credit 
on  the  performance  of  what  he  muft  have 
known  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  effect. 
T  nd 
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And  though  an  enthuliaft,  from  the  warmth 
of  imagination,  might  have  flattered  him- 
felf  with  a  full  perfuafion  of  his  being  able 
to  perform  fome  miraculous   work  $    yet 
when  the  trial  was  referred  to  an  objedt  of 
fenfe,    the  event  mull   foon  have  expofed 
the   delulion.     T3ie  imppftor  would  not 
have  dared  to   fay  to  the  blind,    Receive. 
thy  fight,  to  the  deaf,  Hear,  to  the  dumb, 
Speak,  to  the   dead,    Arife,   to  the  raging 
of  the  fea,    Be  ftill,   left  he  fhould  injure 
the  credit  of  his   caufe,    by  undertaking 
more  than  he  could  perform.    And  though 
the  enthufiaft,  under  the  delufion  of  hi& 
paffions  might  have  confidently  command 
ed  difeafe  to  fly,  and  the  powers  of  na 
ture    to    be  fabjeft   to  his  controul;  yet 
their  obedience  would  not  have  followed 
his  command. 

The  Miracles  of  Chrift  then  were  fuch 
as  an  iinpoftor  would  not  have  attempted  ; 
and  fuch  as  an  enthufiaft  could  not  have 
effected.  They  had  no  difguife ;  and  were 
In  a  variety  of  inftanccs  of  fuch  a  nature, 

as 
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as  tq  preclude  the  very  poffibility  of  col- 
lufion.       They    were    performed    in   the 
midft  of  his  bittereft  enemies ;  and  were 
fa  palpable  and  certain  as  to  extort  the 
following    acknowledgement    even    from 
perfons  who  were  moft  eager   to  oppofe 
his  dodtriiies,  and  to  difcredit  his  preten- 
fions  :  e  This  man  doeth  many  Miracles.    If 
we  let  him  thus  alone ,  all  men  'will  believe 
on  him. 

The  Miracles  Chrift  performed,  were 
indeed   fufficient    to    alarm    the  fears  of 
thofe  whofe  downfall  was  involved  in  his 
fuccefs.     And  it  was  impoffible  for  them 
to  deny  the  fads,  which   fo  many  thou- 
fands  were  ready  to  atteft  on  evidence  too 
certain   to  admit  even    the    poffibility  of 
miftake,  delufion,  or  impofture.     But  his 
enemies,  who  admitted  their  reality  and 
yet  refitted  their  defign,  by  not  acknow 
ledging  the  perfon  who  wrought  them  to 
be  the  Meffiah,  had  recourfe  to  the  moft 
impious  and  moft  abfurd  fuppofitions,  in 

«  John  xi,  47,  48, 

order 
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order  to  evade  their  evidence.  The  hea 
then  imputed  them  to  fome  occult  power 
of  magic  ;  and  thus  applied  what  has  no 
exiftence  in  nature,  in  order  to  account 
for  a  phenomenon  that  exifted  out  of  its 
common  courfe.  The  ftories  of  the  Jews, 
who  confeffed  the  Miracles,  but  denied 
what  they  were  intended  to  eflabliih,  are 
too  ridiculous  to  be  mentioned.  I  muft 
not  however  omit  to  take  notice  of  the 
wicked  and  blafphemous  cavil  of  the 
Pharifees,  and  the  noble  reply  which  our 
Lord  made  to  it.  They  could  not  deny 
the  fad:,  but  they  imputed  it  to  the  agency 
of  an  infernal  fpirit.  f  This  fellow,  Jaid 
they,  doth  not  caft  out  devils,  but  by  Beel 
zebub  the  prince  of  the  devils.  And  jfejus 
knew  their  thoughts  and  faid  unto  them, 
Every  kingdom  divided  ^againjl  itfelf  is 
brought  to  dejblation ;  and  every  city  or 
boufe  divided  againjl  itfelf  Jhall  not  fiand  ; 
and  if  Satan  caft  out  Satan,  he  is  divided 
againft  himfelf-,  how  Jhail  then  his  king-* 
doinjland? 

f  Matt,  xii.  24, 
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The  purity  of  the  dodtrine  which  was 
taught  by  our    bleffed  Lord,  was  totally 
adverfe  to  the  kingdom  of  darknefs.     It 
tended  to  overthrow  it,  by  the  introduc 
tion  of  principles  far  different  from  thofe 
which  Satan  would  infpire ;  and  by  pro- 
fecuting  objects   totally  oppofite  to  thofe 
which  that  wicked  and  malignant  fpirit 
would  tempt  us  to  purfue  :    fo   that   in 
proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  the  king 
dom   of    Chrift,    the   kingdom  of  Satan 
would    of  courfe   be  diminiihed.     Now, 
fuppoiing  Miracles  to  be  in  the  power  of 
an  infernal  fpirit,  can  it  be  imagined  that 
he  would  communicate  an  ability  of  per 
forming    them     to    perfons,    who    were 
counteracting  his  deiigns  ?  Would  he  by 
them  give  credit  to  a  caufe,  that  tended  to 
bring  his  own  into  difgrace  ? 

Thus,  as  our  Saviour  appealed  to  Mi 
racles  as  proofs  of  his  power  $  fo  he  ap 
pealed  to  the  inherent  worth  and  purity 
of  the  doctrines  they  were  intended  to 
bear  witnefs  to,  as  a  proof  that  the 
power  was  of  God.  In  this  manner  do 

the 
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the  external  and  internal  evidences  give 
and  receive  mutual  confirmation,  and  mu~ 


The  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion 
does  not,  however,  wholly  depend  on  the 
Miracles  wrought  by  its  divine  founder, 
though  fufficient  in  themfelves  to  eftab- 
lifli  his  claims  :  but  in  order  to  give  the 
evidence  of  Miracles  the  ftrongeft  force 
they  could  poffibly  acquire,  that  evidence 
was  extended  ftill  farther ;  and  the  fame 
power  that  our  Lord  poffefled,  was  com 
municated  to  his  difciples ;  and  their  more 
immediate  fucceffors.  Whilft  yet  on 
earth,  he  imparted  to  them  this  extraor 
dinary  gift,  as  the  feal  of  their  commiffion, 
when  he  fent  them  to  preach  the  gofpel : 
and  after  his  glorious  refurredtion  and 
afcenfion  into  heaven,  they  were  endowed 
with  powers  yet  more  flupendous.  Senf- 
ible  of  the  validity  of  this  kind  of  evi 
dence,  the  apoftles  of  our  Lord,  with  the 
fame  artlefs  fimplicity,  and  the  fame  bold- 
nefs  of  confcious  integrity,  which  diftin- 
guifhed  their  great  mailer,  conftantly  in- 
4  fifted. 
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lifted  upon  the  Miracles  they  wrought,  as 
flrong  and  undeniable  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  their  dodlrines.  Thus  the  Miracles  of 
our  bleffed  Lord  may  be  juftly  confider- 
ed  as  the  evidence  of  his  divine  miffioa 

and  character. 

* 

If  we  confider  their  nature,  their  great- 
nefs,  and  their  number;  and  if  to  this 
confideration  we  add  that  which  refpeds 
their  end  and  defign,  we  muft  acknow-i 
ledge,  that  no  one  could  have  performed 
them,  unlefs  God  was  with  him.  They 
were  too  public  to  be  the  artifices  of  im- 
pofture;  too  fubftantial  and  too  nume 
rous,  to  afford  the  flighted  fufpicion  of 
undefigned  and  fortuitous  coincidence.  In 
a  word,  fuppofmg  that  the  divine  Being 
fhould  in  any  inftance  fo  far  counteract 
the  common  laws  of  nature,  as  to  pro 
duce  a  Miracle^  and  fhould  deiign  that 
Miracle  as  a  monument  to  future  times 
of  the  truth  of  any  particular  dodrine, 
we  cannot  conceive  any  mode  of  com 
municating  it  more  effedual  than  that 

which 
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which  he  has  chofen.  Stronger  proofs 
could  not  be  afforded,  confidently  with 
the  defign  of  the  gofpel,  which  is  not 
to  overpower  our  underftandings  by  an 
irrefiftible  and  compulfory  light,  but  to 
afford  us  fuch  rational  evidence  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  fatisfy  moral  enquirers,  who  are 
endowed  with  faculties  to  perceive  the 
truth  5  but  at  the  fame  time  who  alfo  have 
power  totally  to  refill  it,  and  finally  to 
forfeit  all  its  bleffings. 

It  would  lead  me  too  far  to  purfue  the 
fubje<5t  of  Miracles  in  detail.  What  I 
have  to  urge,  may  be,  however,  comprized 
under  the  folio  wing  heads. 

Thefe  Miracles  were  of  a  nature  too 
palpable  to  be  miftaken.  They  were  the 
objects  of  fenfe ;  and  not  the  precarious 
fpeculations  of  reafon  concerning  what 
God  might  do;  or  the  chimerical  fug- 
geftions  of  fancy  concerning  what  he  did. 
The  fads  were  recorded  by  thofe  who 
muft  know  whether  they  were  true  or 

falfe. 
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falfe.     The  perfons  who  recorded  them, 
were  under  no  poffible  temptations  to  de 
ceive  the  world.     We  can  only  account 
for  their  conduit   on  the   fuppofition  of 
their  moft  perfect  convidion,  and  difm- 
terefted   zeal.      That  they    fliould    affert 
what  they  knew  to  be  falfe;   that  they 
{hould  publifh  it  with  fo  much  ardour ; 
that*  they  fhould  rifque  every  thing  dear 
to   humanity,    in  order   to   maintain   it; 
and  at  laft  fubmit  to  death,  in  order  to 
atteft  their  perfuafion  of  its  truth, in  thofe 
moments    when  impofture  ufually   drops 
its  maik,  and  enthuliafm  lofes  its  confi 
dence  ;  that   they  fhould  act  thus   in  op-* 
pofitlon  to  every  dictate  of  common  fenfe» 
and  every  principle  of  common  honefty, 
every  reftraint  of  fhame,  and  every  im- 
pulfe  of  felfifhnefs ;  is  a  phenomenon  not 
lefs  irreconcileable  to  the  moral  ftate  of 
things  than  Miracles  are   to  the  natural 
conftitution    of  the    world.       Falfehood 
naturally  entangles  men  in  contradiction, 
and  confounds  them  with  difmay :  but  the 
love  of  truth  invigorates  the  mind  5  the 

confcioufnefs 
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confcioufnefs  of  integrity  anticipates  tlit 
approbation  of  God ;  and  conference  cre 
ates  a  fortitude,  to  which  mere  unfup- 
ported  nature  is  often  a  ftranger  -f . 

The  divine  million  of  our  blefied  Lord 
was  not  only  fupported  by  a  variety  of 
Miracles  which  carried  with  them  every 
mark  of  a  fupernatural  power,  and  were 
immediate  and  viilble  evidences  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  great  ruler  of  nature 
in  that  daufe  which  they  were  brought  to 
defend ;  but  it  was  illuftrated  and  con 
firmed  by  a  train  of  Prophecies,  which 
beginning  with  the  full,  opened  with 
greater  luftre  and  with  a  wider  prof- 
pe£t,  as  the  fulnefs  of  time  drew  near, 
in  which  they  were  to  receive  their  ac~ 
complifhment. 

To  Prophecies  then  as  well  as  Mira 
cles,  both  Carift  and  his  Apoftles  fre 
quently  appealed,  as  proofs  of  his  mif- 

•j-  For  fome  further  obfervatious  on  Miracles,  fee  the 

fion* 
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fion.     But   he   did   not,    like  Mahomet, 
build  his  pretenfions  on  fome  predictions 
that  had  no  exiftence;    or  on    others  of 
which   the  conveyance   was    traditionary, 
and  the  meaning  was  equivocal.     On  the 
contrary  he  appealed  to  thofe    that  were 
actually  contained  in   public  and   folemn 
records,    and   which    had  been   preferved 
for    ages,     with   the  care  and  reverence 
which  was   due    to  their   high  authority 
and  momentous  import.     Thefe  records 
were  preferved  in  the    hands   of  his  ene 
mies,    who    admitted  their   divinity,    and 
were  well  informed  of  their  contents,   fo 
that  he  could  not  be  accufed  of  fupport- 
ing  his  claims  by  doubtful  and  difgraceful 
evidence ;  by  writings  which  long  neglect 
had   obfcured,    or    infidious    artifice  had 
mutilated ;    by  inferences  from  preceding 
records,    which  could  not  be  contradicted, 
or  by  affumptions   which   lay  out  of  the 
reach   of  ferious  and    direct    confutation. 
Nor  lefs  in  nature   and  quality,    than  in 
origin  and  credit,    were    the  Prophecies 
which   our    Lord    appealed    to,     unlike 
U  thofe 
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thofe  which  Mahomet  pretended  to  ad 
duce  in  his  favour ;  or  thofe  which  his 
infatuated  followers  in  later  ages  affefted 
to  difcover  in  the  fcriptures,  and  which 
they  have  wrefted  with  more  abfurdity 
than  plaufibility  in  fupport  of  their  pro 
phet. 

The  Prophecies  which  refpecT:  the  Mef- 
fiah,  are  neither  few  in  number,  nor 
vague  and  equivocal  in  their  reference; 
but  numerous,  pointed  and  particular. 
They  bear  on  them  thofe  difcriminating 
marks  by  which  divine  infpiration  may  be 
diftinguillied  from  the  conjectures  of  hu 
man  fagacity  -y  and  a  neceffary  or  probable 
event,  from  a  cafual  and  uncertain  con 
tingency.  They  are  fuch  as  cannot  be 
referred  to  the  dictates  of  mere  natural 
penetration,  becaufe  they  are  not  confined 
to  general  occurrences ;  but  point  out 
with  fingular  exaftnefs  a  variety  of  mi 
nute  circumftances  relating  to  times, 
places,  and  perfons,  which  were  neither 
objects  of  fore-fight  nor  conje&ure,  be- 

cauf« 
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taufe  they  were  not  neceflarily  connected 
With  the  principal  event,  or  even  proba 
ble  either  in  themfelves  or  in  their  re 
lation.  They  were  fuch  as  could  only 
have  occurred  to  a  mind  that  was  un 
der  the  immediate  influence  of  the  di 
vinity,  by  which  diftant  periods  were  re 
vealed  and  the  fecrets  of  unborn  ages 
difclofed. 

The  fcheme  of  Prophecy  confidered  in 
Its  firft  opening,  its  gradual  advance,  and 
its  final  and  full  completion  in  the  ad 
vent,  the  miniftry,  the  death  and  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  Meffiah,  and  the  extenfive  pro- 
grefs  of  his  gofpel  among  the  Gentiles, 
together  with  its  bleffed  influence  on  in 
dividuals,  focieties,  countries,  and  the 
whole  race  of  mankind ;  is  an  object  the 
greateft  and  moft  fublime  that  imagin 
ation  can  conceive;  and  the  moft  pleaf- 
ing  and  important  that  the  human  mind 
can  contemplate. 

We  behold  the  promife  of  a  Redeemer 

given   to  our    firft    parents    immediately 

U  2  after 
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after  the  fall,  in  obfcure  and  general 
terms.  It  foretold  a  victory  that  would 
be  gained  over  the  enemy  that  had  de 
ceived  and  conquered  them;  a  victory 
the  moil  illuftrious  in  its  effects  and  con- 
fequences ;  and  which  fliould  amply  re 
venge  on  the  ferpenfs  bead  the  evils  and 
miferies  which  he  had  introduced  into- 
the  world. 

We  behold  the  promife  renewed  in 
fomewhat  clearer  language  to  the  Patri 
archs  ;  particularly  to  Abraham,  the  great 
father  of  the  faithfuL 

'  Here  the  great  purpofes  of  providence 
begin  to  difclofe  themfelves  with  a  fuller 
and  brighter  luftre  at  every  ftep.  With 
this  venerable  patriarch  the  Almighty 
condefcended  to  enter  into  a  peculiar  co 
venant  ;  and  to  excite  his  obedience,  he 
promifed  to  raife  up  from  him  a  great 
nation ;  to  take  him  and  his  family  under 
his  immediate  patronage ;  and  to  make  all 

the 
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die  nations  of  the  earth  blefled  through 
him  s. 

The  latter  part  of  this  promife  is  pecu 
liarly  memorable,  /as  containing  in  it  the 
proper  end  for  *  ^vhich  .  God  had  chofen 
and  feparated  him  and  his  pofterity.  It 
Is  very  fitly  made  by  the  {acred  writers 
the  foundation  of  God's  difpenfations  to 
him;  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  mark  to 
diredt  the  reader  to  the  great  objed:,  to 
which  they  ultimately  referred. 

The  fcene  opens  with  one  man  -y  and 
extends  itfelf  wider  and  wider,  till  we  fee 
the  light  of  divine  truth  difTiifing  its  in 
fluence  over  the  earth  by  Jefus  Chrift, 
who  according  to  the  flefli  fprang  from 
his  loins  -,  and  fulfilled  the  promife  made 
unto  the  Father,  that  in  Ifaac  Jhould  his 
feed  be  called. 

We  firft  fee  the  promife  of  God  to  this 
ancient  Patriarch  fulfilled  by  giving  him 

.  Gen.  xxi'u  17,  18.    xxvi.  4* 

U    3  a  foil, 
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a  fon,  contrary  to  all  human  expectations. 
The  next  grand  ftep  of  its  accomplifh- 
ment  was  in  the  twelve  Patriarchs.  We 
fee  them  through  the  amazing,  and  to 
human  view,  incomprehenfible  direction 
of  divine  Providence,  fettled  in  Egypt ; 
and  through  the  influence  of  Jofeph,  who 
rniraculoufly  became  a  perfon  of  difbin-* 
guifhed  credit,  and  confequence  in  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,  treated  with  peculiar 
refpedt  j  and  indulged  with  allotments 
which  made  their  fituatiorj  not  merely 
commodious,  but  even  fplendid. 

At  length  the  fcene  changes,  but  the 
great  drama  is  ilill  carried  on.  Its  in-» 
tricacies  are  unravelling,  and  its  delign 
unfolds  itfelf  more  and  more.  For  what 
can  baffle  eternal  wifdom  ?  Or  what  can 
counteract  the  might  of  omnipotence  ? 
The  pofterity  of  Ifrael  are  fubjected  to, 
the  tyranny  of  a  king,  that  knew  not 
Jofepb.  They  are  oppreffcd,  and  har- 
raffed,  and  reduced  to  the  molt  abject 
((•ate  of  penury  and  fervitude.  Their 
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cries,  however,  enter  into  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  God  of  Sabaoth;  and  a  deliverer  is 
fent. 

He  firrt  attempts  to  deliver  them  by 
the  voluntary  confent  of  Pharaoh.  He 
endeavours  to  convince  their  oppreffor  by 
the  moft  awful  and  ftupendous  Miracles, 
that  God  was  with  his  people  of  a  truth ; 
that  he  would  avenge  their  wrongs  3  and 
that  he  who  oppofed  them  fought  againft 
heaven.  But  the  haughty  fpirit  of  Pha 
raoh  difdained  fubmiffion :  though  con- 
fcience  fometimes  was  appalled,  and  made 
him  anticipate  what  he  had  neither  the 
courage  to  defy,  nor  the  virtue  to  pre 
vent.  When  arguments  which  he  was 
unable  to  confute,  aided  by  miracles  he 
was  unable  to  deny,  could  not  make  him 
frcta  his  purpofe  j  when  every  conceffion 
was  retradled^  as  foon  has  it  was  made ; 
when  ftubbornnefs  and  irrefolution  aftu- 
ated  him  alternately,  and  craft  was  called 
in  to  the  aid  of  violence;  Mofes  by 
the  command  of  the  Moft  High  endea- 
U  4  voured 
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voured  to  refcue  this  oppreiTed  people  by 
force. 


In  fpite  of  oppofition  and  contrary  to 
all  human  proiped:  of  fuccefs  ia  the  ar 
duous  and  hazardous  enterprize,  he  left 
Egypt  j  reiblved  to  reiift  if  purfued,  and 
to  die  rather  than  return  to  the  houfe 
of  bondage.  Under  the  greatcit  diiad- 
vantages,  and  amiaft  appearances  the  moft 
unpromiiing,  this  great  man,  fupported 
by  the  arm  of  omnipotence,  ccndufed 
his  followers  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt : 
and  that  God  might  ihew  his  power, 
and  give  them  the  moft  undeniable  proof 
of  his  divine  patronage,  he  led  them 
defignedly  out  of  the  diredt  and  common 
path,  and  brought  them  to  the  Red  Sea. 
There  the  Lord  made  bare  his  arm, 
opened  a  paffage  in  the  deep,  and  guided 
them  through,  as  on  dry  land.  Miracles 
were  difplayed  to  animate  their  hopes,  as 
well  as  to  difpel  their  fears.  Their 
efcape  had  the  air  of  a  triumph :  where 
they  had  paffed  through  fafely  the  Egyp- 
7  tian 
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tian   hofts  were    overwhelmed   with  de 
ft  ru&ion. 

The    difficulties     which    this     people 
•ftruggled  with  in  a  barren  and  dangerous 
wildernefs    were    peculiarly   great  :    diffi 
culties  which    were   heightened   ftill   by 
their    own    ingratitude,     difcontent,    and 
unbelief.     They  laboured  under   all    the 
calamities    of  peftilence,    of  famine,  and 
of  war ;   they  had  all  the  rage  of  the  ele 
ments,    and    all   the    defolations    of    the 
earth  to  contend  with.     Yet  ftill  amidft 
thefe  intricate  and  perilous  paths,  through 
which  they  were  called  to  wander,   the 
unerring    purpofe    of    God   w^as     neither 
fruftrated,  nor  impeded.     The  plot,  view 
ed  only  in   broken  and  detached    fcenes, 
was  embarraffed  and  involved ;  but  there 
was  an  Almighty  prefider  over  every  fuc- 
ceffiye  event,  who  by  a  gradual  evolution 
of  his  defigns  conferred  order   and  con- 
fiftency  on  the  whole. 

When 
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When  they  were  parched  with  thiril, 
then  did  omnipotence  caufe  even  the 
flinty  rock  to  flow  for  their  refrefhment ; 
when  hungry  and  faint  with  the  toils  of 
the  day,  then  did  heaven  fupply  them 
with  its  own  manna,  and  fent  quails 
into  their  camp  to  fatisfy  their  extreme 
neceffities.  By  the  fame  power  the  walls 
of  a  fortified  city  fell  to  the  ground : 

*  and  the  fun  and  moon  flood  jlill  in  their 
habitation  at  the  voice  of  the  leader   of 
Ifrael. 

-  Armies  renowned  for  battle, -and. com 
manded  by  fkilful  and  powerful  leaders, 
iso ere  driven  ajunder  (to  ufe  the  expreffive 
language  of  fcripture)   like  the  foam  upon 
the  waters,  and  cut  off  as  the  tops  of  the 
tars  of  corn  \     Surely  we  may  fay,  God 
was  with   this  people.      He  led  on  their 
victorious  bands  -y    conducted    them  over 
Jordan,  and  at  laft    fettled  them  in   the 
land  promifed  to  their  forefathers.     Here 
he  eftablifhed  his   throne,  and  erected  his 

h  H^b.  uj,  ii,  j  Hof.  x,  7.    Jobxxiv.  24, 

temple* 
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temple.  Here  he  delivered  the  great 
ftatutes  of  his  kingdom,  the  laws  of  righ- 
teoufnefs,  and  the  ordinances  of  diftino 
tion.  Here  too,  by  the  mouth  of  all  his 
holy  prophets,  he  gradually  difclofed  the 
feveral  particulars  of  the  grand  and  myf- 
terious  fcheme  of  man's  redemption ;  and 
here  he  at  length  accomplished  them  in 
that  great  event,  which  included  the  refult 
of  all. 

The  important  purpofe  for  which  the 
Jews  in  general  had  been    thus  miracu- 
loufly  feparated  from  the  reft  of  mankind, 
was  evidently  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
coming  of  the  Meffiah,  by  preferving  and 
tranfmitting   the    worfhip,   the  promifes, 
and  the  predictions  of  the  Almighty  to 
future   generations.       The  particular  fe- 
paration  of  one  tribe  from  the  great  body 
of  the  Jewiih  nation,  was   plainly  an  act 
of  the  fame  divine  power,  and  became, 
in  a  manner  equally  ftriking,    fubfervient 
to  the  accomplifhment  of  the  fame  great 
defign, 

As 
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As  he  who  was  to  blefs  all  the  families 
of  the  earth,  was  to  fpring  from  the  feed 
of  Abraham,  fo  it  was  foretold  that  he 
fhould  ariie  out  of  the   tribe   of  Judah, 
which  was    a  particular   branch  of  that 
general  frock.      For  the  fake  of  prefer v- 
ing  a    recorded  lineage  in    uninterrupted 
fucceflion,    this   tribe    was    kept    diitin£t 
amidit  every  revolution  of  the  Jewiih  na 
tion  :    and  amidil    the    depreffions     and 
changes  of  its    various   ftates,    as   it  had 
been  foretold  by  Jacob,  Judah  maintained 
within  itfelf  a  peculiar   prerogative   and 
dignity,  till  *  the  great  end  which  was  to 
be  effected  by  its  feparation  from  the  other 
tribes  of  Ifrael,  as  well  as  from  the  world 
in  genera],  was  accompliihed.     The  Pro 
phecy  limited  the  period  when   this  end 
would    be    fully    anfwered ;    even   when 
Shiloh,  or  the  Meiliah,  ihould  come :  and 
then    its  authority  fhould  ceafe,  and  the 
very   enfigns    and  badges  of   its    former 
dignity  and    pre-eminence  fhould    be  no 
more  :  the  fceptre  ihould  depart  from  Ju 
dah  ;  and  its  law-giver  ihould  lofe  all  au 
thority 
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thority  to  enacl:  laws,  and  all  power  to 
enforce  them  k. 

The  fcene  of  prophecy   opened  with  a 
clearer  and  more  majeftic  view  to  David 
and  the  Prophets.      David   foretold   the 
change  of  the  order  of  the  priefthood  by 
the  Meffiah  ;  the  office  he  ihould  him- 
felf  fuftain ;  the  fufferings  he  ihould  un 
dergo;    and    the    glorious    triumphs    he 
fliould    enjoy  from  his    refurredtion,  his 
afcenfion,    and  the  extenfive  propagation 
of  his  gofpel l. 

In  procefs  of  time  it  difclofed  fecrets 
ftill  more  infcrutable  to  human  penetra 
tion  >  and  unfolded,  to  the  aftoniflied  eye^ 
events  and  circumftances  that    were  be 
yond  the  power  of  imagination  to  con 
ceive,    or   of    expectation    to    anticipate : 
events  of  which  prefent  appearances  gave 
no  intimation  ;  and  circumftances  fo  to 
tally   independent  of   the  general  occur 
rences  of  the  world,   that  fuppoling  the 

k  Gen.  xlix.  10.  J  Pfal.  ii.  6,  &c.     ex.  r,  &c. 
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latter  to  have  been  forefeen,  yet  the  former 
would  not  have  been  conjectured. 

The  Prophets  have  not  only  foretold 
in  general  terms  a  great  revolution  that 
would  take  place  in  the  world  by  the 
coming  of  the  Meffiah,  but  they  have 
delineated  forne  particular  circumftances 
attending  it,  which  only  the  eye  of  om- 
nifcience  could  have  forefeen.  They  have 
marked  out  the  precife  m  time  and  n  place 
of  our  Saviour's  birth  5  they  have  defcrib- 
ed  with  wonderful  exacftnefs  the  diftin-* 
guifhing  features  of  his  office  and  cha- 
rafter :  they  have  difplayed  with  equal 
beauty  and  truth  the  effecfts  and  confe- 
quences  of  his  advent :  and  through  all 
their  predictions  fome  thing  pointing  to 
the  Meffiah  either  by  direct  application, 
or  by  fecondary  and  diftant  reference,  is 
fo  interwoven  with  the  general  contex 
ture,  the  univerfal  fcheme  of  Prophecy, 
that  by  keeping  it  in  our  eye,  we  fhall 
be  furnifhed  with  a  clue  to  trace  out  their 

ra  Dan.  ix.  24,  &c.  ;  Mic.  v.  2. 
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ultimate  defign  and  contemplate  their  mu 
tual  connection  with,  and  dependance  on 
each  other  :  for  the  feftimony  of  Jejus  is 
the  fplnt  of  Prophecy.     This   is  its  rul 
ing  and  its   vital  principle.     Diverted  of 
this,  it  lofes  its  fpirit  and  its  power.     We 
behold  no  confiftency.     The   impreffion 
of  its  dignity  is  weakened;  its  objedt  is 
debafed  ;  its  end  is  darkened.     But  view 
ed  in  this  light,  we  behold  in  it  a  har 
mony  which  delights  ;  a  grandeur  which 
aftonimes :    and    from    the  refult   of  the 
whole  arifes  fuch  evidence  as  carries  con- 
vi&ion  to  the  underftanding. 

The  prophet  Ifaiah  has  particularly 
foretold,  that  the  Meffiah  mould  be  born 
of  °  a  virgin,  and  that  he  fhould  defcend 
from  the  family  of  p  David,  which  was  a 
particular  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
While  he  points  out  his  miraculous  birth, 
and  defcribes  his  defcent,  he  portrays  his 
character  in  colours  fo  ftriking  and  diftin- 
guifliing,  as  to  render  its  appropriation  to 

0  Ifaiah  vii.  14.        P  Ibid,  ix,  6,  7.      xi.  i,  2. 
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Chrift,  obvious  to  every  one  who  com 
pares  the  pidture  with  the  original.  It 
was  this  holy  Prophet,  that  foretold,  that 
the  Meffiah  fhould  be  *  deftitute  of  out 
ward  power  or  influence  to  attract  the 
efteem,  and  enfure  the  attachment  of  the 
world  ;  that  though  in  the  eye  of  God  he 
fhould  be  r  the  chief  corner-Jione,  eledt, 
precious ;  yet  that  he  fliould  be  s  ajione 
of  jlumblmg  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  men 
who  were  guided  by  the  fprings  which  in 
general  actuate  the  human  breaft,  fuch  as 
intereft,  ambition,  and  the  love  of  fenfual 
enjoyments  :  and  particularly  it  was  fore 
told,  that  the  r  Jewrs  jhould  fall  on  this 
rock ;  fhould  refufe  to  build  on  him  as  the 
only  foundation  of  their  hopes  ;  but  fhould 
in  their  attempt  to  fhake  and  overthrow 
it,  be  themfelves  fcattered  and  broken  to 
pieces.  The  fame  Prophet  declared,  that 
he  fliould  u  veil  the  eyes  of  the  wife  and 
learned,  and  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  poor 
and  illiterate ;  that  he  fhould  x  reflore  fight 

i  Ifaiah  liii.  i,  2,  3.         r  xxviii.  16.         3  viii.  14,  j£. 
t  Ibid.  u  vi.  9,  10,  i  io  x  xlii.  i,  &c. 
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to  the  blind,  health  to  the  difeafed,  and 
light  to  thofe  who  had  been  opprefled 
with  darknefs ;  that  he  fhould  teach  the 
true  and  perfect  way,  and  fhould  be  the 
great  inftrudtor  of  the  Gentiles  $  that 
y  kings  fhould  fall  down  before  him,  and 
all  nations  pay  him  homage  and  obedi 
ence  ;  that  his  reign  fhould  be  gentle  and 
benevolent ;  and  that  the  influence  of  his 
gofpel  fhould  harmonize  the  jarring  2  paf- 
fions  of  mankind,  and  a  together  with  the 
knowledge  and  woriliip  of  the  true  God, 
eflablifh  peace  and  purity  on  the  earth* 

In  the  fifty-third  chapter,  the  Prophet 
gives  a  moft  ftriking  and  affedting  pidlure 
of  the  temper  and  behaviour  of  the  Mef- 
fiah  amidft  the  moft  diftreffing  and  humi 
liating  fcenes  through  which  he  paffed. 
His  death,  confidered  as  the  great  propi* 
tiation  for  the  fins  of  the  whole  world, 
was  an  object  of  fuch  vaft  importance, 
that  it  pleafed  the  divine  Being  ftrongly 
to  mark  the  more  diftinguifhiag  circum* 

y  Ifai.  Is.  xo,  *  IT.  13.  «  Ivi,  6,  7,  8. 
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fiances  of  it  in  prophetic  language  ;   to  the 
end  that  our  faith  in    him   might   have 
every  evidence  to  confirm  it   that  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  give  fatisfadion  to  modeft   and 
impartial  enquirers.     The  fad:  in  every  re- 
fpecl   correfponded    with   the  prediction  -9 
and   fo   far  was   the   prophet   introduced 
into  the  fecret  counfels  of  the  divine  mind, 
that  when  he  fpoke  of  future  events,    he 
appears  to  be  relating  their   paft  hiftory  : 
for  to  that  omnifcient   God,   whofe  light 
direded    the  prophet's  eye    through  the 
darker!  receffes  of  diftant  ages,  prefcience 
and    accomplishment  are    the  fame;    and 
the  future  and  the  paft  form  but  one  ob- 
jed.     Hence  the  moft  ftriking  fcenes  of 
our  Lord's   paffion  are  delineated  by  the 
prophetic  pencil  with  the  fame  truth  and 
exadnefs,    as  if  they  had  been  drawn   on 
the  fpot  when  the  fecret   volume  of  the 
divine  decrees   was    unrolled,    and   when 
that   which  had  been  forefeen  in  vifion 
was  exhibited  in  reality b. 

^Compare  Mark  xv,  27,  z£- 

The 
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The  ancient  Prophecies  concerning c  the 
rude  infults  and  the  ungracioues  taunts  of 
the  people ;  their  cafting  of  lots  for  his  vef-* 
ture,  and  parting  his  garments  amongft 
them  $  d  the  foldier's  attack  on  his  dead 
body ;  and  his  being  lodged  after  death 
in  e  the  fepulchre  of  the  rich ;  literally 
defcribe  thofe  circumftances  which  did 
in  fa6t  attend  the  paffion  of  our  blelTed 
Lord. 

Prophecy  became  mdfd  clear  and  illuf- 
trious,  as  the  day -f firing  from  on  high  ad 
vanced.     Its  laft  period  fucceeded  the  re 
turn  of  the  Jews  from  the  captivity   of 
Babylon :  and  the  three  prophets,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,    and    Malachi,   gave  a  flriking 
account  of  the  character  and  office  of  the 
Meffiahj    and   of  the  glorious  effefts  of 
his  advent. 

I  have  not  time  to  enlarge  on  the  par 
ticular  nature  and  diftind:  objefts  of  thofe 
later  Prophecies ;  nor  to  point  out  their 

*  Pfal.  xxii.  7,  1 8.      *•  Zech,  xii.  10,       e  Ifai.  liii.  9. 
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immediate  correfpondence  with  the  facts 
to  which  they  related,  and  by  which  they 
were  illuftrated  and  fulfilled.  It  will  be 
fufficient  to  fpeak  of  them  with  a  general 
reference;  arid  their  application  to  our 
blefTed  Lord  will  be  obvious  to  every  one 
that  has  the  ilighteft  knowledge  of  the 
great  end  of  his  miffion,  and  of  the  means 
which  he  made  ufe  of  to  accomplifh  that 
endf. 

Thus  the  completion  of  diftant  and 
unconnected  Prophecies  in  the  life  and 
character,  the  fufferings  and  the  triumphs 
of  our  bleffed  Saviour  point  him  out  as 
the  Meffiah  which  was  to  come ;  and  in 
concurrence  with  the  Miracles  he  wrought 
form  a  fyftem  of  external  evidence*  illuf- 
trious,  harmonious,  and  convincing. 

The  time  will  not  permit  me  to  en 
large  on  the  finking  Prophecies  of  our 
bleffed  Lord :  but  they  were  fuch  as  gave 

f  See  Hag.  ii.  4,  &c.      Zech.  vi.  u?  &c.     Mai.  iii, 
i?  2r  3.     iv.   i>  2. 
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additional  evidence  to  his  divine  charac 
ter,  and  clearly  proved  him  to  be  filled 
with  a  fpirit  more  than  human-  He  ut 
tered  numerous  Predictions  of  events  al 
together  improbable  on  the  ground  of 
prefent  appearances,  and  fuch  as  the 
moft  penetrating  mind  could  neither  have 
forefeen,  nor  conjeftured ;  much  lefs  have 
defcribed  with  all  their  peculiarities,  and 
marked  out  the  feveral  incidents  that  At 
tended  them. 

Our  bleffed  Lord  foretold  his  own 
death,  with  all  its  diftinguifhing  circum- 
ftances.  He  foretold  the  treachery  of  one 
difciple,  and  the  cowurdice  of  another. 
He  predicted  the  perfections  to  which 
his  followers  would  be  expofed  ;  the  op- 
pofition  which  fhould  be  inade  againft  the 
gofpel,  and  its  extraordinary  and  glorious 
triumph  over  the  power  and  policy  of  the 
world.  He  foretold  the  aftonifhing  (and 
to  all  human  views  improbable)  fate  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  fignal 
deftrudion  of  the  city.  He  even  foretold 
X  3  the 
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the  period,  when  this  awful  event  ihoulcj 
take  place,  and  defcribed  the  very  enfign^ 
of  thole  arms  that  were  to  effe£t  the  dire 
ful  cataftrophe.  He  foretold  the  various 
palamities  that  fhould  befall  the  Jewifh 
nation,  and  the  total  ruin  in  which  their 
church  and  ftate  ihould  be  involved.  All 
that  was  predicted  was  fully,  clearly,  and 
literally  accomplished.  The  temple  was 
levelled  to  the  ground ;  nor  could  impe 
rial  munificence,  when  exercifed  witfit  a 
malignant  view  to  confront  the  Prophecy 
of  our  Lord,  renew  the  ftrudlure,  or  even 
remove  the  ruins  of  it,  for  the  erection 
of  another  edifice.  The  Jews  were  over 
taken  by  the  fevereft  inflictions  of  heaven, 
and  the  blood  of  him  whom  they  had 
crucified,  was  revenged  on  their  chil 
dren,  and  their  country ;  while  to  this 
day  they  remain  the  fignal  monuments  of 
the  truth  of  Prophecy;  and  having 
totally  loft  the  Jceptre,  and  having  no 
lawgiver  independently  of  a  foreign  tri 
bunal,  the^  afford  a  vifible  and  Handing 

proof, 
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proof,   that  the   Shilob  is   come,  to  whom 
the  gathering  of  the  people  fiould  be. 

From  a  revelation  thus  authenticated 
by  a  long  and  ftupendous  train  of  Mira 
cles  which  bear  the  very  ftamp  and  feal 
of  omnipotence ;  and  by  a  ftriking  and 
connected  feries  of  Prophecies,  literally 
and  exadlly  accomplished  in  the  perfoji  of 
its  author  -y  Prophecies  of  events,  which 
the  eternal  wifdom  could  alone  have  fore- 
feen,  and  the  eternal  power  alone  have 
brought  to  pafs  -9  from  a  revelation,  I  fay> 
authenticated  by  fuch  overpowering  evi 
dence,  what  rational  enquirer  can  with 
hold  his  affent  ?  Or  where,  we  may 
boldly  afk,  amidft  the -numerous  varieties 
of  religious  opinion,  which  in  all  ages  of 
the  world  have  influenced  the  belief  and 
directed  the  practice  of  mankind,  where 
ihall  we  find  a  fyftem  that  can  boaft  of 
atteftations  in  any  degree  equal,  or  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  the  gofppl  ?  Let  the  acU 
verfaries  of  our  holy  faith  point  out  a 
religion  that  bears  fuch  vifible  impref- 
X  4  iions 
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fions  of  an  Almighty  hand ;  let  them  do 
this,  and  we  are  content  to  renounce  our 
caufe,  to  forego  for  ever,  what  we  now 
cannot  but  aflert,  the  excluiive  title  of 
Chriftianity  to  the  venerable  character  of 
truth. 

Surely  in  vain  will  they  feek  for  fuch 
a  parallel  in  all  the  fictions  of  Mahomet- 
anifm. 

We  have  already  examined  the  lofty 
pretenfions  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia : 
but  inftead  of  evidence  we  have  found  ex 
travagant  and  confident  aflertions  ;  inftead 
of  argument  we  have  heard  bold  and  con^ 
fufed^declamation.  When  called  upon  by 
his  unbelieving  countrymen  to  produce 
proofs  of  his  miffion,  and  to  work  fome 
Miracle  in  atteftation  of  his  title  to 
the  Prophetic  office,  in  the  evafive  lan 
guage  of  impofture  he  fhrunk  from  the 
juft  and  pertinent  requifition ;  and  with  a 
'  tone  of  affefted  dignity,  referred  them  to 
8  the 
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the  fupernatural  elegance  and  fublimity  of 
the  Koran. 

The  Redeemer  of  mankind,  in  anfwer 
to  the  pious  fcruples  of  his  friends,  or 
the  captious  queftions  of  his  enemies, 
with  the  fame  majeftic  fimplicity  of  an 
upright  and  elevated  mind,  appealed  to 
the  Works  which  he  wrought  in  his  Fa~ 
thers  name  ^  to  the  lick  whom  he  had 
healed,  the  blind  who  had  received  their 
fight,  the  lepers  whom  he  had  cleanfed, 
and  the  dead  whom  he  had  railed  to  life. 

If  for  a  moment  we  admit,  even  in  its 
utmoft  extent,  that  wildeft  claim  of  the 
impoftor  to  the  boafted  miracle  of  the 
Koran;  yet  weak  and  equivocal  is  the 
evidence  it  affords,  when  compared  with 
thofe  mighty  works  which  dignify  and 
confirm  the  minifhy  of  Jefus  Chrift.  The 
reality  of  this  pretended  Miracle,  and  the 
proof  which  arifes  from  it,  can  only  be 
determined  at  the  fallible  tribunal  of  tafte 
and  criticifm ;  but  the  works  of  Jefus, 

inftead 
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inftead  of  refting  on  the  precarious  ground 
of  imagination,  derive  their  credit  from 
the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes,  of  all  depo- 
fitions  the  rnqft  faithful  and  unqueftion- 
able. 

Nor  is  the  inferiority  of  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  to  that  of  Chrift  lefs  (hiking 
3nd  obvious  with   refpeft  to  the  atteftation 
of  Prophecy,  than  it  is  with  regard   to 
Miracles.     But   to   £nter  into  a    regular 
and  formal  contrail  of  the  two  religions, 
would  in  either  cafe   be  unneceffary,  and 
ev^n  impoilible.     For  amidft  all  the  un- 
fubftantial  vifions  of  Mahometanifm,   a- 
rnidft  all    the   arrogant   pretences  of  its 
founder,  we   are  unable   to  difcover  any 
proofs  which  can  with  the  leaft  fhadow 
of  reafon,  be  oppofed  to  the  folid  and  con 
vincing  evidence  of  the  gofpel. 

Allowing,  however,  ex  hypotheii  (what 
never  can  be  granted  in  reality),   the  juf- 
tice  of  that  extravagant  claim   of  the  au- 
dacipus    impoftor  to   certain   predictions 

which 
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once  exifted  in  our  fcriptures  ;  ad- 
piitting  yet  further,  the  propriety  of  the 
interpretation  by  which  his  infatuated  fol 
lowers  ftill  labour  to  wreft  a  variety  of 
paflages,  in  fupport  of  his  pretenfions  ; 
yet  even  on  thefe  fuppofitions,"  who  can 
without  prefumption  compare  thefe  vague 
and  equivocal  teftimonies  to  the  pointed 
and  decifive  evidence  which  arifes  from 
the  vaft,  the  fplendid  fcheme  of  Chriftian 
Prophecy  ?  A  fcheme,  which  by  its  mag 
nificence  overpowers  the  imagination,  and 
of  vvijofe  grandeur  the  moil  exalted  de- 
fcription  can  convey  but  faint  and  inade 
quate  ideas. 

We  behold,  with  aftonifhment,  a  fpirit 
of  Prophecy  pervading  all  time  ;  com 
mencing  fo  early  as  the  fall  of  man,  and 
extending  to  the  final  confummation  of 
all  things  :  we  fee  it  uniformly  charac- 
terifing  one  perfon  ;  firft  by  dark  and  ob- 
fcure  intimations,  then  gradually  unfold 
ing  itfelf  with  brighter  and  brighter  luftre 
jat  every  ftep,  till  the  appearance  of  HIM 

who 
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who  was  its  ultimate  end  and  objed:.  In 
Him  and  his  Apoftles,  but  particularly  in 
his  beloved  Difciple,  we  behold  it  once 
more  renewed,  and  predidting  with  pe 
culiar  exaftnefs  every  important  event 
which  fhould  befall  his  church,  even 
from  its  earlieft  eftabliihment  down  to 
that  period  of  awful  expectation,  when 
the  great  plan  of  divine  grace  {hall  be 
brought  to  a  glorious  and  confiftent  con- 
clution,  and  the  myfterious  counfels  of 
the  Almighty,  refpeding  the  Chriftian 
difpenfation,  fhall  be  for  ever  clofed  in 
judgment. 


SE  JU 
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LUKE   XIX.  22. 
Out  of  thine  own  mouth  'will  I  jud 


e 


WHEN  the  Koran,  by  the  reve 
lation  of  its  feveral  chapters 
during  the  long  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  was  at  laft  completed,  the 
Arabian  prophet  may  be  conceived  ftand- 
ing  forth  to  public  view,  and  fummon- 
ing  the  contemporary  world  and  ail  pofte- 
rky,  to  hear  his  unvarying  teftimony  to 
its  certainty  and  truth.  With  his  volume 
in  his  hand  he  comes  Forward,  and  in 
fuch  terms  as  thefe  he  calls  on  the  living 
and  the  unborn  to  be  his  judges.  "  This 

"  is 
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*c  is  the  Book  of  God  :  it  contains  his 
"  laft  and  moft  inviolable  commands  j  it 
€C  proceeded  immediately  from  heaven ; 
€e  and  was  delivered  by  the  mouth  of  an 
"  angel :  blefled  are  the  faithful  that 
"  fhall  receive  its  doctrines,  and  curfed  are 
<€  thofe  that  oppofe  its  authority.'* 

But  before  we  yield  up  our  affent  to 
thefe  unqualified  and  peremptory  de 
mands,  we  are  naturally  led  to  enquire 
upon  what  reafons  they  are  founded.  The 
feeble  attempt  that  was  made  to  fupport 
them  by  an  empty  (hew  of  external  evi 
dence,  has  already  been  fufficiently  ex- 
pofed.  We  will  now  proceed  to  examine, 
whether  this  pretended  revelation  be  with 
greater  fuccefs  attefted  internally,  by  the 
fandtions  of  natural  religion,  and  the  efta-* 
blifhed  opinions  of  mankind. 

That  we  may  advance  by  infallible  de» 

dilutions  to  the  conclufion  we  fhall  form 

concerning  the  credibility  of  the  Koran, 

let  us  take  care  to  build  nothing  on  tlie 

3  perifh-* 
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periiliable  ground   of  prefent  prejudices; 
nothing  on  the  queftionable  authority  of 
any  prevailing   fyftem;    nothing   on   any 
local   and  temporary  maxims,    that  may 
be  peculiar  to  age  or  country.      Let  us 
even    exceed     the   meafure    of    common 
juftice  and   common    candour  ;  and    try 
the  Koran  by  a  teft  contrived  by  one  of 
its  mofl  zealous  and  fuccefsful  champions 
in  that  age  when  it  was  publimed,  and 
among   the  people  to  whom  it  was  fir  ft 
propofed. 

When  the  Caliph  Omar,  the  contem 
porary  and  companion  of  Mahomet,  was 
folicited  to  fpare  the  celebrated  Library  of 
Alexandria,  he  replied  to  this  effedt : 
"  Either  the  contents  of  thofe  books 
"  agree  with  what  is  written  in  the  holy 
"  Koran,  or  do  not  agree.  If  they  do 
"  agree,  then  the  Korarr  is  fufKcient,  and 
"  thofe  books  are  ufeleis  :  if  they  do  not 
•"  agree,  they  are  pernicious,  and  muft 
"  be  deftroyed." 

Now, 
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Now,  fince  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
conftantly  admits  the  authority,  and  ap 
peals  to  the  teftimony  of  former  revela 
tions,  the  Law  and  the  Gofpel ;  we  may, 
with  fome  limitation,  juftly  avail  ourfelves 
of  thefe  principles  in  our  enquiry  into  its 
truth. 

FIRST,  if  the  Koran  agrees  in  hiito- 
rical  information  and  doctrines  with  prior 
revelations,  without  any  addition  or  im 
provement,  it  is  evidently  unneceffary  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  feems  highly  improbable 
that  it  fhould  have  been  revealed. 

SECONDLY,  if  the  Koran  contains  fadts 
or  dodtrines  contrary  to  thofe  which  have 
been  already  revealed,  it  ftands  felf-con- 
demned  as  an  impofture. 

If  in  examining  the  Koran  by  the  firft 
of  thofe  principles  which  I  have  affumed, 
we  exclude  fo  much  of  it  as  its  author 
appears  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Jew- 
ifh  and  Chriftian  fcriptures,  it  can  never 
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be  allowed  that  the  little  which  remains 
after  this  deduction,  is  of  fufficient  con- 
iequence  or  neceffity  to  juftify  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  an  immediate  interference  of  the 
Deity,  by  a  new  and  folemn  revelation. 
For  when  the  Almighty  governor  of  the 
univerfe,  whofe  diftinguifhing  charac- 
teriftic  it  is  to  do  nothing  in  vain,  deviates 
from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  providence, 
and  in  companion  to  the  weaknefs  and 
the  ignorance  of  his  creatures,  gracioufly 
condefcends  to  inftruft  them  by  a  parti 
cular  revelation  of  his  will  -,  it  is  natural 
to  expert  that  the  information  contained 
in  fuch  revelation,  fhould  be,  like  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  inte- 
refling  and  extraordinary.  To  fuppofe, 
therefore,  that  God  has  thus  revealed  to 
mankind  what  is  in  itfelf  trifling  and  un 
important  ;  or  what  was  before  equally 
known  to  them  either  by  former  mani- 
feftations  of  himfelf,  or  by  the  ufe  of 
their  own  faculties,  is  to  afcribe  to  him 
a  conduct  in  every  refpedt  unworthy  his 
wifdom;  to  fuppofe  him  to  do  what  is 
Y  evidently 
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evidently  unneceffary  to  be  done;  and 
thus  to  aft  in  direct  contradiction  to  every 
idea  which  reafon  and  experience  teach  us 
to  form  of  his  moral  government. 


Amidft  the  numerous  merits,  whether 
fancied  or  real,  which  the  enthufiafm  of 
its  advocates  has  afcribed  to  the  Koran, 
to  that  of  Novelty  it  has,  perhaps,*  of  all 
others,  the  leaft  claim.  Were  it  con- 
iiltent  with  the  decorum  of  his  time  and 
place  to  enter  into  fo  minute  a  fpecies  of 
investigation,  it  would  be  no  difficult  talk 
to  point  out  the  feveral  fources  from 
whence  the  impoftor  derived  almoft  every 
doftrine,  precept,  and  ceremony,  which 
it  prefcribes.  But  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  our  purpofe, 
to  inftance  in  forne  few  of  the  moft  im 
portant  and  interefting  particulars, 

Of  the  various  and  incongruous  mate 
rials  which  compofe  the  rnif-fhapen  ftruc- 
ture  of  Mahometan  fuperftition,  the  far 
greater  and  more  valuable  part  may  be 

traced 
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traced  immediately,  or  ultimately,  to  the 
fcriptures  of  truth.  To  them  in  parti 
cular  muft  we  have  recourfe  for  the  ori 
gin  of  whatever  we  difcover  of  fublimity 
in  the  defcriptions,  of  purity  in  the  doc 
trines,  or  of  found  morality  in  the  pre 
cepts  of  the  Koran. 

If  it  fometimes  furprifcs  us  with  uri- 
ufual  grandeur,  and  quitting  the  ordinary 
ftyle,  magnificently  paints  the  Almighty 
fitting  on  the  eternal  throne,  encom- 
paiTcd  with  clouds  and  darknefs,  and  giv 
ing  laws  to  the  univerfe  j  we  inflantly  re 
cognize  the  hallowed  manner,  the  ideas, 
and  even  the  language  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets*  When  it  defcribes  the  various 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  whether  phylical 
or  moral ;  when  it  reprefents  him  as  om-> 
niprefent,  omnifcient,  omnipotent  ;  as 
true,  and  merciful,  and  juftj  it  conveys 
no  new,  no  clearer  notions  of  his  incom- 
prehenfible  effence  than  we  before  pof- 
fefled ;  it  only  re-echoes  the  doctrines, 
Y  2  and 
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and  feebly  imitates  the  expreffions  of  the 
infpired  penmen  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament.  Even  that  grand  and  funda 
mental  dodtrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Su 
preme  Being,  the  eftablifhment  of  which 
was  conftantly  alledged  by  the  impoftor 
as  the  primary  caufe  of  his  pretended  mif- 
fion,  contains  no  novel  or  unknown  truth. 
It  is  the  leading  principle  of  the  religion 
of  nature;  and  it  conitituted  one  of  the 
moil  important  and  diftinguMiing  objects 
of  a  former  revelation.  The  manifeft- 
ation  and  prefervation  of  this  momentous 
truth  was  one  great  end,  to  which  the 
Mofaic  inftitution  was  ordained  to  be  fub- 
iervient :  and  even  the  Gofpel,  though  it 
unfolds  new  fcenes  to  our  aftonifhed  view, 
and  prefents  us  with  a  clearer  and  fuller 
difcovery  of  the  divine  nature,  by  reveal 
ing  to  us  the  myfterious  do&rine  of  the 
exiftence  of  three  diftindt  Perfons  in  the 
Godhead;  yet  it  ftill  maintains,  and  pre- 
ferves  inviolate  the  Unity  of  the  Supreme 
Being. 

But 
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But  poffefled  only  of  a  rude  and  im- 
perfed  knowledge  of  the  doftrines  of  the 
Gofpel,  and  probably  deriving  that  know 
ledge  from  its  mpft  corrupt  and  heretical 
followers,  Mahomet  feems  to  have  en 
tertained  very  grofs  and  miftaken  ideas  of 
the  Chriftian  Trinity^  and  to  have  been 
totally  ignorant  of  the  perfect  confiftence 
of  that  opinion  with  the  Unity  of  the 
Deity. 

Hence  we  hear  him  continually  reaibn- 
ing  after  this  manner—  "  a  Verily  Chrift 
«  Jefus  the  fon  of  Mary  is  the  apoftle  of 
"  God,  and  his  word,  and  a  fpirit  pro- 
"  ceeding  from  him.  Believe  therefore 
"  in  God,  and  his  apoftles,  and  fay  not, 
"  there  are  three  Gods.  Forbear  this; 
"  it  will  be  better  for  you  :  God  is  but 
"  one  God.  Far  be  it  from  him  that 
"  he  fhould  have  a  fon  !  Unto  him  be- 
"  longeth  whatfoever  is  in  heaven  and  on 
Sf  earth  :  and  God  is  a  fufficient  pro- 
<f  teflor.  Chrift  doth  not  proudly  dif- 

»  Sale's  Koran,  edit.  4°.  p.  80. 

*  Y  3  dain 
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"  dain  to  be  the  fervant  of  God,  neither 
"  the  Angels  who  approach  near  to  his 
"  p.refence  :  and  whofo  difdaineth  his 
"  fervice,  and  is  puffed  up  with  pride, 
"  God  will  gather  them  all  to  himfelf  at 
"  the  laft  day." 

Hence  too  we  behold  almoft  every  page 
of  his  pretended  revelation  marked  with 
the  fierceft  invectives,  and  denouncing  the 
fevereft  woes  on  all  who  impioufly  pre- 
fume  to  rob  the  Almighty  of  the  honour 
due  unto  his  name,  by  aflbciating  other 
beings  with  him  as  his  equals,  and  par 
takers  of  his  majefty  and  glory. 

Thus  the  Koran,  inftead  of  contribute 
ing  any  tfcng  to  the  removal  of  that  veil 
of  darknefs  which  conceals  the  ineffable 
perfections  of  the  Almighty  from  the 
view  of  fhort-fighted  man ;  inftead  of 
enlarging  our  ideas,  and  extending  our 
knowledge  of  the  divine  nature  and  at 
tributes,  tends  to  obfcure  and  weaken  our 
perceptions  of  them,  and  to  make  void 

that 
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that  revelation  of  himfelf  which  God  had 
before  vouchsafed  to  the  world. 

But  if  it  be  thus  exceptionable  as  con 
taining  no  improvement  of  former  reve 
lations,  by  conveying  clearer  or  more  dif- 
tindt  notions  of  the  Deity ;  it  is  alfo 
equally  liable  to  objections  with  refpecft  to 

the  worfhip  which  it  prefcribes, 

\ 

It  was  frequently  the  triumphant  boaft 
of  the  great  Apoflle  of  the  Gentiles,  that 
the  Gofpel  of  Jefus  Chrift  had  for  ever 
freed  mankind  from  the  intolerable  bur 
den  of  ceremonial  obfervances.  But  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  renews  and  per 
petuates  the  flavery,  by  prefcribing  to  its 
votaries  a  ritual  ftill  more  oppreffive,  and 
entangling  them  again  in  a  yoke  of 
bondage  yet  more  fevere  than  that  of  the 
Law.  The  Mofaic  ceremonies,  indeed 
(however  deftitute  of  merit  in  them- 
felves)  were  yet,  when  confidered  with 
3.  reference  to  the  events  with  which 
Y  4  they 
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they  were  connedted,  ftrikingly  ufeful  and 
fignificant. 

But  arbitrary  and  unmeaning  are  the 
inftitutions  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia; 
inftitutions,  whofe  higheft,  and  indeed 
only  ufe,  even  in  the  estimation  of  their 
molt  zealous  advocates,  is  that  of  prov 
ing  the  piety,  and  exercifing  the  obedi 
ence  of  the  faithful.  And  even  thofe  ce 
remonies  which  he  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  Jewifh  Legiilator,  no  longer 
pofTeffing  any  relative  merit,  and  being  no 
longer  commemorative  of  paft,  or  typical 
of  future  events,  ceafe  to  be  rational  and 
expreffive  ads  of  devotion. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  propriety, 
and  whatever  the  utility  of  thofe  nume 
rous  and  irkfome  obfervances  with  which 
the  Mahometan  ritual  is  burthened, 
fcarcely  one  can  be  pointed  out  which  is 
either  new,  or  peculiar  to  that  inftitution. 
Beficks  thofe  which  its  authpr  prescribed 
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irj.  imitation  of  the  law  of  Mofes,  there 
fire  others,  which  he  derived  from  lefs 
pure  and  venerable  fources ;  from  the 
fenfelefs  and  unauthorized  traditions  of 
the  Rabbins,  and  from  the  fuperftitious 
cuftoms  of  the  barbarous  and  pagan  Arabs. 

Of  thofe  carnal  ordinances,  ablutions, 
and  probations,  with  which  the  follower 
of  Mahomet  is  commanded  to  approach 
t)ie  great  Father  of  fpirits  ;  and  of  the 
rigorous  fafts,  by  which  he  is  directed  to 
mortify  his  corrupt  affedions ;  the  far 
greater  part  had  been  before  introduced 
amongft  the  eiTentials  of  religion,  and 
obferved  with  a  fcrupulous  exaftnefs  by 
the  later  Jews:  and  many  of  them  are 
faid  to  have  prevailed  even  amongft  the 
idolaters  of  Arabia. 

It  was  a  command  repeatedly  and  for 
cibly  impreffed  on  the  Ifraelites  by  God 
himfelf,  that  they  fhould  not,  on  pain  of 
the  moft  exemplary  vengeance,  prefume 

to 
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to  transfer  the  impious  ceremonies  of 
idol-worfhlp  into  the  fervice  of  the  living 
God;  or  approach  the  altar  of  Jehovah 
with  the  fame  facrifices  and  rites,  where 
with  the  nations  around  them  ferved  their 
Gods.  But  the  daring  policy  of  Maho 
met  adopted,  without  hefitation,  the  fan 
ciful  and  fuperftitious  ceremonies  with 
which  his  countrymen  adored  their  ima 
ginary  deities ;  and  fcrupled  not  to  fanc- 
tify  them  with  the  authority,  and  engraft 
them  on  the  worihip  of  the  one  true, 
eternal,  and  felf-fubiifting  God.  Of  this 
kind,  amidft  a  variety  of  inftances  too 
numerous  to  be  recounted  in  this  place, 
is  that  great  and  meritorious  adt  of  Ma 
hometan  devotion,  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  city ;  an  adl  which  the  prophet  has 
enjoined,  and  the  pious  Muffutjnati  im 
plicitly  performs,  as  neceffary  to  the  ob 
taining  pardon  of  his  fins,  and  qua 
lifying  him  to  be  partaker  of  the  allur 
ing  pleasures  and  exquilite  enjoyments  of 
paradife. 

Evea 
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Even  thofe  parts  of  the  Koran,  which 
are  at  firft  view  moft  "captivating  by  the 
appearance  of  Novelty,  and  in  which  its 
author  feems  to  have  given  the  reins  to  a 
luxuriant  imagination,  and  to  have  expa 
tiated  at  large  in  the  boundlefs  regions  of 
fancy,  will,  upon  a  clofer  examination, 
be  found  to  contain  as  little  of  novel,  as 
they  do  of  important  information.  With 
refpedt  to  the  great  and  momentous  doc 
trine  of  a  future  ftate,  and  the  condition 
of  the  foul  after  its  departure  from  the 
body,  it  muft  indeed  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  prophet  of  Arabia  has  prefented 
us  with  a  nearer  profpect  of  the  invifible 
world,  and  difclofed  to  us  a  thoufand 
particulars  concerning  it,  which  the  holy 
fcriptures  had  wrapped  in  the  moft  pro 
found  and  myfterious  lilence.  But  in  his 
various  reprefen  tat  ions  of  another  life,  he 
generally  defcends  to  an  unneceflary  mi- 
nutenefs  and  particularity,  which  excites 
difguft  and  ridicule,  inftead  of  reverence  : 
and  even  his  moft  animated  defcriptions 
Q!  the  joys  of  paradife,  or  the  torments 

of 
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of  hell,  however  ftrong  and  glowing  the 
colours  in  which  they  are  painted,  are 
yet  far  inferior  in  point  of  true  fublimity, 
and  far  lefs  calculated  to  promote  the  in- 
terefts  of  piety  by  raifmg  the  hopes  and 
alarming  the  fears  of  rational  beings,  than 
that  degree  of  obfcurity  in  which  the  fu 
ture  life  of  the  gofpel  is  ftill  involved,  and 
thofe  more  general  terms  in  which  its 
promifes  and  threatnings  are  propofed  to 
mankind.  Our  holy  religion,  by  the  re- 
furre&ion  of  its  great  author,  affords  an 
evidence  of  another  life  peculiar  to  itfelf ; 
an  evidence  far  more  conclufive  and  fatis- 
factory  than  any  which  the  Koran  with 
all  its  arrogance  can  furnifh,  in  fupport 
of  this  interesting  and  awful  truth.  It 
alfo  at  the  fame  time  reveals  to  us  every 
thing  concerning  the  mode  of  our  exift- 
ence  in  that  life,  which  appears  to  be  in 
any  degree  conducive  to  our  comfort  and 
happinefs  in  the  prefent.  Admitting, 
however,  that  a  more  particular  and  cir-r 
cumftantial  knowledge  of  a  future  ftate 
than  the  Gofpel  contains  was  neceflary 

to 
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to  the  well-being  of  mankind ;    admitting 
alfo,    that  the   Koran   has  fupplied   this 
defed,   and  communicated  this    valuable 
information    to    the  world,   yet   ftill  we 
may  with  propriety  deny  the  neceffity  of 
the    Mahometan   revelation.     We   know 
that  the  impoftor  constantly  pretended  to 
have  received  thefe  ftupendous  fecrets,  by 
the  miniftry  of  an  angel,    from  that  eter 
nal   book    in   which    the   divine   decrees 
have  been  written  by  the  finger  of  ihe 
Almighty    from    the   foundation    of   the 
world:    but    the    learned    enquirer   will 
difcover  a  more  acceiTible,  and  a  far  more 
probable  fource  from  whence  they  might 
be  derived,   partly  in  the  wild  and  fanci 
ful  opinions    of  the  ancient  Arabs,    and 
chiefly  in  thofe  exhauftlefs  ftores  of  mar 
vellous  and  improbable  fiction,  the  works 
of  the    Rabbins.     Hence   that   romantic 
fable   of  the  Angel  of  Death,  whofe  pe 
culiar  office  it  is  at  the  deftined  hour  to 
diffolve  the  union  betwixt  foul  and  body, 
and  to  free  the  departing   fpirit  from  its 
prifon   of  fleih.     Hence   that  imaginary, 

yet 
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yet  dreaded  Tribunal,  before  which,  when 
his  body  is  depoiited  in  the  grave*  the 
trembling  Muffulman,  ©n  the  authority 
of  his  prophet,  believes  he  muft  appear, 
to  render  an  exadt  account  of  his  faith  and 
adions.  Hence  too  the  various  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  general  Refurredtion  and  final 
Judgement,  with  which  the  Koran  every 
where  abounds ;  and  hence  the  vaft,  but 
ideal  Balance,  in  which  the  actions  of  all 
mankind  fhall  then  be  impartially  weigh 
ed,  and  their  eternal  doom  be  affigned 
them  either  in  the  regions  of  blifs  or  mi- 
fery,  according  as  their  good  or  evil  deeds 
-fhall  be  found  to  preponderate.  Here  too 
may  be  traced  the  grand  and  original  out 
lines  of  that  fenfual  Paradife,  and  thofe 
luxurious  enjoyments  which  were  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  employed  in  the  Koran  to  gratify 
the  ardent  genius  of  the  Arabs,  and  allure 
them  to  the  ftandard  of  the  prophet.  By 
proceeding  in  this  manner,  it  might  eafily 
be  {hewn  how  little  there  is  of  novelty  or 
originality  in  the  pretended  revelation  of 
Mahomet  j  but  I  forbear  to  trefpafs  on 

your 
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your  patience  by  multiplying  unneceflary 
examples.  It  is  fufficient  to  repeat  what 
I  have  before  obferved,  that  the  Koran 
does  not  contain  one  fmgle  doflrine  which 
may  not  fairly  be  derived  either  from  the 
Jewifh  and  Chriftian  fcriptures,  from  the 
fpurious  and  Apocryphal  gofpel  current  in 
the  Baft,  from  Talmudical  legends,  or 
from  the  traditions,  cuftoms,  and  opinions 
of  the  Arabians.  The  fame  obfervation, 
which  I  have  applied  to  the  dodrines,  may 
with  fome  few  limitations,  be  likewife 
extended  to  the  precepts  which  the  Ara 
bian  legiflator  has  enjoined.  That  the 
Koran,  amidft  a  various  and  confufed  heap 
of  ridiculous,  and  even  immoral  precepts, 
contains  many  iriterefting  and  inftrudtive 
leflbns  of  morality,  cannot  with  truth  be 
denied.  Of  thefe,  however  the  merit  is 
to  be  afcribed,  not  to  the  feeble  imitation, 
but  to  the  great  and  perfedt  original  from 
which  they  were  mainfeftly  drawn.  In- 
ftead  of  improving  on  the  Chriftian  pre 
cepts  by  a  fuperior  degree  of  refinement ; 
inftead  of  exhibiting  a  purer  and  more 

per- 
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perfeft  fyftem  of  morals  than   that  of  the 
gofpel,   the  prophet  of  Arabia  has  mifer- 
ably  debafed  and  weakened  even  what  he 
has   borrowed  from  that  lyftem.     Every 
duty  which  he  enjoins,  every  precept  which 
he  enforces,  in  imitation  of  Chrift  and  his 
Apoftles,  though   it    may  ftill  command 
fome  regard,  has  yet  loft  much  of  its  na 
tive  beauty  and  majefty,  and  bears  ftrong 
and  evident  marks  of  the  impure  and  cor 
rupt  channel  through  which  it  has  paffed. 
Thus,  if  he  fometimes,    in  a  tone  of  au~ 
thority,    fummons    his    followers    to   the 
pradice  of  the  various  duties   of  charity; 
if  he  commands    them  to   give  alms,   to 
relieve  the  diftrelTed,   to  forgive  injuries; 
yet   bafe  and  narrow  is   the  principle  on 
which  he  enforces  thefe  amiable  virtues, 
when  compared  with  the  more  liberal  and 
beneficent   fpirit  of  the  gofpei  of  Jefus. 
Inftead  of  exercifing  a  vague  and  univerfal 
charity  the  difciple   of  Mahomet   is  ex- 
preffly  taught  to  confine  his  benevolence 
to  the  followers  of  the  prophet;  inftead 
of  conferring   his  good   offices   on  thofe 

whofe 
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t^hofe  faith  fhall  happen  to  differ  from  his 
own,  he  is  warned  againft  indulging  the 
tender  weaknefs  of  humanity,  he  is  com 
manded  to  wage  perpetual  war  with  the 
guilty  race,  and  to  deem  it  a  meritorious 
acT:  to  exirpate  thefe  enemies  of  his  God 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  if  fuch  be  the  inferiority  of  the 
Koran  to  preceding  revelations,  (for  the 
fame  inferiority  is  obfervable  in  every  other 
duty  which  it  enjoins)  it  alfo  labours  under 
a  difadvantage  equally  ftriking  with  refpedt 
to  the  motives  by  which  thofe  duties  are 
enforced. 

Though  different  be  the  reprefentatiori 
of  the  joys  and  miferies  of  another  life, 
\Vhich  the  Gofpel  and  the  Koran  propofe 
to  their  refpeclive  followers,  yet  the  com 
mands  of  both  reft  ultimately  on  the  fame 
general  fandtion  of  future  rewards  and  pu- 
liilhments.      But  the   religion    of  Chrifl 
juftly  afferts  its  fuperiority  over  every  other 
jfyftem,  whether  true  or  falfe,  by  the  pe- 
Z  culia? 
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culiar  and  animating  encouragements  to- 
obedience  which  it  offers ;  encouragements 
alike  unknown  to  the  difpenfation  of 
Mofes,  and  to  the  pretended  revelation  of 
Mahomet. 

Under  all  the  diftrefTes  of  life,  and 
amidft  all  the  difficulties  of  his  Chrillian 
warfare,  the  faithful  difciple  of  Chrifl 
poiTefles  a  refource,  of  which  the  Maho 
metan  can  form  no  conception,  in  the 
comfortable  promife  of  divine  grace  to 
corredt  his  errors,  affiil  his  frailties,  and 
invigorate  his  refolutions. 

The  pious  Mufiulman  is  induced  to 
comply  with  the  various  ordinances  of  his 
religion,  from  a  refpedl  to  the  authority, 
the  promifes,  and  the  threatenings  of  his 
prophet :  but  though  poiTeffed  alfo  of  the 
fame  incitements  even  in  a  much  higher 
degree,  the  obedience  of  the  Chriftian  is 
ftill  further  fecured  by  thofe  more  engag 
ing  and  endearing  motives  of  love  and  gra 
titude  to  a  Redeemer,  who  died  to  refcue 

a  guilty 
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a  guilty  world  from  the  double  flavery  of 
iin  and  death. 


On  the  whole,  then,  the  Koran.,  inflead 
of  fupporting  its  arrogant  pretence  of  being 
the  grand  clofe  and  confummation  of  the 
divine  revelations ;  inftead  of  prefenting 
us  with  any  improvement  of  the  Law  and 
the  Gofpel,  appears  in  fact  to  be  the  grofleft 
corruption  and  perverfion  of  both. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  to  fuppofe 
that  it  proceeded  from  the  wife  and  be 
nevolent  God,  would  be  to  fuppofe  a  ma- 
nifeft  abfurdity ;  to  invert  the  known  or 
der  and  conduct  of  his  providence ;  and 
to  make  the  fuller,  and  more  clear,  and 
perfect  of  the  divine  difpenfations  prior  to, 
and  preparatory  of  the  partial,  and  obfcure, 
and  imperfect. 

But  in  our  application  of  the  SECOND 

Principle,  which  I  have  affumed,  to  the 

Koran,  we  fhall  find  charges  of  a  more 

direct  and  pofitive  nature  to  object  againft. 

Za  it: 
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it ;  we  fhall  here  remark  the  plaineft,  and 
the  boldeft  contradictions  to  that  law  and 
that  gofpel,  which  at  the  fame  time  it 
every  where  proclaims  to  be  divine ;  and 
on  whofe  authority  it  vainly  attempts 
to  found  its  own  claim  to  divinity.  With 

•/ 

refpecT:  to  doctrines,  various  and  irreeon- 
cileable  are  the  differences  which  might 
be  pointed  out ;  yet  on  thefe,  though  fuf- 
ficient  •  at  once  to  confute  the  pretenlions- 
of  Mahomet,  I  at  prefent  forbear  to  infift. 
They  were  perhaps  intentional,  and  adopt 
ed  in  order  to  promote  more  effectually  the 
plans  of  intereft  and  ambition  which  he- 
had  concerted. 

But  the  Koran  not  only  fpeaks  a  lan 
guage  contrary  to  the  fcriptures  in  the 
fpeculative  truths  and  doftrines  which  it 
profefies  to  reveal,  it  alfo  differs  materi 
ally  with  regard  to  fads.  A  ftronger,  or 
more  prominent  example  of  what  I  now 
affert,  cannot  be  fubmitted  to  your  con- 
fideration  than  its  audacious  denial  of  that 
plaineft  and  moft  important  event  in  all 
9  the 
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the  hiftory  of  the  gofpel,   the    death  of 
Jefus    Chrift  on    the    crofs.       Hear    the 
words  of  the  great  impoflor  himfelf  on 
this  fubjed:,  where  fpeaking  of  the  Jews 
he  fays,  "  They  have  fpoken  againft  Mary 
"  a  grievous    calumny  -y    and    have    faid, 
"  Verily  we  have  flain  Chrift  Jefus   the 
"  fon  of    Mary,   the  Apoftle   of   God; 
"  yet  they  flew  him  not,  neither  cruci- 
"  fied  him,  but   he  was  reprefented   by 
"  one  in  his  likenefs :    and   verily   they 
"  who    difagreed  concerning  him,   were 
"  in  a  doubt  as  to  this  matter,   and  had 
f<  no    fure  knowledge   thereof,   but   fol- 
"  lowed  only  an  uncertain  opinion.   They 
"  did  not  really  kill  him ;  but  God  took 
"  him   up    unto   himfelf :    and    God   i* 
"  mighty  and  wife  V 

Mahomet  indeed  was  not  the  firft  to 
propagate  this  bold  and  extravagant  falfe- 
hood.  Even  in  the  earlieft  age  of  the 
church,  whilft  the  blood  of  Chrift  had 
yet  recently  ihed  at  Jerufalem,  there 

b  Koran,  p,  75. 

?  3 
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arofe  a  fedl  who  with  fingular  ejfFrontery 
maintained,   that  he  had  fuffered  in  ap 
pearance  only,   and    not  in   reality ;    and 
that  the  Jews  and  officers  of  Pilate  had 
walled  their  ineffectual  rage  on   an   airy 
phantom,  who  fe^med  to  endure  the  tor 
tures  which  they  inflated,  and  at   laft  to 
expire  on  the  crofs.      But  the  apocryphal 
gofpel  of  Barnabas,  a  work  which   feems 
to  have  been  originally  forged  by  here-r 
tical  Chriftians,   and   fmce  interpolated  to 
favour  the    views    of  Mahomet   and  his 
followers,   correfponds  more  exactly  with 
the    repreientation    of  the  Koran.       We 
are  there  told,  that  in  the  night  in  which 
Jefus  was  betrayed,  at  the  inftant  when 
the  Jews  were  about  to   apprehend  him 
in  the  garden,  he  was  miraculoufly  car 
ried  up  into  heaven   by  the  miniftry  of 
Angels,  whilft  the  traitor  Judas,  taken  fud- 
denly  in  the  fnare  which  himfelf  had  laid, 
was  crucified  in  his  likenefs  and  his  ftead. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  corrupt  fource 
from  whence  the  impoftor  derived  fo  pal 
pable 
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pable  and  notorious  a  falfehood ;  whatever 
be  the  caufe  which  procured  its  admit 
tance,  whether  ignorance  or  defign,  the 
argument  is  ftill  equally  conclulive  againft 
the  veracity  of  the  Koran. 

If  additional  proofs  were  neceffary  to 
refute  the  impious  claim  of  the  Maho 
metan  impofture  to  a  divine  original,  I 
might  ftill  further  obferve,  that  it  is  not 
only  inconfiftent  with  preceding  revela 
tions,  but  alfo  with  itfelf. 

The  advocates  for  the  Mahometan  caufe 
labour  indeed  to  obviate  any  objection 
which  may  be  drawn  from  thefe  glaring 
contradictions  by  thedoftrine  of  abroga 
tion.  God,  fay  they,  in  purfuance  of  the 
great  plan  of  his  providence  was  pleafed 
to  command  many  things  in  the  holy 
.  Koran,  which  for  wife  and  good  reafons 
he  afterwards  revoked.  But  not  to  men 
tion  the  doubts  and  uncertainty,  which 
muft  thus  have  been  unavoidably  intro 
duced  into  a  revelation,  which  ought  to 
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«J  , 

be  perfectly  clear  and  explicit  in  all  that 
it  commands  ;  it  is  evident,  that  fuch  a 
conduit,  tho.ugh  well  accommodated  to 
the  fhifting  policy  of  a  capricious  mortal, 
is  totally  incompatible  with  the  eternal 
wifdom  of  the  immutable  God. 

Every  revelation  which  profeffes  to 
come  from  God,  fhould  doubtlefs  be  fuit- 
ed  to  our  apprehenfions  of  his  perfec 
tions  3  but  numberkfs  are  the  inftances  in 
which  the  Koran  either  commands  or 
permits  what  is  plainly  contradictory  both 
to  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  to  that 
original  law  of  right  and  wrong  which  he 
has  univerfally  impreffed  on  mankind. 
Indeed  the  general  character  of  its  pre 
cepts  is  too  ftrongly  marked,  for  the  moil 
inattentive  obferver  to  doubt  of  the  ori 
gin  from  whence  they  flowed.  The  im 
pure  defign  which  gave  birth  to  the 
whole  fyftem,  may  be  traced  in  almoffc 
every  fubordinate  part ;  even  its  fublimeft 
defcriptions  of  the  Deity,  even  its  moil 
exalted  moral  precepts,  not  infrequently 

either 
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either  terminate  in,  pr  are  interwoven 
with  feme  provifion  to  gratify  the  inordi 
nate  cravings  of  ambition,  or  fome  licence 
for  the  indulgence  of  the  corrupteft  paf- 
lions  of  the  human  heart.  It  has  given. 
a  fandion  to  fornication,  and  if  any  weight 
be  due  to  the  example  of  its  author,  it 
has  juftified  adultery.  It  has  made  war 
and  rapine  and  bloodfhed,  provided  they 
be  exercifed  againft  unbelievers,  not  only 
meritorious  acts,  but  even  effential  duties 
to  the  good  Muffulman ;  duties,  by  the 
performance  of  which,  he  may  fecure  the 
conftant  favour  and  protection  of  God 
and  his  prophet  in  this  life,  and  in  the 
next,  entitle  himfelf  to  the  boundlefs  joys 
of  paradife. 

Thus  has  the  pretended  revelation  of 
Mahomet  accomplifhed  the  great  end  for 
which  it  was  defigned,  by  reforming  the 
corruptions  which  time  and  the  preverfe- 
jiefs  of  human  nature  had  unhappily  con- 
fpired  to  introduce  into  preceding  revela- 
!  And  thus  fignally  has  it  improved 

on 
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on  the  pure  and  fpiritual  morality  of  the 
gofpel ! 

From  the  whole  then  of  what  has  been 
faid,  we  are  juftified  in  concluding,  that 
the  Koran,  when  confidered  by  itfelf,  in 
dependently  of  other  revelations,  is  in 
every  refpedt  unworthy  the  God  of  pu 
rity  :  and  that  when  taken  on  its  own 
principle,  as  grounded  on  the  law  and 
the  gofpel,  it  is  notoriouily  and  indifput- 
ably  falfe. 

If  now  we  apply  the  fame  reafoning  t& 
Chriftianity,  as  fubfequent  to  the  law  of 
Mofes,  which  we  have  already  applied  to 
the  Koran,  the  contraft  will  be  found 
highly  favourably  to  our  religion. 

From  a  view  of  the  nature  and  quali 
ties  of  the  Mofaic  law,  we  fhall  be  con 
vinced  that  it  was  both  partial  and  tem 
porary.  The  Jews  were  a  diftind:  clafs 
of  people,  feparated  from  all  nations  of 
the  world,  and  preferved  from  mixing 

with 
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with  them  by  means  of  certain  rites  and 
ceremonies,  which  were  evidently  de- 
figned  to  keep  this  diftinftion  facred  and 
inviolable. 

They  flood    fmgle   amongft   mankind, 
and  bore  on  them  the  vifible  marks  of  a 
divine  ^nd  appropriate  defignation.     The 
general  government  of  Providence  was  (if 
I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf)    epitomized  in 
the    particular     fuperintendence     of    the 
Deity  over  this  distinguished  people :    it 
was  reduced  to  a    fcale  more  contracted 
indeed,   but  more    finking.       The   Jews 
flood  forward  to  the  world  as  a  proof  that 
there  is  a  God  that  judges  the  earth ;  and 
that  he,  whofe  name  atone  is  Jehovah,  is 
the  moft  high  over  all.     They  were  fe- 
le&ed  to  be  the  depolitaries  of  thofe  holy 
records  in  which  the  truths  of   God  are 
revealed  and  his   precepts    are  enforced : 
and  they  were  ordained  to  be  the  means 
of  tranfmitting    his   name,    his  worihip, 
his   promifes,  and  his   predictions  to  fu 
ture   generations. 

But 
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But  as  the  Mofaic  inftitution  was  of  a 
partial  nature,   fo  was  it  of  a  limited  du 
ration.       When   its    delign  was   accom- 
plifhed,  it  was  of  courfe  to  ceafe.     It  was 
admirably  adapted  to  aniwer  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  appointed :    to  imprefs   the 
mind   with    a  ftrong  fenfe  of  the  divine 
unity  and  government ;   to   preferve  fome 
of  thofe   fundamental    truths    of  natural 
religion,    which  were  either  wholly  de 
nied,    or  groffly  corrupted  by  other  na 
tions  ;  to  unfold  the  great  defigns  of  pro 
vidence  and  grace ;    and  thus  gradually  to 
prepare  the  way  for    the  coming  of  the 
Meffiah,   and  to  difpofe  the  human  mind 
for  the  reception  of  thofe  doftrines,  which 
it  was  his  peculiar  office  to  reveal  to  the 
world. 

The  great  and  charaSeriftical  difference 
between  the  law  of  Mofes  and  that  of 
Chrift,  feems  to  be  this.  The  former 
chiefly  refpedted  the  profperity  and  inter- 
efts  of  the  prefent  life,  and  the  good  or 
der  of  a  particular  community,  governed 
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by  laws  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The  latter 
principally  has  in  view  our  fpiritual  wel 
fare,  and  the  intereft  of  a  future  and  eter 
nal  ftatej  founded  on  the  relation  in 
which  we  all  fland  to  God  as  his  crea 
tures,  and  governed  by  precepts  and  mo 
tives  fuited  to  our  condition  as  guilty  and 
imperfect,  but  as  rational  and  accountable 
beings.  The  one  was  narrow  and  con 
fined  in  its  view ;  the  other  large  and  ex- 
tenfive  as  the  human  race :  and  as  the 
former  was  inftituted  for  one  particular 
people,  fo  was  it  limited  to  a  certain  du 
ration  :  but  the  latter,  as  it  refpefts  all  na 
tions,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues ;  fo  does  it  refpeft  all  time.  It 
received  its  origin  in  fome  degree  from 
the  fall;  and  it  will  endure  to  the  final 
reftitution  of  all  things.  The  law  of 
Mofes  was  compofed  of  ordinances  that 
only  fuited  one  purpofe :  and  when  that 
purpofe  was  anfwered,  its  obligation  was 
at  an  end.  But  the  law  of  Chrift  com 
prehends  principles  which  fuit  every  pur 
pofe 
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pofe  of  every  rational  creature  upon  earth  $ 
and  being  adapted  to  the  general  interefts 
of  mankind,  will  continue  to  be  obliga 
tory  upon  thofe  to  whom  it  is  revealed, 
as  long  as  the  world  endures. 

The  law  of  Mofes,  abftrafted  from  the 
reference  which  it  bore   to  a  fuller  and 
more  fpiritual    difpenfation,    was    imper 
fect  and  defe&ive.     Its  inftitutions  were 
fuperfluous  and  trifling.     Some  of  them 
tended    rather    to    fhackle    and    debafe, 
than    to   exalt  the    mind;   and  to  make 
religion  the  burthen  of  neceffity,   rather 
than  the  tribute  of  the  will.     Perfons  of 
grofs  and  low  ideas,  who  were  unwilling 
or  unable  to  look  beyond  the  letter  of  the 
law,  contented  themfelves  with  an  out 
ward   performance    of  outward    ceremo 
nies.;   having   wafhed   their   bodies,   they 
thought  themfelves  pure  from  their  fins ; 
and  having  prefented  their  offerings  to  the 
prieft,   flattered  themfelves  with  the  pre- 
fumption  of  having  difcharged  their  duty 

towards 
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towards  God.  But  tliough  the  law  was 
imperfect,  when  confidered  by  itfclf ;  yet 
if  we  view  it  in  the  connection  in  which 
it  ftands  with  a  fuller  and  more  liberal 
difpenfation,  we  fhall  fee  its  relative  im 
portance;  and  fhall  adore  that  wifdom, 
which  has  fo  difpofed  the  various  parts  of 
the  one  great  plan  of  providence  and 
grace,  as  to  make  them  illuftrative  of  the 
truth,  and  fubfervient  to  the  ufes  of  each 
other. 

It  is  evident  that  the  law  of  Mofes  ia 
its  various  inftitutions  had  a  reference  to 
fome  future  difpenfation ;  and  that  from 
the  objedl  to  which  they  pointed,  they 
derived  all  their  confequence  and  utility. 
Ablutions  of  the  body  were  a  lignificant 
and  religious  exercife,  when  they  were 
performed  with  an  eye  to  the  fan&ifica- 
tion  of  the  heart,  and  the  purifying  the 
affedtions  from  natural  or  acquired  pollu 
tions.  Sacrifices  and  offerings  were  ufeful 
and  inftrudtive  rites,  when  confidered  as 
evidences  of  the  divine  difpleafure  againft 

fin; 
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fin  ;  and  as  bearing  a  reference  to  the  fa-' 
erifice  of  the  Meffiah,  who,  as  the  pro 
phet  Ifaiah  declares,  was  to  be  cut  off\  but 
not  for  himfelf.  In  him,  and  ,  the  great^ 
Atonement  made  by  the  offering  up  of 
his  own  body  on  the  crofs,  all  the  facfi- 
fices  of  the  law  received,  their  comple 
tion.  It  v/as  his  death  that  moil  clearly 
Illuflrated  their  deligri ;  and  as  it  explain 
ed  their  nature,  it  at  the  fame  time  abo- 
liihed  their  ufe* 

The  repetition  of  facrifices  was  a  ftcng 
and  decifive  proof  of  their  imperfection t 
The  apoftle  reafons  on  this  fubjeft  with 
great  force  and  accuracy  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  law,  he  obferves,  being  only  typical 
of  a  future  difpenfation,  could  have  no. 
efficacy  by  itfelf.  It  had  no  abfolute  vir 
tue  ;  no  independent  merit.  //  could  ne 
ver  with  thofe  facrifices,  which  they  of-*' 
fered  year  by  year  continually,  make  the 
comers  thereunto  perfect. 

B&t 
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But  the  comparative  imperfedion  of 
the  law  of  Mofes  will  appear  more  fully 
from  the  weaknefs  of  its  motives,  when 
oppofed  to  thofe  of  the  gofpel.  The 
promife  of  mercy  to  pardon,  and  grace  to 
affift,  was  not  fo  full  and  explicit,  as  it 
was  under  the  more  benign  difpenfation 
of  the  Lord  Jefus  :  for  the  law  came  by 
Mofes i  but  grace  and  truth  by  Jefus  Cbrift. 
Religion  is  generally  characterized  in  the 
Old  Teftament  under  the  denomination 
of  the  fear  of  God ;  and  I  apprehend  the 
reaibn  to  be  this  :  The  Jews  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  very  awful  reprefentations  of  the 
Deity ;  and  living  under  the  difcipline  of 
a  fchool-mafter  (as  the  apoftle  cdls  the 
law)  fear  prevailed  beyond  every  other 
principle  in  their  religious  fervices.  Ob 
jects  were  darkened  in  coming  to  them 
through  the  veil  of  types  and  figures,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  but  very  gradually 
difclofed  even  to  the  prophets  themfelves : 
and  that  too,  only  in  proportion  to  their 
nearer  approach  to  the  fullnefs  of  time, 
when  their  ultimate  purpofe  was  to  be 
A  a  more 
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more  illuftrioufly  difplayed  in  their  fulfil 
ment  by  Chrift.  Obfcurity  always  cre 
ates  dread  :  and  when  the  divine  Being 
was  feen  only  through  the  terrible  majefty 
of  the  law,  his  attributes  rather  excited 
awful  veneration  than  filial  confidence. 
But  when  God  was  manifefted  in  the 
flefh,  we  beheld  the  glory  of  his  perfon 
in  the  face  of  his  only  begotten  Son  -y  and 
we  beheld  it  full  of  grace  and  truth. 

The  motives  which  enforced  obedience 
on  the  Jews,  were  always  adapted  to  their 
knowledge.  As  the  difcoveries  of  truth 
opened  on  their  minds,  fo  were  the  pri 
vileges  which  were  connefted  with  them 
proportionally  unfolded.  Neverthelefs,  in 
the  moft  enlightened  periods  of  the  Jevvifh 
church,  we  find  but  very  few  and  very 
feeble  traces  of  thofe  fublime  and  endear 
ing  motives,  by  which  Chrifdanity  is 
adorned  and  recommended. 

The  lav/  of  Mofes  was  wholly  en 
forced  by  temporal  fandtions  ;  not  that  a 

i  future 
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future  ftate  was  unknown  to  the  Jews ; 
they  had   fome  faint  idea,  fome  obfcure 
conceptions  of  it :   but  Mofes  depending 
on  a  particular  providence  to  accomplifh 
either  what  he  had  promifed,  or  v/hat  he 
had  threatened,   omitted  to  place  the  doc 
trine  of  a  future  ftate  among  the  diredt 
and  poiitive  fan&ions  of  his  law.      The 
.go/pel,  on  the  contrary,   has  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light.     It  has  difperfed 
all  thofe  fhades,  which  fo  hung  over  it  as 
to  render  it  to  the  eye  of  unaffifted  reafon, 
a   fubject  of  doubtful  fpeculation,   rather 
than  of  chearful  hope :   and  has  placed  it 
in  a  point  of  view,  unknown  even  to  the 
favoured  people  of  God  under  the  law. 
It  has  reduced  to  a  certainty  what  nature, 
at    the   fartheft    ftretch    of    its    powers, 
could  barely  regard  as  a  conjecture  $  and 
demonftrated  as  a  fact,  what  the  Jews  were 
only  permitted  to  behold  through  the  ob 
fcure  medium   of  types  and  figures,   as  a 
diftant  probability.      The  clear  difcovery 
of  a  future  ftate,  and  the  application  of 
it  as  one  of  the  great  fandtions  of  reli- 
A  a  2  gion, 
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gion,  were  referved  for  the  gofpel.  Hence 
we  are  taught  to  regard  man  in  a 
higher  and  nobler  light,  than  nature 
with  all  her  boafted  attributes  and  moft 
fplendid  accomplifhments,  can  reprefent 
him.  We  are  taught  to  confider  him 
as  the  heir  of  immortality ;  as  made  for 
two  worlds  ;  and  as  qualified  to  aft  in 
both,  with  increaling  capacities  both  of 
moral  improvement,,  and  of  phylical  hap- 
pinefs* 

From  thefe  particulars  it  feeins  clearly 
to  follow,  that  the  gofpel  fo  far  from  be 
ing  fuperfluous,  was  in  every  view  highly 
expedient.  The  world  flood  in  need  of 
it,  as  a  fyftem  calculated  to  give  general 
information,  and  diffufe  general  happi- 
nefs  :  and  to  the  Jews  in  particular  it 
was  neceflary,  as  the  confummation  of 
their  law  in  all  the  great  purpofes  of 
its  inftitutionj  and  as  fupplying  its  de- 
fefts  by  the  dodtrines  it  revealed,  by  the 
affurances  it  afforded  of  prefent  grace, 
and  by  the  encouragements  it  held  forth, 

to 
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to  the  attainment  of  future  and  eternal 


If  we  apply  the  SECOND  Rule,  we 
fhall  eafily  perceive,  that  the  gofpel  is  in 
no  refpedt  contrary  to  the  law  ;  but  that 
the  New  Teftament  is  truly,  what  it  pro- 
feffes  to  be,  the  end  and  accomplishment 
of  the  Old, 

The  word  law,  is  in  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures,  ufed  in  a  variety  of  fenfes.  In  the 
Old  Teftament,  and  alfo  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul,  it  frequently  denotes  the  cere 
monies  of  the  law  of  Mofes  which  dif- 
tinguifhed  the  Jewifh  religion,  and  the 
Jewifh  people  from  all  others.  Some 
times  it  means  the  moral  law;  and  ex- 
prefles  particularly  that  fyftem  of  precepts 
relating  to  our  religious  and  moral  conduct, 
which  mark  the  bounds  of  our  duty  to 
God  and  man, 

The  former  was  aboliflied,  when  Jefus 
A  a  3  came 
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came  to  unite  both  Jew  and  Gentile  un 
der  one  comprehenfive  and  gracious  dif- 
penfation  >  the  latter  ftill  continues  in  its, 
original  force ;   for  it  had  not  its  founda 
tion  in  any  partial  or  occafional  reafons, 
which  only  apply  to  a  particular  commu 
nity,  and  are  only  ordained  to  anfwer  a 
particular  and   temporary  defign  :   on  the 
contrary,  it  is  clofely  connected  with  the 
primitive  laws  of  nature,   and  the  unal 
terable  conftitution  of  things :  it  has  its 
foundation  in  caufes  which  can  never  ceafe 
to  operate  on  rational  beings,  and  which 
are  univerfal  and  perpetual.     Be  it,  how 
ever,    obferved,    that    Chrift   came  not  to 
deftroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it.      He  did 
not  deftroy  even  the  ceremonial  law,  till 
he  had  fo  fulfilled  the  defign  of  its  infti- 
tution,  as  to  render  it  totally  unneceffary. 
When  its  end  was  anfwered,  it  of  courfe 
vanished    away.      The   fubftance     being 
come,  the  fhadow  was  ufelefs.     But  the 
abrogation  of  the  ceremonial  law  did  not 
imply  any  coijtradidtion  to  its  defign,  nor 
did  it  throw  the  flighteft  reflection  on  the 

wifdom 
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wifdom   of  that  God   who  inftituted  it. 
It  was  only  a  declaration  that  the  law  had 
anfwered  every  purpofe,  for  which  it  was 
appointed;  and  that  its  obligation  ceafed, 
when  the  reafon  of  its  eftablifliment  was 
at  an  end.     Our  bleffed  Lord  moil  ftrid- 
ly  conformed  to  it,  in  order  to  (hew  his 
perfed  approbation  of  it.     In  him  it  was 
complete  ;    and  with  him  it   ceafed   for 


ever. 


But  with  refped  to  the  moral  law,  it 
was  the   great  bufinefs   of  our    Saviour's 
miniftry  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  it.     He 
added  no   precept  that  oppofed  it.      He 
only  cleared  it  from  falfe  glories,  and  en 
forced  it  by  ftronger    motives.      Hence 
the  apoftle  argues,  Do  we   make  void  the 
law  by  faith?   God  forbid— Tea,  we  ejla- 
blifo  the  law.      Every  moral  precept,   is 
as    obligatory  now    as   it  ever  was  :  and 
Chriftians  have  in  this   refpect  the  fame 
rule  to  walk  by  as  the  Jews  had.     Thus 
the  law  of  the   Lord  is  perfeSt^  and  his 
Commandments  endure  throughout  all  gene- 
A  a  4  rations* 
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rations.     It  is  the  original  law  written  on 
the  heart.      It  was  rendered  explicit  by 
the  law  of  the  decalogue  :   and  the  law 
of   the    gofpel    brings    it   forward    with 
additional  evidence  and  force.     The  grand 
truths    of    the     gofpel    were     revealed, 
though  obfcurely,  in  the  earlieft  periods, 
of  the  world  :  for  the  fame  God  was  the 
author  of  every  difpenfation  of  true  reli 
gion  ;    and  he  made  the  one  fo  prepara 
tory  to  the  other,  that  the  whole  might 
be    one   uniform    and     conliftent    plan, 
worthy  of  his  unerring  wifdom,  and  en* 
titled  at  once  to  our  grateful  acceptance 
and  rational  approbation, 

God  promifed  our  firft  parents,  that 
the  feed  of  the  woman  fhould  brutfe  the  fer* 
bent's  head.  He  promifed  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  that  in  his  feed  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  Jbould  be  bleffed*  The  man 
ner  of  this  divine  difpenfation  has  been 
different  in  different  periods  :  but  the 
fame  fpirit  breathes  in  all ;  and  in  all  the 
fame  objed  is  purfued,  recovery  from  the 

guilt 
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guilt  and  mifery  of  fin,  through  the  mercy 
of  God  difplayed  in  a  Mediator. 

This  is  the  bafis  of  the  evangelical  co 
venant  :  and  this  glorious  dodlrine  is  co 
eval  with  revelation.  Before  the  publi 
cation  of  the  law,  the  knowledge  of  this 
do&rine  was,  indeed,  very  confined  and 
obfcure  ;  but  ftill  there  are  traces  of  it 
in  the  earlieft  revelations  :  and  the  patri 
archs  had  undoubtedly  fuch  impreffions 
of  it  on  their  minds,  as  laid  a  foundation 
for  that  faith,  in  confequence  of  which 
their  names  are  recorded  with  fuch  ho 
nour  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  epiftle 
to  the  Hebrews.  Under  the  law  the 
great  truths  of  the  gofpel,  which  were 
amply  to  be  revealed  in  future  times,  were 
fhadowed  forth  in  facrific  rites,  and  other 
expreffive  ceremonies,  well  adapted  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  a  preparatory  in-* 
ftitution. 

Yet  the  law  of  Mofes,  confidered  in  a 
feparate  view,  made  no  provifion  for  the 

future 
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future  pardon  of  moral  guilt ;  and  afford 
ed  no  promife  or  hope   of  future  happi- 
nefs.      But    though   the    covenant  made 
with  Mofes  for  one  particular  people,  and 
for    a  determined  period   of  time,   con 
tained  no   gracious    promifes   of  forgive- 
nefs    in  another  life,    yet  the   patriarchs 
ajid  holy  men  of  old  were  not  deflitute 
of  fuch    hopes.      From    whence   could 
thofe   hopes    arife  ?    from    whence,     but 
from  that  more  general  covenant  of  grace, 
publifhed  to  Adam  immediately  after  his 
fall,    renewed    with  Noah,    with    Abra 
ham,  with  David :   the  covenant  which 
from  them  was  delivered  down  to  future 
generations    by    uninterrupted   tradition ; 
attefted  by  the  concurrent  evidence  of  the 
prophets ;    typified   by    all   the  facrifices 
throughout  the  world ;  and    particularly 
amongft  the  Jews  :  and  in  the  fulnefs  of 
time,    completely    and   finally  eftablifhed 
by  the  coming  of  Jefus  Chrift,  who  is  the 
great  Mediator    of  this    covenant  -y    who 
fulfilled  on    our  account    all   its    condi 
tions  ;  died  to  feal  its  promifes  with  his 

blood  j 
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Wood ;  rofe  again  to  demonftrate  the  ef 
ficacy  of  his  facrifice ;  and  ever  liveth  to 
make  interceflipn  for  us  ? 

If  I  were  to  purfue  this  fubjecT:  farther, 

1  might  fliew  you  the  perfect  coincidence 

of  the  Old  Teftament  with  the  New :  but 

I  have  no  time  for  a  difcuffion  fo  compre- 

henfive.     It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 

the  gofpel  does  not  run  counter  to  the 

law,  fo  far  as  to  render  the  one  incon-i 

fiftent  with  the  other.    Each  was  brought 

fprward  in  its  natural  order,  and  each  is 

linked  with  the  other  in  the  moil  perfect 

Agreement.     The  ceremonial  law,  though 

vacated  by  the  gofpel,  yet  was   not  abo- 

liihed  till  its  own  purpofes  were  fully  an- 

fwered.      The  moral  duties  of   the  law 

are  enforced  with  additional  fan&ions,  and 

illuftrated  with  additional  evidence.     Its 

doctrines  are  confirmed  and  explained  in 

their  full  latitude  :   what  was  obfcure,  is 

made  clear ;  and  what  was  fore-told,  has 

been  accomplifhed.     For  the  whole  then 

we  infer,  that  there  is  no  inconfiftency 

between 
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between  the  two  difpenfations.  They 
ccalefce  with  each  other,  as  parts  of  the 
fame  fyftem  5  and,  with  an  exaft  confor 
mity  to  all  the  deligns  of  providence  in 
the  natural  and  the  moral  world,  the  more 
obfcure  and  partial  are  preparatory  to  the 
more  perfeft  and  illuftrious. 

If  we  contemplate  the  gofpel  by  itfelf, 
and  view  it  in  its  own  light,  we  fhall 
have  abundant  reafon  to  admire  it,  both 
for  the  purity  of  its  nature,  and  the  ten 
dency  which  it  has  to  promote,  the  inter- 
efts  and  happinefs  of  mankind.  It  bears 
on  it  the  ftamp  of  a  divine  original ;  and 
there  is  a  fpirit  which  animates  and  beau 
tifies  it,  that  muft  ftrongly  prepoflefs  the 
pious  mind  in  its  favour. 

The  purity  of  the  gofpel  is  indeed  a 
decifive  evidence  of  the  origin  whence  it 
proceeded  :  it  is  an  evidence  ever  prefent ; 
ever  legible ;  and  which  no  diftance,  whe 
ther  of  time  or  place,  can  efface.  That 
purity  is  fuch,  as  we  fhould  naturally  ex* 

ped 
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pe£t  from  the  fentiments  which  uncor- 
rupted  nature  leads  us  to  form  of  the  di 
vine  Being.  If  he  had  not  already  vouch- 
fafed  to  grant  us  a  revelation  of  his  will, 
with  refpeft  to  our  duty  both  to  him  and 
to  one  another  j  yet,  if  we  had  reafon  to 
expeft  that  he  would  grant  it,  the  cleared 
dictates  of  our  judgment,  and  the  noblefi 
fentiments  of  our  heart,  would  lead  us 
to  anticipate  the  fame  difplay  of  benevo 
lence  on  the  part  of  God,  and  the  fame 
encouragements  to  virtue  among  men, 
which  we  now  find  in  the  gofpel  of  Jefus 
Chrift. 

As  it  is  pure,  fo  it  is  perfecl:.  What 
ever  is  neceffary  for  us  to  know,  is  difco* 
vered  by  it :  and  difcovered  too  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
a  revelation  defigned  for  general  informa 
tion.  Speculations  to  exercife  the  inge 
nuity  and  wit  of  men  are  by  no  means 
eflentially  connected  with  the  great  bufi- 
nefs  of  immortality.  A  man  may  be  ac 
quainted  with  them,  and  not  be  the  bet 
ter  ; 
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ter;.  or  ignorant  of  them,  and  not  be 
worfe.  But  in  the  gofpel  we  have  no 
thing  fuperfluous,  and  nothing  perplexing* 
Every  declaration  of  fin  and  duty  5  every 
promife  to  engage  us  to  purfue  the  one, 
and  every  threatning  to  deter  us  from  the 
other,  are  brought  forward  with  a  preci- 
fion  and  fimplicity,  which  leave  no  room 
either  for  the  perverfe  to  cavil,  or  the  im 
partial  to  miftake.  There  is  no  vice,  which 
it  does  not  deteft,  even  within  the  darkeft 
retreats  of  the  mind.  There  is  no  duty, 
connected  with  the  glory  of  God,  the 
welfare  of  our  neighbour,  or  the  true  hap- 
pinefs  of  ourfelves,  but  what  it  unfolds, 
and  illuftrates. 

Its  precepts  are  not  only  clear  in  their 
mode  of  delivery,  and  beneficial  in  their 
tendency ;  but  they  are  enforced  by  every 
motive  that  is  calculated  to  affedt  the  heart, 
and  to  exalt  and  purify  its  affe&ions.  The 
promife  of  divine  forgivenefs  and  com- 
paffion  through  Jefus,  and  of  help  and 
fuccour  through  the  divine  fpirit,  are.  of 

the 
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the  moft  foothing  and  engaging  nature  to 
beings  encompafled  with  difficulties  of 
various  kinds ;  and  expofed  to  moral  weak- 
nefles  and  tranfgreffions,  which  are  de 
grading  to  our  nature,  and  definitive  of 
our  happinefs.  But  to  infpire  us  with 
the  full  foul  of  virtue  and  religion,  it 
carries  our  afpiring  minds  beyond  the  con- 
trafted  views  of  this  mortal  fcene,  to  that 
exalted  world  of  fpirits,  where  we  {hall 
be  for  ever  advancing  in  knowledge  and 
perfection,  where  every  offence  fincerely 
repented  of  fhall  be  pardoned,  and  every 
virtuous  endeavour  accepted  and  reward 
ed,  by  him  who  is  our  moft  compaffionate 
father,  as  well  as  our  mofl  righteous 
judge. 
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MATT.  VIL  16. 
Te  flail  know  them  by  their  fruits* 

TH  E  chara&ers  of  the  religions 
which  Chrift  and  Mahomet  have 
refpedtively  founded,  are  not  more  dif 
ferent  than  thofe  of  the  nations  which 
have  embraced  them.  From  the  period 
of  their  primary  eflablimment  to  the  pre- 
fent  hour,  a  different  afpeft  feems  to  have 
belonged  to  them.  Wherever  they 
have  fpread  thernfelves,  they  have  com 
municated  their  diftinguiming  properties 
to  the  underftandings  and  affedtions  of  the 
people  whom  they  have  converted;  and 
Bb  in 
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in  oppofition  to  former  experience,  the 
influences  of  climate,  of  government,  and 
of  manners,  have  yielded  to  the  effedts  of 
religious  .perfuafion.  The  appearances 
they  now  give  to  thofe  great  divilions  of 
mankind  among  which  they  are  planted, 
form  a  moft  linking  part  of  the  modern 
hiftory  of  the  world :  and  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  caufes  which  produce  thofe 
appearances,  would  conftitute  one  of  the 
moft  fplendid  fubjefts  of  political  fpecu- 
lation^  even  though  it  were  not  at  the 
fame  time  one  of  the  moft  important  to 
the  interefts  of  Chriftianity. 

The  view  of  mankind,  as  arranged  un 
der  this  diilindlion  of  religious  opinion, 
prefent  to  us  very  fmgular  and  permanent 
oppofitions  of  national  character. 

The  faith  of  Mahomet,  wherever  it  Is 
eftablifhed,  is  united  with  defpotic  power. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  on  the 
fhores  of  the  Cafpian,  under  the  influence 
of  climates  the  moft  unlike,  and  manners 
the  moft  oppofite,  it  is  ftill  found  accom 
panied 
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pahied  with  fervitude  and  fubjeftibn  :  every 
'free,  and  every  gallant  people  whom  it 
has  involved  in  the  progrefs  of  its  power, 
have  abandoned  their  rights  when  they 
inlifted  themfelves  under  the  banner  of 
the  prophet,  and  have  forgotten  in  the 
title  of  the  faithful,  the  pride  of  inde 
pendence  and  the'fecurity  of  freedom. 

The  religion  of  Chrift,  on  the  contrary, 
is  found  to  exift  and  to  flourifh  under 
every  variety  of  political  power.  In  the 
different  periods  of  its  hiftory  it  has  been 
united  with  every  form  of  government : 
and  of  the  nations  among  whom  it  is 
now  profeffed,  the  moft  general,  and  per 
haps  the  moft  difcriminating  feature  is 
that  equal  and  courteous  fyftem  of  man 
ners,  which  has  operated  in  fo  a  ftriking  a 
manner  to  limit  the  progrefs  of  tyranny ; 
and  which,  even  in  the  few  countries 
where  defpotifm  is  eftablifhed,  has  ferved 
to  foften  the  aufterity  of  its  adminiftra- 
tion, 

B  b  2  The 
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The  nations  who  have  embraced  Maho- 
metanifm,  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  fpirit  of 
hoftility  and  hatred  to  the  reft  of  mankind. 
Wherever  it  has  eftabli  fried  itfelf,  the  re 
lations  of  fituation,  of  language,  and  of 
national  policy,  have  been  controuled  by 
the  influence  of  religious  enmity.  The 
regulations  which  it  prefcribes  for  the  con 
duit  of  private  life,  have  a  tendency  to 
feparate  the  MuiTulman  from  all  commu 
nion  with  other  men,  and  all  participa 
tion  of  the  offices  of  humanity:  and  in 
every  period  of  its  hiftory,  the  pride,  or 
the  jealoufy,  which  it  has  inipired,  feems 
to  have  reprefented  the  reft  of  mankind 
as  enemies  with  whom,  while  they  op- 
pofed  the  prophet's  power,  it  were  im 
pious  to  converfe,  and  whom  it  was  even 
meritorious  to  deftroy. 

The  charad-er  of  Chriftian  nations  is, 
bn  .  the  contrary,  marked  by  a  fpirit  of 
benevolence  and  humanity,  as  new  in  the 
hiftory  of  mankind,  as  it  is  conducive  to 
their  welfare.  The  violence  of  national 

animo- 
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animofity,  once  fo  fruitful  a  fource  of 
diffenfion,  has  given  way  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  to  the  dictates  of  more  enlarged  hu 
manity.  Where  the  religion  of  Chrift  has 
not  always  directed  the  conduit  of  men, 
it  has  at  leaft  fecretly  influenced  their 
opinions ;  and  the  union  of  European 
nations  in  the  faith  of  the  Gofpel  has 
produced  a  general  difpofition  to  cour- 
tefy  and  humanity,  which  in  oppofition 
to  every  diftindion  of  language,  of  man 
ners,  and  of  national  interefts,  has  uni 
ted  the  various  people  of  whom  it  is  com- 
pofed,  in  one  firm  and  facred  bond  of  bro 
therhood  and  affedtion. 

Of  the  nations  who  have  embraced 
Mahometanifm  another  feature  equally 
confpicuous,  is  a  degree  of  ignorance 
ftrangely  inconfiftent  with  that  inftinc- 
tive  emulation,  which  the  improvement 
of  neighbouring  ftates  ufually  excites  in 
the  vanity  of  individuals  or  the  policy  of 
governors.  Their  progrefs  in  fcience, 
their  capacity  to  invent,  and  even  their 
B  b  3  wil- 
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willingnefs  to  adopt  any  ufeful  or  elegant 
arts,  bear  no  proportion  tp  their  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  fupport  of  their  religious 
tenets.  Through  every  country  where 
Mahometanifm  is  profeffed,  the  fame  deep 
paufe  is  made  in  philofophy :  and  the 
fame  wide  chafin  is  to  be  feen  between 
the  opportunities  of  men  tp  improve,  and 
their  actual  improvement. 

Every  hearer  whofe  mind  has  ever 
glowed  with  the  love  of  learning,  or 
melted  with  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
muft  recoil  with  horror  from  the  favage 
and  brutal  barbarity  of  thpfe  Caliphs,  who, 
not  content  with  difcouraging  a  fpirit  of 
enquiry  among  their  fubjects,  effaced  every 
veflige  of  the  knowledge  attained  by  for 
mer  ages,  and  waged  unnatural  war  againft 
the  mind,  as  well  as  the  arms  of  their 
fpecies.  The  fuccefs  of  their  efforts  is  as 
much  to  be  deplored,  as  the  motives  of 
them  are  to  be  deteftecL  For,  as  preju 
dice  took  deep  root,  and  ignorance  had 
fpread  through  a  wider  extent*  we  have 

feen 
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feen  thofe  maladies  verified  in  Mahome 
tan  countries,  which  Tacitus  fo  forcibly 
defcribes,  while  impending  over  his  own. 
«  — *  Ut  corpora  lente  augefcunt,  cito 
"  cxtinguuntur  j  fie'  ingenia  ftudiaque 
"  opprefferis  facilius  quam  revocaveris. 
"  Subit  quippe  etiam  ipfms  inertias  dul- 
"  cedo  :  et  invifa  primo  delidia,  poftremo 
"  amatur," 

Such  is  precifely  the  ftate  of  the  Intel- 
ledtual  world  among  the  followers  of  Ma 
homet  :  knowledge  is  not  only  neglefted, 
but  defpifed  ;  not  only  the  materials  of  it 
are  baniflied,  but  the  very  defire  of  reco 
vering  and  applying  them  is  totally  extin- 
guifhed.  Hence  the  bold  fillies  of  in 
vention  are  checked,  the  patient  efforts 
of  induftry  are  unknown,  and  they  who 
contribute  not  by  their  own  difcoveries  to 
the  common  flock,  are  at  the  fame  time  too 
perverfe  to  adopt,  and  too  proud  to  revere 
what  has  been  difcovered  by  other  men. 
The  evil  is,  indeed,  hop.elefs,  when  the 

f  Praefat,  in  Vit.  Agrici 
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remedy  itfelf  is  rejected  with  loathing  and 
contempt :  for  how  can  the  Mahometans 
emerge  from  that  ignorance,  which  they 
are  accuflomed  to  confider  ns  meretorious  ? 
What  power  of  reafon  will  be  fufficient 
to  break  the  magic  fpell,  which  now  holds 
them  in  bondage  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
defpot,  the  policy  of  the  prieft,  and  the 
bigotry  of  the  vulgar  ? 

If  the  character  of  Chriftian  nations  on 
the  contrary  wrere  to  be  portrayed,  the 
feature  perhaps  the  moft  diftinguifhing  in 
it,  would  be  that  intelligence  which  feems 
in  general  to  pervade  them.  The  fpirit 
of  fcience,  indeed,  appears  to  reft  folely 
with  them,  Though  buried  for  a  time  in 
the  ignorance  with  which  Europe  was  over- 
fpread  by  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous 
nations ;  though  long  oppreffed  by  the 
violence  of  eccleiiaftical  power,  and  the 
groflhefs  of  early  fuperftition,  its  flame 
\yas  not  altogether  deftroyed.  It  burnt  in 
fecret  at  leaft,  even  in  the  recefles  of  mo- 
paftic  retirement  |  and  though  too  feeble 

of 
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of  itfelf  to    difpel  the  gloom    that   fur- 
rounded  it,  yet  was  it  preferved  from  total 
extinction,  amidft  the  chimerical  conceits 
of  the  fanatic,  and  the  frivolous  conten 
tions  of  the  reclufe.     Rekindling   at  laft 
in  an   age,    in  which   the   human   mind 
feemed    to     emerge    from    the     darknefs 
in     which    it    was    involved,    in    which 
the   fpirit     of   liberty   gave    dignity   and 
vigour   to  its  exertions,    and   which  the 
bounty    of  providence    diftinguifhed    by 
difcoveries  the   moil  falutary  to  the  hu 
man    race,    it    foon    attained   its    former 
luftre :    and   no   longer    confined,    as    in 
earlier  ages,  to  the  opulent  or  the  power 
ful,   it  now  began  to  fpread  its  equal  light 
over  the  mafs  of  human  kind,  and  to  il 
luminate  thofe  venerable  forms  of  truth, 
of  religion,  and  of  freedom,  which  before 
were  hidden  from  every  vulgar  eye. 

Of  the  Reformation,  indeed,  it  may  be 
faid  without  the  extravagance  of  par 
tiality,  or  the  declamation  of  panegyric, 
that  no  event,  which  either  hiftory  has 

recorded 
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recorded,  or  philofophy  inveftigated,  has 
been  attended  with  fo  extenfive  and  au- 
fpicious  a  change  in  private  and  public 
life,  in  the  government  of  nations,  and  in 
the  manners  of  individuals,  in  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  higher  ranks  and  the  habits 
of  the  lower^  in  the  cultivation  of  every 
polite  attainment  which  adorns  the  mind, 
and  the  yet  greater  improvement  of  every 
profound  fcience  which  invigorates  and 
enlarges  it.  The  progreffion  of  know 
ledge  has  been  conilant  in  every  country 
where  it  began;  the  fpirit  of  enquiry 
has,  in  every  age,  communicated  itfelf  to 
furrounding  nations ;  and  while  our  pro 
ficiency  is  fuch  as  to  juftify  us  in  boaft- 
ing  of  difcoveries,  to  fome  of  which  for 
mer  generations  never  reached,  and  to 
others  to  which  they  never  afpired,  we 
have  the  confolation  to  refledl,  that  a  wide 
and  unexplored  field  ftill  lies  open  for 
the  moft  unwearied  endeavours  and  the 
brighteft  talents ;  that  our  own  fuccefs 
has  indeed  been  fo  rapid  as  to  animate 
their  emulation,,  and  yet  that  our  progrefs 
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is  hitherto  fo  imperfect,  as  to  facilitate, 
not  to  preclude  their  moft  vigorous  ex 
ertions.  In  a  word,  from  this  eventful 
period  the  fpirit  of  fcience  has  been  hard 
ening  towards  perfection.  In  every  coun 
try  difrin^uifhed  by  the  Chriftian  name, 
its  influence  has  been  felt,  and  its  emu 
lation  has  been  known.  And  when  we 
review  mankind  as  inhabitants  of  the  fame 
globe,  and  mark  the  revolutions  by  which 
as  men,  or  as  nations,  they  are  diftin- 
guiihed,  the  character  of  Chriftian  may 
be  determined  by  the  iuperior  degree 
of  intelligence  which  accompanies  and 
adorns  it. 

Such  is  the  extreme  diverfity  of  cha 
racter  to  be  found  among  the  nations 
who  have  embraced  Mahometanifm  and 
Chriftianity;  and  fuch  the  appearance 
which  thefe  great  diviiions  of  mankind 
affume  under  this  diftinCtion  of  religious 
opinions.  In  the  Eaft,  under  the  influ 
ence  of  Mahometan  belief,  the  human 
mind  appears  to  have  Ipft  fqmewhat  of  its 

capacity 
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capacity  and  power;  the  natural  progrefs 
of  mankind,  whether  in  government,  in 
manners,  or  in  fcience,  has  been  retarded 
by  fome  fecret  principle  of  private  indo 
lence  or  external  controul ;  and  over  the 
various  nations  who  have  either  affented 
to  the  faith,  or  fubmitted  to  the  arms  of 
the  impoftor,  fome  univerfal,  but  bale 
ful  influence  feems  to  have  operated,  fo 
as  to  counteract  every  diverfity  of  national 
character,  and  reftrain  every  principle  of 
national  exertion.  In  the  Weft,  under 
the  happy  aufpices  of  Chriftianity,  men 
appear  to  have  attained  a  vigour  in  their 
intellectual  exertions,  and  extent  in  their 
intellectual  purfuits,  and  a  fuccefs  in  their 
intellectual  cultivation,  utterly  unknown 
in  any  former  period  of  their  hiftory. 

Their  purfuits,  whether  in  fcience,  or  in 
art,  have  been  guided  by  a  bolder  ipirit, 
and  rewarded  with  more  illuftrious  fuc 
cefs  than  in  any  former  age  of  fpecula- 
tion.  The  boundaries  which  before  feem 
to  have  been  impofed  to  the  exertions  of 
the  human  mind,  and  to  have  limited  not 

only 
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only  the  progrefs  of  genius,  but  even  the 
profpedts  of  literary  ambition,  have  been 
extended  or  removed. 

The  regular  motions  and  comparative 
magnitudes  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  the 
limple  but  wonderful  laws  by  which  the 
material  world  is  regulated ;  the  inconii- 
derable  proportion  which  the  earthly  and 
folar  fyftems  bear  to  the  vaft  and  glorious 
works  of  omnipotence,  hold  a  diftin- 
guifhed  rank  in  the  fuperiority  of  modern 
over  ancient  philofophy.  The  origin  and 
combination  of  our  ideas,  the  diftin£t  of 
fices  and  mutal  connections  of  our  men 
tal  faculties,  the  primary  and  unalterable^ 
foundations  of  morality,  and  the  depend 
ence  of  its  various  modes  on  collateral  and 
adventitious  circumftances,  have  been  in- 
veftigated  with  unwearied  diligence,  and 
explained  with  the  niceft  precifion.  To 
thefe  abftrufe  and  yet  fublime  fpecula- 
tions,  we  may  add  the  difcovery  of  print 
ing  ;  an  event  more  interefting,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  inventions,  however  pro- 
6  found 
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found  be  their  principles,  and  however 
extenfive  their  application;  for  by  this 
difcovery  knowledge  is  fpread  through  a 
wide  extent :  every  ufeful  or  ingenious 
effort  of  the  underftanding  is  preferved  as 
a  model  for  imitation,  or  an  incentive 
to  improvement:  above  all,  an  impreg 
nable  barrier  feems  to  be  fixed  againft  the 
return  of  general  ignorance  and  harba- 
rifm,  and  thofe  dreadful  revolutions  which 
have  fometimes  fwept  away  the  labours 
of  former  ages,  and  plunged  even  en 
lightened  nations  into  fudden  and  hope- 
lefs  darknefs. 

But  the  refearches  of  Chriftian  nations 
have  not  been  confined  only  to  thofe  to 
pics  which  merely  exercife  curiofity,  or 
excite  admiration;  on  the  contrary,  uti 
lity  has  been  united  with  truth,  as  well 
in  the  ftudies  of  the  few,  as  in  the  ex 
perience  of  the  many.  To  the  affairs  of 
men,  as  well  as  to  the  ahftradtions  of  phi- 
lofophy,  the  fpirit  of  fcience  has  among 
ourfelves  been  applied ;  the  principles  of 

govern- 
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government  and  the  rights  of  men  have 
been  afcertained ;  the  limits  of  power  and  , 
obedience  have  been  defined ;  and  the 
rights  of  nations,  no  longer  repofed  upon 
the  infecure  foundation  of  habit  or  opi 
nion,  have  under  the  influence  of  philo- 
fophy  acquired  the  clearnefs  of  demon- 
ftration,  and  the  firmnefs  of  principle. 
Since  the  cera  of  their  improvement,  the 
nations  of  Chriftianity  have  emulated  each 
other  in  their  progrefs  towards  refinement. 
The  moft  honourable  triumphs,  and  the 

moft  favourite  fubjecls  of  congratulation, 
have  been  thofe  of  learning  and  fcience ; 
and  the  glory  moft  ardently  coveted  and 
moft  readily  beftowed,  has  been  that  of 
diiTeminating  truth  and  knowledge  a*- 
mongft  mankind.  Every  fucceeding  age 
has  marked  the  increafe  of  their  acqui- 
fitions  and  the  extenfion  of  their  views. 
The  flame  of  fcience,  when  once  kin-, 
died,  has  pervaded  every  defcription  of 
men,  among  whom  Chriftianity  has  been 
known;  and  nations  who  were  once  fe 
vered  from  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
9  by 
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by  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  in  which 
they  were  involved,  have  now  rifen  into 
diftin&ion,  and  aflumed  their  place  among 
the  enlightened  divifions  of  mankind. 

r 

Through  the  whole  fcheme  of  his  mo 
ral  government  the  Deity  has  connected 
by  fecret  ties  the  future  and  prefent  inte- 
refts  of  men  j  and  confequently  has  made 
the  efforts  of  human  wifdom  the  inftru- 
ments  of  a  wider  and  more  vigorous  effi 
cacy  to  his  own  extraordinary  interpo- 
fitions. 

In  various  degrees,  indeed,  and  under 
various  circumftances,  the  vices  and  the 
virtues,  the  ignorance  and  the  knowledge 
of  men  are  fubfervient  to  his  unfearch- 
able  purpofes,  they  form  a  part  of  one 
great  and  folid  chain  which  our  reafon 
cannot  meafure ;  and  long  after  their  ef- 
•  ficacy  is  thought  by  fuperficial  obfervers 
to  be  exhaufted,  we  are  led  to  trace  their 
neceffary  connection  with  events  very  re 
mote  in  time  and  very  diffimilar  in  kind. 

When 
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•  When  the  gofpel  was  introduced  into  the 
world,  the  difpenfations  of  heaven  were, 
moft  of  them,  fupernatural ;  and  con- 
iiftently  with  the  mode  of  procedure  at 
this  juncture,  the  foolifh  things  of  the 
'world  were  appointed  to  confound  the  wife. 
But  the  propriety  of  this  appointment  is 
evinced,  and  its  very  fuccefs  confirmed  by 
a  fubfequent  ftate  of  things,  in  which 
extraordinary  meafures  are  no  longer  re- 
quifite :  and  thus  with  a  confiftence 
which  marks  every  fucceffive  ftage  of 
God's  defigns,  as  .they  gradually  unfold 
themfelves  to  our  view,  the  gofpel  was 
left  to  be  eftabliihed  and  difleminated  by 
thofe  moral  caufes,  by  which  the  vifible 
courfe  of  things  is  regulated.  We  there 
fore  not  only  admit  that  the  Deity  does, 
but  we  infer  from  every  known  principle 
of  moral  fitnefs,  that  he  would  fupport 
the  gofpel ;  and  draw  out  the  full  effects 
which  it  is  capable  of  producing,  by  the 
aid  of  fecondary  and  human  means,  by 
learning,  by  civilization,  and  government, 
C  c  t© 
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to  the  improvement  of  which  the  gofpel 
itfelf  has  indireftly  contributed. 

From  thefe  obfervations  we  may  fee  the 
confummate  propriety  of  thofe  different 
means  which  God  employs  in  different 
fituations  of  things  to  carry  on  the  fame 
general  defign,  fometimes  ufmg  preter 
natural,  and  fometimes  natural  means : 
fometimes  working  by  the  weaknefs  of 
man,  and  fometimes  by  his  ftrength ;  and 
always  adling  for  the  nobleft  ends,  by 
means  the  moft  proper. 

Every  new  religion  muft  be  fuppofed 
to  counteraft  the  reigning  prejudices  and 
vices  of  the  times ;  and  confequently  no 
objection  arifes  againft  its  credibility,  from 
the  evils  to  which  it  for  a  time  expofes 
thofe  perfons  who  have  the  honefty  to 
profefs,  and  the  courage  to  diffufe  it. 
But  when  the  fame  religion  is  once  eftab- 
blifhed,  a  fpecies  of  proof  is  required,  the 
very  reverfe  of  that  which  was  before 
neceflary. 

2  On 
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On  the  firft  appearance  of  the  gofpel, 
we  find  the  evidence  of  it  in  the  patience 
of  thofe  who  encountered  every  temporal 
evil  for  its  fake.  During  the  continu 
ance  of  that  gofpel  in  the  world  at  large, 
we  obtain  other  evidences  of  its  divine 
original,  by  the  ihare  it  has  in  promot 
ing  the  temporal  good  of  thofe  who  pro- 
fefs  it. 

When  therefore  any  religion  is,  as  it 
were,  incorporated  with  the  ordinary  pro 
vidence  of  God  in  his  moral  govern 
ment,  the  credibility  of  it  may  in  a  great 
meafure  be  determined  by  its  adtual  and 
vifible  influence  on  the  welfare  of  man 
kind.  Though  ultimately  direded  to 
higher  ends,  it  is  ftill  relative  to  the  con- 
ftitution  and  circumfbnces  of  man ;  and 
as  its  beft  evidence  muft  arife  from  the 
conformity  it  has  to  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any 
religion  can  be  fuppofed  to  derive  its  ori 
gin  from  him,  which  is  hoftile  to  the 
temporal  happinefs  of  thofe  to  whom  it 

C  C   2 
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is  given.  The  being  whom  it  is  the  ob- 
jedt  of  his  gracious  will  to  blefs  in  a  fu 
ture  exiftence,  it  feems  not  confiftent  with 
his  wifdom  to  opprefs,  or  deceive  in  the 
prefent.  Much  therefore  would  thofe 
doftrines  want  of  their  beft  evidence, 
which,  while  they  pretended  to  minifter  to 
the  future  welfare  of  mankind,  were  in- 
ftrumental,  now,  only  in  their  degradation 
or  their  ruin. 

Whether  in  the  nature  of  the  Maho 
metan  and  Chriftian  religions  there  be  any 
permanent  caufes  of  this  diverlity  in  their 
effedts,  affords  a  fubjeft  of  very  important 
and  ferious  inveftieation  :  and  if  it  can  be 

o 

Ihewn,  that  the  one  is  naturally  deftruc- 
tive  of  the  great  principles  of  human 
welfare,  and  the  other  as  naturally  con 
ducive  to  them,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that 
no  mean  confirmation  will  thus  arife  of 
their  refpe6tive  falfehood  and  truth. 

The   immediate  end  of  religion,  is  to 

prepare  mankind  for  a  future  flate;  but 

i  in 
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in  the  profecution  of  this  end,  there  is  a 
collateral  effect,  which  it  unavoidably  has 
upon  the  temporal  character  of  man.  The 
doftrines  which  it  teaches,  and  the  pre 
cepts  which  it  prefcribes,  while  they  are 
relative  to  the  divifion  of  his  INTELLEC 
TUAL  and  MORAL  Powers,  affect  alfo 
their  nature  and  extent :  hence  that  reli 
gion  will  moft  effectually  conduce  to 
the  welfare  of  man,  which  moft  invi 
gorates  and  enlarges  thefe  capacities  of  his 
znind. 

The  influence  of  religious  perfuafion 
muft  always  be  great  either  in  im 
proving,  or  contracting,  the  Faculties  of 
the  Underftanding.  Opinions  which  are 
the  firft  received  and  the  laft  parted  with : 
which  are  united  with  all  the  hopes  and 
all  the  fears  of  humanity ;  which  are  fel- 
dom  doubted  of  by  men  of  common  fenfe, 
and  feldom  improved  by  men  of  common 
attainments,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be 
indifferent  in  their  effects  upon  the  mind. 
C  c  3  The 
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The  underftanding  is  equally  fubjedt  to 
habits,  with  our   other  powers ;  and  ac 
cording  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  exercifed,  or  to  the  reach  and  extent 
which  its  has  acquired  in  its  common  ex- 
ercifes,   will  be  its  exertion  and  character 
in  every  other  employment.     The  votaiy 
of  a  weak  or  narrow  fuperftition,  which 
exhibits  it  Gods  in  the  fhape,  and  endows 
them  with  the  paffions  of  mankind  ;  he 
whofe  mind  has  been  accuftorned  to  no 
higher    forms    of  excellence,  and   to    no 
brighter  objefts  of  contemplation  than  the 
doftrines  which  fuch    a  religion  affords, 
cannot  eafily  be  imagined  to  poffefs  an  un- 
derfhmding  much  elevated  or  improved; 
and  will  not  carry  to  other  employments 
that  liberal  and  enlightened  fpirit   which 
rational  fpeculations  excite  and  confirm. 
So  far  as  the  influence  of  its  truths  upon 
his    underftanding    extends,    his    religion 
will    tend  to    contract  it  -y  the  difficulties 
which  oppofe  its  progrefs  will  be  fo  far 
increafed,  as  its  former  habits  have  blind 
ed  or  weakened  it ;  and  amidfl  this  gene 
ral 
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ral  depreffion,  it  can  only  refume  its  pow 
ers,  when  fome  unufual  and  important 
concern  calls  them  forth,  and  leads  them 
beyond  the  limits  which  had  been  for 
merly  impofed  to  them.  A  religion,  on 
the  contrary,  which  exhibits  fublime  ob 
jects  of  contemplation  j  which  arrays  its 
Deity  in  every  poffible  excellence  5  and 
which  mingles  none  of  the  infirmities  of 
man  with  the  perfections  of  heaven  j  may 
naturally  be  fuppofed  to  improve  and  to 
exalt  the  human  underftanding.  By  giv 
ing  it  in  its  common  and  permanent  em 
ployments  an  objeft  of  tranfcendental  ex 
cellence  and  magnitude,  by  accuftoming 
it  to  high  ideas  of  wifdom  and  perfection, 
it  muft  even  infenfibly  have  an  influence 
in  ftamping  a  fimilar  character  on  all  its 
exertions;  and  while  to  the  mind  and 
views  of  the  philofopher  it  affords  a  por 
tion  of  the  fame  fublimity  and  fpirit,  to 
the  common  habits  of  opinion  alfo  it 
communicates  fomewhat  of  the  fame  ex 
tent,  and  marks  with  bolder  features  the 
general  character. 

C  c  4  But 
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But  .the  great  influence  of  religious  opi 
nion  upon  the  powers  of  the  human  un- 
derftanding,  arifes  from  the  information 
which  it  gives  to  man  of  his  nature  and 
end.  All  excellence  is  relative  to  the 
fituation  in  which  it  is  fhewn ;  and  be 
fore  any  kind  of  ambition  can  be  excited^ 
it  is  firft  neceiTary,  to  know  what  it  is  that 
ambition  can  attain. 

In  the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  life  the  ex 
ertions  of  mankind  are  proportioned  ta 
the  probability  of  fuccefs.  No  greater  in- 
duftry  is  exerted,  and  no  greater  variety 
of  intelligence  acquired,  than  what  feems 
neceffary  for  the  ftation  in  which  it  is  pro 
bably  to  be  brought  into  ufe.  The  differ 
ences  of  fortune  and  condition  thus  in  a 
very  obvious  manner  affedt  the  capacities, 
or  acquifitions  of  the  mind.  The  poffefibr 
of  rank  and  opulence,  who  is  raifed  by 
fortune  to  the  higher  conditions  and  the 
greater  duties  of  life,  feels  himfelf  called 
upon  for  wider  views  and  more  liberal  ac- 
compliiliments  than  the  generality  of  man 
kind  : 
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kind  :  and  if  he  pofieiles  the  common  am 
bition  of  his  ftation,  he  will  proportion 
his  efforts  to  the  opportunities  which  are 
offered  to  him,  and  to  the   expectations 
which   are  formed   of  him.      The  poor 
man,  on  the  contrary,  concerning  whom 
no  fuch  expectations  are  entertained,   and 
whofe  life  is  probably  to  be  paffed  in  do- 
meftic  duties  and  corporeal  labour,  as  na 
turally  accommodates  his  mind  to  the  fitua- 
tion  in  which  he  is  to  act ;  and  feldom  is 
felicitous  about  any  acquiiitions  either  of 
knowledge  or  of  virtue,  which  are  not  de 
manded  by  his  condition  :  and  thus   the 
inequalities  of  rank  and  of  fortune,  which 
are  produced  by  the  improvements  of  fo» 
ciety,  have  a  natural  and  obvious  tendency 
either  to  exalt,  or  to  deprefs   the  capaci 
ties  of  their  pofieflbrs,  and  to  adapt  all 
their  exertions  to  the  iituation  in  which 
they   are  to  be  employed.      It  is  in  uthe 
fame  manner  that  religion  operates  on  the 
mind  of  man.       From  religion  only  he 
learns  what  are  the   final  views  and  ex~ 
pedlations  of  his  being ;  for  what  purpofc 

his 
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his  mental  powers  were  given ;  to  what 
ends  they  lead ;  and  what  higher  degrees 
of  excellence  they  may  yet  receive.  He 
will,  therefore,  be  led  to  accommodate 
his  ambition  and  his  defires  to  the  fenfe  he 
poffeffes  of  his  nature.  The  confcioufnefs 
of  greater  capacity  for  virtue,  will  be  at 
tended*  with  a  ftronger  fenfe  of  obligation 
to  become  virtuous. 

To  the  poor  native  of  unenlightened 
countries,  what  motives  can  his  religion 
afford  to  excite  the  ardour,  or  the  adivity 
of  his  mind  ?  The  fervice  of  Deities  little 
elevated  above  the  rank  of  man,  cannot 
much  improve  his  opinion  of  the  confe- 
quence  of  his  being,  or  animate  his  de- 
lire  of  their  favour  -y  and  a  long  Futurity 
to  be  palled  in  the  fame  occupations  which 
now  engage  him,  or  in  the  narrow  circle 
of  animal  enjoyment,  cannot  produce  in 
him  any  higher  conceptions  of  the  dignity 
of  his  nature,  or  animate  him  to  the  exer 
tion  of  any  other  powers,  than  thofe  that 
are  to  be  employed  in  the  life  for  which 

he 
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he  thinks  himfelf  deftined.      Little  raifed 
in  his  purfuits  above  animal  life,  he  will 
have  ibmething  contraded  and  abjed  in 
all  his  hopes.     He  fees  before  him  an  in- 
diftind  profped  of  happinefs  in  corporeal 
indulgence,  or  indolent  repofe  :  he  there 
fore  is  prompted  by  inftind,  and  direded 
even  by  reafon,  to  accommodate  himfelf  to 
this  deftiny  of  his  nature  $   and  he  thinks 
it  folly  and  deluiion  to  difquiet  himfelf 
about  any  higher  purfuits   than  thofe  in 
which  Eternity  feerns  to  be  engaged.     No 
views  of  mental   improvement  have  ever 
dawned  upon  his  mind ;  and  he  leaves  the 
world,    as  he   enters  it,   ignorant  of  all 
the   nobler  capacities   of  his  nature,  and 
uninftrudsd  in  the  dignity  of  his  being 
by  thofe  religious  encouragements  and  af- 
iiftances,  which  alone  could  inftrud  him. 

How  different  is  the  influence  of  en 
lightened  religion  ?  Taught  by  this,  man 
becomes   acquainted  with  the  character  of 
his  being.     Regarding  himfelf  no  longer 
as  the  grovelling  inhabitant  of  earth,  he 

ex- 
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extends  his  hopes  beyond  the  reach  of 
nnimal  enjoyment.  He  finds  himfelf  def- 
tined  to  immortal  life ;  he  feels  himfelf 
endued  with  the  capacity  of  eternal  hap- 
pinefs.  To  this  fublime  end  his  mind 
almoft  involuntarily  endeavours  to  adapt 
itfelf.  His  imagination,  his  underftand- 
ing,  his  heart  affume  new  energy  and  ex 
tent,  as  they  are  employed  on  fo  bound- 
lefs  a  fcene.  And  while  he  looks  forward 
to  thofe  bright  profpedts  which  religion 
unfolds  to  his  view,  fentiments  of  confci- 
ous  dignity  infinuate  themfelves  into  his 
mind,  fo  as  to  purify  his  tafte,  and  exalt 
his  defires  above  the  grofs  and  fleeting 
pleafures  of  this  terreftrial  ftate. 

It  requires  no  uncommon  effort  of  fa- 
gacity  to  difcover  the  wide  difference  that 
fubfifts  between  the  religions  of  Maho 
met  and  Chrift  in  their  influence  on  the 
conceptions  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
cliredtion  of  the  appetites.  The  doctrines 
which  the  prophet  of  Arabia  has  taught 
concerning  the  divine  perfections,  too  fre 
quently 
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quently  accord  with  the  loweft  ideas  of 
the  human  mind  ;  and  though  they  are  at 
times  illuminated  by  fablime  or  magnifi 
cent  images,  yet  many  of  the  fuppofed 
beauties  of  the  Koran  confift  rather  in  the 
brilliancy  of  the  language  than  in  the  ma- 
jefly  of  the  thought.  How  much  Maho 
met  was  indebted  to  the  writings  of  the 
Prophets  and  of  the  Evangelifts  for  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  fublime  or  beauti 
ful  in  his  theology,  his  compolitions  de 
clare  :  but  with  this  facred  and  hallowed 
imagery  he  blended  the  impure  fuperfti- 
tions  and  grofs  conceptions  of  his  country 
men.  For  the  wild  profulion  and  incon 
gruous  mixture  of  abfurdity  and  fenfe 
which  pervade  his  writings,  it  is  fcarcely 
poffible  to  account  on  any  other  fuppolition 
than  the  natural  incapacity  even  of  the 
wifeft  man  to  form  upon  every  fubjeft, 
and  to  preferve  upon  every  occafion,  juft 
and  confiftent  notions  of  the  divine  per- 
fedtions. 
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In  what  glowing  colours  is  the  great- 
ncfs  of  the  Deity  diiplayed  almoft  in  the 
commencement  of  the  Koran  ?  And  with 
what  zeal  does  the  imagination  go  along 
with  descriptions,  which  feem  fo  fuited 
to  the  fupreme  dignity  of  his  nature,  and 
the  glorious  excellence  of  his  works  ? 
Yet  hardly  is  this  enthufiafm  excited  be 
fore  all  the  ardours  of  the  mind  are  re- 
prefTed,  when  we  find  this  fublime  Being 
defcend  to  the  meaneft  and  moft  contemp 
tible  employments  3  prefcribing  laws  which 
minifter  more  to  the  appetites  than  to  the 
interefts  of  men ;  and  regulating  with  the 
fame  care  at  one  moment  the  order  of  fe- 
cret  and  impure  enjoyment,  and  in  the 
next  the  difcipline  in  which  men  are  to  be 
trained  for  eternity. 

In  the  compofition  of  the  fanatical  im- 
poftor  credulity  is  often  intermixed  with 
craft.  The  fervors  which  are  at  firft  af- 
fumed  voluntarily  and  inildioufly,  return 
by  a  kind  of  mechanical  force  :  in  procefs 

of 
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of  time  the  glow  of  his  fancy  and   the 
tumult  of  his  paffions  are  no  longer  ar 
tificial  but  real :  and  in  this  laft  ftage  of 
depravity  combined  with  folly,  the  enthu- 
fiaft  is  infeparably  blended  with  the  hy 
pocrite  in   the  whole  mafs  of  character ; 
and  in  the  fame  aftion  we  may  difcover 
the  wilinefs  of  the  one,  and  the  weaknefs 
of  the  other.     Hence  the  inconfiftencies 
of  Mahomet  are  to  be  afcribed,  partly  to 
cunning  in  accommodating  his  dodtrines 
to  the  prejudices  of  other  men,  and  partly 
to  fanaticifm,  which  prevented  him  from 
controuling  the  impetuous,  but  uncertain 
fallies  of  his  own  mind. 

Hence  the  God  of  Abraham  and  of 
Mofes,  the  incomprehenfible  Being,  who, 
in  the  language  of  Ifaiah,  Iroetbfrom  eter 
nity  to  eternity,  is  affociated  with  the  grofs 
and  limited  attributes  of  Eaftern  idolatry  $ 
and  the  altar  which  is  eredted  to  the  Fa 
ther  of  univerfal  nature,  is  commanded 
to  be  approached  with  the  fkvifh  rites  of  a 
timorous  and  abjedl  fuperftition. 

Of 
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Of    that    eternity,    the    reprefentation 
of  which  form  fo  great  a  part  of  every 
religion,   the   ideas  which    Mahomet  has 
given,  are  not  more  pure  or  more  con- 
iiftent.       Of  fuch   a  fyftem  of  opinions 
fo  perplexed  by  inconfiftency,  and  fo  de- 
bafed  by  impurity,  the    effect  upon    the 
mind  is  obvious.     Though  all  men  pro 
bably  can  feel  the  fublimity  of  thofe  de- 
fcriptions  which  fometimes  occur,  yet  the 
impreffion  is  momentary  :    but  the  appre- 
henfions    which   are   entertained   of    the 
Deity  from  his  agency,  and  the  concep 
tions,  which  are  formed  of  Futurity  from 
its    employments,    are  permanent.      The 
beauties  of  the  Koran  may  captivate  the 
fancy ;  but  its  errors  at  once  delude  the 
judgment,  degrade  the  fpirit,  and  pollute 
the  affedtions.     How  can  the  follower  of 
Mahomet,    therefore,    feel    any    enlarge 
ment  given  to  his  underftanding  from  re- 
prefentations    of  a   Deity,    who    though 
fometimes  eloquently  or  magnificently  de- 
fcribed,  is  yet  familiarized  to  his   appre- 
healion  in,  the  character  of  an   impure  or 

capri- 
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capricious  being?  How  can  he  be  ex-* 
cited  to  the  exercife  or  improvement  of 
the  higher  powers  of  his  nature,  by  the 
views  which  his  religion  affords  him  of  a 
Futurity  in  v/hich  thefe  powers  feem  to 
be  unemployed;  in  which  the  enjoy 
ments  of  animal  pleafure  form  a  great 
part  of  the  reward  affigned  to  virtue ;  and 
to  the  relifh  of  which  no  other  preparation 
feems  neceffary,  than  to  affimilate  the  mind 
to  an  ambition  as  limited,  and  to  defires  as 
impure  ? 

Though  the  existence  cf  a  Deity  has 
been  admitted  as  well  in  the  darkeft  as  the 
moft  enlightened  ages ;  and  though  it  is 
equally  fupported  by  the  teftimony  of  tra 
dition  and  the  authority  of  reafon  »  yet  the 
ideas    entertained    of  his   attributes  have 
been  much  diverfified  by  various  caufes  in 
the  conftitution  of  men's  minds,  or  inu 
the  circumftances  of  their  fituation.     The 
Northern  nations,  fierce  and  unpolifhed  in 
their  manners,  affailed  by  the  feverities  of 
an  increment  Iky,  and  habituated  to  the 
D  d  con-* 
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contemplation  of  deary  waftes  or  rugged 
mountains  have  arrayed  their  deities  in 
every  terrible  quality.  Among  the  inha 
bitants  of  the  Eaft,  whofe  tempers  feem  to 
be  caft  in  a  fofter  mould,  and  whofe  fenfes 
are  accuftomed  to  more  delicate  and  mare 
beautiful  profpe&s  of  nature,  the  charac 
ters  of  their  Gods  wear  a  lovelier  afpedb 
The  fame  propenfity  in  the  worfhipper  to 
affimilate  the  objeft  of  his  worfhip  to  his 
own  ruling  paffions,  or  his  own  favourite 
tenets,  may  be  traced  through  individuals 
and  fefts.  The  God  of  the  benevolent 
man  is,  in  his  contemplation,  furrounded 
with  the  mild  luftre  of  benevolence :  the 
God  of  the  malignant  is  feen  only  with 
frowns  of  difpleafure,  and  armed  with  the 
thunderbolt  of  vengeance.  In  the  Deity 
of  Zeno  we  perceive  much  of  the  fullen 
dignity  and  harih  inflexibility,  in  which 
the  philofopher  himfelf  placed  the  fupreme 
good ;  and  upon  the  fame  principles  Epi 
curus  afcribed  to  his  Gods  that  exemp 
tion  from  the  folieitude  of  care,  and  the 
fcuftle  of  adivity,  which  he  reprefented  as 

effen- 
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effential  to  happinefs,  both  human  and  di 
vine.  But  in  the  God  whom  Chriftians 
are  commanded  to  adore,  none  of  thofe 
imperfections  can  be  difcerned,  which  are 
ufaally  and  juftly  imputed  to  peculiar 
fentiments  of  individuals,  or  the  general 
habits  of  nations.  Without  the  jargon  of 
fcience,  and  without  the  rant  of  enthufi- 
afm,  he  is  pfefented  to  us  with  all  the 
perfections  which  were  ever  affigned  to  the 
divinity,  by  the  reafon  of  the  contempla 
tive  philofopher,  or  the  fancy  of  the  en 
raptured  poet. 

And  here  it  well  deferves  our  notice, 
that  while  the  human  underftanding  has 
been  chiefly  employed  in  inveftigating  the 
abfolute  exiftence  of  God's  attributes,  di 
vine  revelation  ufually  exhibits  them  in  a 
relative,  and  therefore  a  more  intelligible 
and  more  interefling  point  of  view-  He 
is  our  Father,  by  whom  we  are  protected  ; 
he  is  our  Counfellor  by  whom  we  are  in- 
ftru&ed  in  the  duties  of  our  ftation, ;  he  is 
our  Judge  by  whom  we  fhall  be  hereafter 
D  d  2  exalted 
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exalted  to  the  nobleft  enjoyments,  or  con 
demned  to  the  moft  dreadful  torments. 
Do  not  thefe  reprefentations  of  the  Deity, 
pafs  more  eafily  into  the  underftanding, 
and  work  more  forcibly  on  the  affedtions, 
than  the  profoundeft  refearches  of  philo- 
fophers  into  the  nature  of  infinity,  or  the 
moft  folid  chain  of  arguments  on  the  con 
nection  of  caufe  and  effedt  ?  Indeed  the 
iacred  writers  are  always  more  intent  on 
fandtifying  our  hearts,  than  on  amufing 
our  imagination.  Hence  they  abound  with 
fuch  reprefentations  of  our  creator,  as  are 
likely  to  produce  not  tranfient  and  wild 
admiration,  but  calm  and  permanent  con 
fidence.  Hence  too,  the  attributes  of  God 
are  fo  frequently  and  fo  pertinently  united 
with  the  duties  of  man.  Inftead  of  be 
wildering  us  in  intricate  and  abflrufe  fpe- 
culations  upon  unity,  they  tell  us  that  we 
are  towvor/hip  the  Lord  our  God>  and  him 
only  ivt  are  to  ferve.  Inftead  of  multi 
plying  curious  and  difputable  diftindtions 
about  the  abftradl  efTence,  and  the  nega 
tive  or  pofitive  properties  of  fpiritual  and 

corpo- 
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corporeal  beings,  they  emphatically  pro 
nounce  God  to  be  afpirit ;  and  to  this  fpe- 
culative  dogma  they  inftantly  affix  a  prac^ 
tical  precept ;  for  we  are  therefore  to  wor- 
fiiphim  infpirit  and  in  truth. 

Before  this  audience  it  would  be  unne- 
ceflary  for  me  to  enlarge  on  the  doflrine 
of  tutelary  deities,  which  feerns  to  have 
prevailed  in  every  country,  and  of  which 
numberlefs  inftances  are  recorded  in  facred 
and  profane  writings.  But  the  uncon- 
trouled,  the  unrivalled,  and  the  undivided 
power;  the  univerfal  prefence,  and  un-« 
ceafing  agency  of  the  true  God,  are  again 
and  again  afferted  in  the  fcriptures.  He  is 
Alpha  and  Omega ;  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  He  is  the  Father  of  light,  with  whom 
there  is  no  variablenefs,  neither  fhadow  of 
turning.  He  is  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
all  things,  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the  trea-» 
fures  of  wifdom  j  the  patient  mailer,  who 
is  willing  that  all  foould  come  to  repent-* 
ance ;  the  juft  Gqd,  who  will  reward  every 
to  his  works ^  the  gracious 
D  d  3  and 
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and  merciful  God,  'who  gave  bis  only  be 
gotten  fony  that  whofoever  believeth  in  him 
jhould  not  perifk,  but  have  everlajting  life. 
What,  I  befcech  you,  can  be  more  con 
vincing  to  our  judgment,  or  more    im 
proving  to  our  hearts,  than  thefe  repre- 
fentations  of  the   Deity  ?    Do  they    not 
invite  us  to  confidence,  as  well  as  humble 
us  into  fear  ?  Meditation  on  fuch  a  Being, 
fo  conftantly  and  fo  wonderfully  employed 
in  promoting  the  good  of  his  creatures, 
tends  furely  to  crufh  every  felfifh,   and  to 
enlarge  every  generous  affection  of  the  foul. 
It  exalts  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  when 
we  conceive  ourfelves  capable  of  obtain 
ing  his  approbation ;  it  foftens  the  heart 
into  compaffion,  and  expands  it   into  be 
nevolence,  when  we  coniider  mankind  as 
framed  and  fupported  by   the  fame  Al 
mighty    power,   redeemed    by   the   fame 
goodnefs,  and  intended  together  with  our-, 
felves  for  the  fame  glorious  and  incorrupt 
ible  inheritance  in  heaven.      The  pride  of 
knowledge,  the  fplendor  of  conqueft,  and 
the  pageantry  of  power  ihrink  into  ob* 

8  fcurity 
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fburity  and  infignificance,  when  we  reflect 
on  him  'whom  the  heaven,  and  heaven  yf 
/heavens,  cannot  contain.     All  the  lurking 
impurities  of  our  fouls  are  feen  with  loath 
ing,  and  all  the  fecret  crimes  of  our  lives 
remembered  with  horror,  while  we  con- 
fider  that  he  trieth  the  'very  heart  and  reins, 
and  that  his  eye  feeth  afar  off.     All  the 
dark  and  tempeftuous  fcenes  of  the  world 
ceafe  to  alarm  and  deprefs    us,  adverfity 
lofes  her  fling,  and  prof  peri  ty  affumes  new 
and    more   delightful  charms,   when  we 
coniider  that  no  event  takes  place  without 
the  appointment  of  our  maker,  that  not 
a  fparrow  falleth    to  the  ground  without 
his  notice,   and  that  in  his  fight  we  are 
ef  more  'value  than  many  fp  arrows... 

In  refpedt  to  a  Future  Life,  the  belief 
of  it  has,  we  know,  prevailed  almoft 
univerfally,  and  yet  as  to  the  particular 
kinds  and  degrees  of  enjoyment  refer ved 
for  us,  nations  and  individuals  have  dif 
fered  widely  from  each  other.  The  In- 
D  d  4  dian 
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dian  enfeebled  by  age,  or  tortured  by  fick* 
nefs,  gladly  religns  his  breath,  in  hopes 
of  receiving  again  the  bow  by  which  he 
had  gained  his  fuftenance,  and  deftroyed 
his  er\emies  •>  and  meeting  again  the  dog, 
who  had  been  the  faithful  companion  of 
his  dangers  and  his  toils.  The  hardy 
warrior  of  the  North  welcomed  the  hour 
of  death,  which  was  to  carry  him  into 
the  hall  of  Odin,  where,  in  his  imagina 
tion,  the  ghofts  of  departed  heroes  were 
permitted  to  remember  and  to  celebrate 
the  exploits  performed  on  earth,  and  to 
quaff  the  moft  delicious  liquor  from  the 
Ikulls  of  the  foes,  whom  they  had  flain  in 
battle.  Virgil  defcribes  his  heroes  as  eiir* 
gaged  in  the  fame  purfuits,  and  attached 
to  the  fame  pleafures,  which  had  been 
long  familiarized  and  endeared  to  them 
in  their  former  exigence b.  Mahomet  too3 

*  Pars  in  gramineis  exercent  membra  palsefiris, 

Contendunt  ludo,  et  fulva  lu&antur  arena. 

Pars  pedibus  plaudunt  choreas,  ct  carmina  dicunt, 

, , Qua»  gratia  currum 

Armorumque  fuit  vivis,  quas  cura  nitentes 

equos ;  eadein  fequitur  tellure  repoftos. 

yi. 
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as  we  have  feen,  in  the  fenfual  paradife 
which  he  announced,  prepared  for  his 
followers,  fcenes  of  the  moil  alluring 
voluptuoufnefs. 

Now,  whatever  allowance  the  man  of 
deep  refle&ion  may  make  for  the  igno 
rance  and  fuperftition  of  barbarous  coun 
tries,  and  whatever  entertainment  the 
man  of  refined  tafte  may  derive  from  the 
competitions  of  more  enlightened  writ 
ers,  both  furely  will  agree  in  approving 
the  filence  of  the  fcriptures  as  to  the  par 
ticular  ftate  of  things  in  a  future  life. 

Reafon  informs  us,  that  the  prefent  is 
a  probationary  ftate  of  difcipline ;  and  in 
conformity  to  fuch  a  ftate,  religion  adapts 
all  her  dodlrines  to  faith,  all  her  encou 
ragements  to  hope,  and  all  her  regulations 
to  practice.  Chriftianity  holding  up  to 
us  the  profpedt  of  our  future  exiftence, 
bids  us  now  prepare  for  it  by  virtuous 
habits  of  thought  and  aftion;  and  phi- 
Jolbphy  will  informs  us,  that  thofe  habits. 
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in  a  great  fcheme  of  moral  government, 
arc  neither  recommended  by  the  creator, 
nor  acquired  by  the  creature  in  vain.  We 
are  therefore  to  believe,  that  a  real,  an 
intimate,  and  moft  important  connection 
fubfifts:  between  the  prefent  life  and  that 
vhich  is  to  follow  it ;  though  it  furpafs 
our  abilities  to  explain,  and  perhaps  to 
comprehend,  the  particular  powers  with 
which  we  fhall  be  inverted,  and  the  par 
ticular  agency  in  which  we  are  to  be  em 
ployed.  Chriftianity  may  then  be  ex- 
c'-iieo.  for  not  gratifying  cur  curiofity  on 
iubje£ts  to  which  our  apprehenfions  are 
now  utterly  inadequate;  and  even  were 
they  more  adequate,  it  would  deferve  our 
prpife  for  informing  us  of  what  is  true, 
that  we  are  deflined  for  immortality  -,  and 
for  inftru<5ting  us  in  what  is  moft  impor 
tant,  the  duties  by  which  we  are  to  gain 
it.  From  fome  paffages  in  the  fcriptures 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  our  moral  pur- 
fuits  and  our  intellectual  endowments  will 
bear  fome  refemblance  to  the  prefent :  and 
on  this  fuppofition  is  founded  the  necef- 

fity 
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iity  of  regulating  the  one  by  the   ftriftefl 
virtue,  and  of  improving  the  other  by  the 
fublimeft  knowledge.     In  favour  of  this 
inference  from  the  facred  writings,   ana 
logy  certainly  pleads.     Children  are  pof- 
feffed   of  powers   and    affections,    which 
are  in  procefs  of  time  to  be  drawn  out 
into  action  ;  upon  the  right  ufe  of  which 
depends  their  happinefs  or  their  mifery, 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  which,  therefore, 
they  are  affifted  at  a  time  when  they  can 
not  look  forward  either   to  the  end   for 
which  they  are  to  a<ft,  or  to  the  connec 
tion  of  that  end  with  the  means  that  arc 
now  taking  to  enable  them  to  ad:  well* 
In  the  fame  manner  we  are  training  up  to 
habits,  and  exercifmg  powers,  which  are 
to  acquire   new   vigour,    and   to  operate 
through  a  wider  fphere,    when  this  cor 
ruptible  Jfjal/  have  put    on   mcorruption* 
Certainly  we  are  not  juftified  in  expeCtm?; 
that   indolent  repofe,    in  which  an  1 
curean  would  place  his  felicity,    or  t 
rapturous  and  fervent  devotions,  in  \\ 
alone  the  Enthuiiafl  fuppofes  the  joys,  of 

the 
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the  blefTed  to  confift :  much  lefs  are  we 
authorized  to  look  for  fenfual  gratifica 
tions,  or  the  gaudy  trappings  of  wealth 
and  power. 

The  policy,  or  the  pride  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  often  induced  them  to  con 
fine  the  rewards  of  Eternity  to  the  few 
who  a6ted  with  fplendor  on  the  public 
theatre  of  life ;    to  wife  legiflators,   to  va 
liant  heroes,  and  mighty  conquerors.     But 
the    gofpel    announces     refurrection   and 
judgement,  together  with  the  happinefs  or 
mifery  that  are  to  follow  them,    to  men 
of  all  ages,  and  all  countries,    of  all  ca 
pacities   and    all   flations.     It   offers    the 
bright  recompence  of  a  crown  that  fade  tb 
not  away,  as  well  to  the  filent  and  folid 
virtues  of  meeknefs    and    charity,    as  to 
the  more  {hitting  and  exalted  excellencies 
of  valour  in  a  juft  caufe,  and  the  difinte^ 
refted  love  of  our  country.    It  does  not 
confound  and  weary  the  underftanding,  by 
reprefenting  the  various  ftages  of  our  be- 
as    resulting  from  ar  long  train   of 
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phyfical  caufes,  which  God  has  appoint 
ed,  and  which  affed  each  other  by  fecret 
but   uninterrupted   ties;    but  it  exhibits 
the  do&rine  of  Futurity  continually  and 
profefledly  in  a  moral,    and   therefore  a 
more  ufeful  point   of  view.     It  tells  us 
that  the  things  which   are  feen,  and  are 
temporal,  have  a  reference  to  thofe  things 
•which  are  not  feen,   and  are  eternal:   and 
that  in  both  the  fame  glorious  defign  is 
uniformly  carried  on.     It  conneds  what 
we  are  to  praftife ,  with  what  we  are  to 
believe;     and    thus    extends     the   influ 
ence    of  Futurity    over    our   focial   and 
religious  relations,   over   our  conduit  in 
private  and  public  life,  and  even  over  our 
words  and  thoughts.     Such  is  the  efFe£t 
of  Chriftianity  with  regard  to  its  dodtrine 
-of  a  judgment  to  come.     And  as  to  the 
happinefs  which  is  to  fucceed  that  judg 
ment,   it  ftill   holds  the  fame  firm   but 
unadorned  language ;  and  ftill  directs  all 
its  declarations  to  the  fame  great  and  good 
purpofe,  of  making  us  wife  unto  fahation. 
Thus  we  are  told,  that  this  mortal  Jhall 

put 
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fut  on  immortality ;  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope  for  admiffion  into  the  prefence  of 
the  fplrits  of  juji  men  made  perfect ;  we 
are  to  fee  the  everlafting  God,  face  to  face ', 
and  know  Mm,  even  as  we  are  known. 

In  theie  reprefentations  there  are  no 
impure  or  fantaftic  ideas  :  all  is  fimple, 
yet  majeftic ;  all  is  wonderful,  yet  credi 
ble  ;  all  is  captivating,  and  at  the  fame 
time  inftruftive. 

When  the  aftions  of  every  day  and 
every  hour  have  this  intimate  connexion 
with  our  eternal  doom,  is  it  not  to  be  ex- 
pedled,  that  religion  will  have  a  forcible 
and  conflant  influence  over  our  lives  ? 
That  influence,  it  muft  be  confefled,  is 
often  counteracted  by  our  infirmities,  our 
prepoffeffions,  and  our  headftrong  appe 
tites.  Yet  Chriftianity  far  furpaffes  every 
other  religion  in  its  viiible  tendency  to 
make  us  better  men,  and  in  its  real  eiFedrs 
upon  the  fentiments  and  the  manners  of 
mankind.  Every  inftance  of  improve-*. 

ment 
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ment  which  this  difcourfe  is  intended  to 
point  out,  as  refulting  from  Chriftianity, 
in  government,  laws,  and  fciences,  may 
be  confidered  as  a  perfumptive  argument 
of  its  efficacy  in  matters  purely  of  a  re 
ligious  nature :  the  fame  commands  and 
the  fame  fanftions,  which  have  quickened 
the  efforts  of  men  in  fecuring  their  fpi- 
ritual  well-being,  have  been  indirectly  the 
inftruments  ofincreafmg  their  temporal. 
The  fame  expectation  of  a  righteous  judg 
ment  which  makes  us  good  men,  tends 
at  the  fame  time  to  make  us  ufeful  and 
ornamental  members  of  fociety.  The 
fame  elevation  of  mind  which  actuates  the 
bofom  of  a  being,  who  reveres  himfelf  as 
the  heir  of  immortal  life,  infpires  eveiy 
noble  fentiment,  and  animates  to  every 
arduous  undertaking,  which  can  adorn 
and  dignify  human  nature  in  this  ftate  of 
mortality. 
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Ye  Jhall  know  them  by  their  fruits. 

IN  the  former  part  of  this  Difcourfe 
we  have  endeavoured  to  contraft  the 
very  different  effects  which  the  religions 
of  Mahomet  and  Chrift  naturally  produce 
on  the  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING  :  we 
now  proceed  to  examine  their  influence  on 
the  MORAL  POWERS  of  Man. 

The   influence   of  religion    upon   the 

Moral    powers    of    man,    feems     to    be 

even  more   important   than   that  which 

it  has  upon  the  powers   of  his    Under- 

E  e  ftanding. 
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ftanding.      Upon    the  latter    it    operates 
only   by  diftant    and   inknfible   degrees ; 
and  produces  its  effeft  rather  by  eftablifh- 
ing  its  habits,  than  by  altering  its  c^nfti- 
tution.      But  upon  the  former  its  influ 
ence  is   immediate.     Afluming  an  autho 
rity  which  fuperfe3es  every  other  law  of 
his   nature,  and  fpeaking  to  him  with  a 
voice  which  commands  his  obedience  and 
affent,   it  is   able  to  mould  the  opinions: 
and   purpofes  of  his  being;,  and   to   fuit 
every  ientiment  of  his  heart  to  the    rules 
it  prefcribes.     What  is   right. or  wrong,, 
what  is  fit  for  him  to  purfue  or  proper  to 
avoid,  it  can  eftablifh  with  higher  fane- 
tions,  than  the  deductions   of  reafon,  or 
the   confcioufnefs   of  feeling  can  claim;, 
and  the  voice  of  nature,  when  oppofed  to 
its  commands,  is  either  awed  into  filen.ce> 
or  finks  into  negleif . 

On  the  nature,    therefore,    of  religion" 
depends   in  a    great    meafure  the   Moral 
character  of  man.     The  dodtrines  which 
it  teaches,  and  the  precepts  which  it  en 
joins,, 
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joins,  muft  in  every  inftance,  determine 
his  opinions  and  his  condud: :  and  as> 
when  united  with  the  interests  of  man 
kind,  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  give  a 
more  powerful  motive  to  his  exertions 
and  his  humanity ;  fo,  when  oppofed 
to  them,  they  are  able  to  vanquiih  every 
inftindt  of  his  nature,  and  to  {lamp  with 
the  femblance  of  virtue  whatever  is  hurtful 
to  his  kind. 

The  moral  influence  of  any  fyftem  of 
opinions  depends  upon  their  relation  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind ;  and  in  judging 
of  them,  we  determine  their  utility  by 
the  nature  of  the  general  Spirit  they  in 
culcate,  and  the  particular  Duties  they 
enjoin.  Upon  whatever  principle  the 
Nature  of  virtue  is  refted,  its  End  feems 
uniformly  to  be  fuppofed  in  the  produc 
tion  of  general  good :  and  whatever  may 
be  the  character  of  any  particular  Duty, 
the  principle  upon  which  it  is  approved, 
is  its  relation  to  this  End.  Every  fyftem 
Ee  2  of 
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of  religious  opinion,  therefore,  will  im 
prove  the  moral  powers  of  man,  in  pro 
portion  as  the  Spirit  which  it  inculcates, 
is  that  of  general  humanity ;  and  as  the 
Duties  which  it  enjoins,  are  in  themfelves 
beneficial. 

In  reviewing  the  general  hiftory  -of  re 
ligion,  we  obferve  a  corruption  and  weak- 
nefs  in  the  nature  of  man,  which  has 
too  often  rendered  both  the  Spirit  which 
it  eftablifhes,  and  the  Duties  which  it 
prefcribes,  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity. 

The  poffeffion  of  divine  favour,  and  of 
peculiar  infpiration,  with  which  fo  many 
nations  fo  often  and  fo  falfely  have  flat 
tered  themfelves,  inftead  of  infpiring 
fentiments  of  compaflion  or  humanity 
for  thofe  whom  heaven  had  lefs  diftin- 
guiihed;  or  of  exciting  that  pious  gra 
titude  which  naturally  unites  kfelf  with 

bene- 
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benevolence  and  pity  towards  the  igno 
rant  and  the  deceived ;  has  in  general  been 
productive  only  of  arrogance  and  inhu 
manity  ;  of  a  ipirit  at  the  fame  time  pre- 
fumptuous  in  its  eftimate  of  its  own 
claims  to  favour,  and  uncharitable  in  its 
interpretation  of  thofe  of  other  men.  To 
be  the  favoured  of  heaven,  is  the  diftinc- 
tion  moft  grateful  to  the  imaginations  of 
men  :  and  while  it  infenfibly  unites  with 
private  and  national  pride,  it  feems  to 
juftify  that  fenfe  of  fuperiority,  which 
men  are  at  all  times  difpofed  to  entertain 
of  themfelves  and  of  their  nation.  The 
reft  of  mankind,  involved  in  ignorance, 
or  deluded  by  error,  appear  the  objects  of 
a  pity  which  borders  upon  contempt ; 
and  theif  unwillingnefs  to  defert  fuper- 
ftitions  which  feem  fo  abfurd,  or  to  re 
ceive  truths  which  feem  fo  plain,  appears 
to  imply  a  barbarity  which  it  is  proper  to 
defpife,  or  an  obftinacy  which  it  is  juft 
to  correct.  The  gloom  in  which  heaven 
leaves  them  to  wander,  is  Xometimes 
E  e  3  thought 
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thought  to  indicate  fome  original  info-* 
riority  in  their  nature,  or  fome  acquired 
depravity  which  the  Deity  deligns  to  pu- 
nifh  :  and  in  either  cafe  he  feems  to  efta- 
blifh  a  boundary  by  which  his  chofen  and 
favoured  people  are  feparated  from  thofe 
impure  and  corrupted  nations,  who  are  the 

^     enemies  of  divine  truth,  or  the  objedts  of 

•   divine   wrath. 

Wherever  men  have  a6ted,  thefe  pre 
judices  have  in  fome  degree  influenced 
their  condudl.  The  fpirit  of  religious 
zeal  has  increafed  the  ftrength,  and  Sharp 
ened  the  afperity  of  national  animofity : 
and  the  principles  of  peace  and  humanity, 
upon  which  the  public  welfare  of  man,- 
kind  is  repofed,  have  been  feen  to  pe- 
rim  under  the  influence  of  opinions, 
which  in  the  mercies  of  heaven  have 
found  a  warrant  for  cruelty,  and  which 
make  us  perceive  in  maa  only  the  enemy 
of  man. 

What- 
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Whatever  has  been  the  character  of  re 
ligion,  the  fame  Spirit  of  party  and  hofti- 
lity  feems  to  have  animated  its  profeflbrs. 
Under  every  different  climate,  and  aniidft 
.every  diiTimilarity  of  manners;  in  the 
mild  and  peaceful  doctrines  of  Brama, 
as  well  as  in  the  ruder  fyftems  of 
Northern  fuperftition  ;  £he  temporal  in 
fluence  of  religion,  by  the  regulations  of 
private  intercourfe,  as  well  as  by  the  .  in 
junction  of  open  hoftility,  has  operated  fo 
as  to  divide  mankind  from  each  other, 
and  to  eftablifh  permanent  barriers  to  their 
commerce  and  their  improvement.  And 
if  in  any  periods  of  the  hiftory  of  human 
affairs  more  liberal  principles  feem  to 
have  counteracted  this  fatal  infirmity, 
they  are  to  be  found  by  broken  and 
indiftinfl;  traces  in  the  ages  of  ancient  po- 
lytheifm,  under  the  influence  of  religions 
too  grofs  to  intereft  the  vanity,  or  to 
.awaken  the  paflions  of  mankind :  and 
too  much  diveriified  in  their  objefts,  to 
jexcite  either  zeal  or  refolution  in  their 
fupport. 

E  e  4  The 
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The  fame  weaknefs  which  has  thus 
corrupted  the  general  Spirit  of  religion, 
feems  alfb  to  have  affedted  the  peculiar 
Duties  it  pr^fcribes ;  and  by  the  unac 
countable  perverfenefs  of  human  nature 
even  the  particular  Virtues  it  has  enjoined, 
have  too  often  become  not  lefs  adverfe 
to  the  welfare  of  men  than  the  general 
character  which  it  has  eflablifhed. 

That  purity  of  life  is  the  beft  tribute 
which  can  be  offered  to  the  Deity,  is  the 
dodtrine  indeed  of  reafon,  but  feems  not 
in  general  to  have  influenced  the  conduit 
of    reafonable    beings.       The     pleafures 
which  the  conftitution   of  humanity  has 
annexed  to  the  performance  of  moral  duty, 
appear  to  conned:  it  too  intimately  wijth 
our   intereft  to  render  it  a  voluntary  or 
acceptable  offering  :  and  the  pious  mind, 
oppreffed  with  the  fenfe  of  divine  favour, 
and  animated  with  the  ambition  of  dif- 
playing  its   gratitude,  feeks   naturally  for 
furer  and  feverer  proofs  of  its  thankful- 
nefs  and  its  devotion*      Amidft  aufterities 
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and  mortifications,  its  piety  feems  beft  to 
be  evinced:  to  the  fenfual  and  impure 
gratifications  of  the  prefent  life,  it  appears 
unfeemly  for  the  imagination  which  is 
converfant  in  divine  meditation,  to  de- 
fcend;  and  the  fecrifice  of  all  that  mini- 
fters  to  the  comfort  or  enjoyment  of 
a  temporal  being,  is  confidered  as  the 
fit  purchafe  of  the  joys  of  immortality, 
and  as  the  fole  difcipline  in  which  the 
mind  can  be  trained  for  its  pure  enjoy 
ments. 

* 

The  mafs  of  mankind,  indeed,  feldom 
{hare  in  this  fublime  infirmity.  But  other 
paCions,  more  fuited  to  their  character 
and  habits,  unhappily  co-operate  with  this 
pious  prejudice,  and  affift  it  in  the  fepara- 
tion  of  moral  duty  from  religious  obe 
dience.  What  to  the  pure  and  upright 
mind  feems  too  eafy  a  fervice,  is  to  the 
corrupted  and  fenfual  a  bondage  too  fevere 
to  be  borne.  The  restraints  of  paffion,  the 
denial  of  appetite,  the  calm  perfeverance 

of 
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of  virtuous  conduit,  are  feverities  which 
the  generality  of  mankind  have  neither 
tempers  refolute  enough  to  pradtife,  nor 
imaginations  pure  enough  to  comprehend. 
But  the  obfervance  of  the  forms,  and  the 
inflidtion.  of  the  aufterities  of  fuperftition 
all  men  can  pradtife.  They  require  not  a 
permanent,  but  a  temporary  mortification  : 
they  exhauft  not  the  imagination  by  de^. 
manding  its  conftant  employment  on  thofe 
high  and  myfterious  fubjedts  to  which  the 
mind  approaches  with  dread;  but  adapt 
themfelves  to  thofe  occafional  feafons  of 
tlefpondence  or  apprehenlion,  when  men 
feek  to  make  their  peace  with  God  :  and 
while  they  perfuade  the  finner,  that  by 
this  voluntary  punifhment  he  has  expiated 
his  errors  and  his  crimes,  they  feem  to 
bid  him  return  again  into  the  world,  and 
relapfe  into  the  indulgence  of  all  his  de- 
fires. 

While  mankind  are  thus   difpofed,  by 
fomc  fecret  kind  of  infirmity,  to  the  cor 
ruption 
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paption  of  religion,  a  lyftem  of  religious 
opinions  which  falls  in.  with  thefe  preju 
dices,  and  avails  itfelf  of  them,  cannot 
but  be  hurtful  to  the  moral  character  and 
capacities  of  man.  With  this  fatal  influ 
ence  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  Mahomer 
tanifm  is  attended :  and  while  it  affumes 
to  itfelf  the  high  pretenfion  of  divine  ori 
ginal,  both  the  Spirit  which  it  inculcates, 
and  the  Duties  which  it  prefcribes,  are 
nearly  as  adverfe  to  the  welfare  of  huma 
nity,  as  the  rudeft  forms  of  barbarous  fu- 
perftition. 

To  that  religious  pride  which  all  men 
are  difpofed  to  entertain,  and  which  fo 
.often  has  covered  the  fcene  of  their  tranf- 
actions  with  blood,  the  doctrines  of  Ma 
homet  have  afforded  an  encouragement 
and  permanency,  which  is  unprecedented 
even  in  the  hiftory  of  religious  error.  To 
the  pious  MurTulman  the  reft  of  mankind 
are  profcribed  as  the  objects  of  his  aver- 
fion  or  contempt :  the  hand  of  his  pro 
phet 
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phet  has  even  marked  repeatedly,  and  au 
thoritatively,   the  limits  within  which  his 
humanity  ought  to  be  employed  •>  and  to 
his  eye  the  various  multitudes  who  ftand 
without   this   barrier,    are   blended  under 
one  common  colouring  of  ignorance  and 
oppoiition  to   the  truth,    and  of  hopelefs 
exclufion  from  the  knowledge  of  the  di 
vine  will  here,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
divine  favour  hereafter.      The  fword  by 
which  the  conquefts  of  the  prophet  were 
attained,  and   which  far  more   effe&ually 
than  the  boldnefs   of  his   pretenfions,  or 
the  wifdom  of  his  Koran,  fubdued  the  ob- 
ftinate    prepoffeffions  of  his  countrymen, 
is  left  as  the  moft  precious  inheritance  to 
the  fucceffors  of  his  power :   and   while 
their  piety  is  united  with  their  ambition 
and  their  pride,  to  the  private  Muffulman 
the  profpedt  of  eternal  enjoyment  is  held 
out  as  .the  reward  of  his  labours  in  the 
defolation  of  humanity.     The  honour  of 
his  country,  the  luccefs  of  his  faith,   and 
the  fenfe  of  the  importance  and  fuperiority 

©f 
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of  his  own  chara6ter,  are  connected  with 
this  fpirit  of  undiftinguifhing  and  uncon- 
trouled  hoftility  to  the  reft  of  his  fpecies  : 
and  the  fame  fatal  delufions  which  occa- 
fionally  deluged  the  Eaft  for  ages  in 
blood,  have  filently,  but  uniformly,  ope 
rated  upon  the  private  fentiments  of  men, 
fo  as  to  narrow  their  focial  affections  with 
in  the  bounds  of  their  own  perfuafion,  and 
to  create  enemies  in  all  that  are  not  num 
bered  under  the  banners  of  the  prophet. 
While  the  religion  of  Mahomet  thus  na 
turally  tends  to  divide  mankind,  whether 
as  individuals  or  nations  from  each  other; 
and  while  it  checks  the  diffufion  of  hu 
manity  by  retarding  the  improvement  and 
happinefs  of  human  kind,  its  effects  are 
not  lefs  malignant  upon  the  moral  cha 
racter  of  man,  by  the  rules  and  precepts 
it  prefcribes.  Of  that  liberal  piety  which 
is  founded  as  well  in  the  underftanding  as 
in  the  heart;  which  examines  where  it 
approves,  and  which  difplays  the  fincerity 
of  its  approbation  by  rectitude  of  inten- 
8  tion 
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tion  and  purity  of  conduit,  the  generalitT 
of  mankind,  from  their  contracted  habits 
of  thought,  as  well  as  their  laborious  fta- 
tions  in  life,  are  in  a  great  meafure  inca-^ 
pable.  They  indeed  believe  in  a  moral 
governor  and  judge  of  the  univerfe  :  they 
reverence  his  attributes,  and  would  con 
ciliate  his  favour:  but  it  accords  better 
with  their  wifhes  and  their  prejudices,  to 
confine  the  praftice  of  religion  to  thofe 
aufterities  and  forms,  which  require  little 
mental  purity,  or  intellectual  exertion  to 
perform.  A  religion,  therefore,  which 
avails  itfelf  of  this  infirmity,  muft  necef- 
farily  be  iuppofed  to  give  a  fandion  to 
thefe  natural,  though  deftrudive  errors, 
and  to  be  productive  of  all  the  evils  that 
refult  from  them. 


If  it  be  true,  as  the  enemies  of 
tion  contend,  that  mankind  are  often  not 
actuated  by  their  principles,  it  is  equally 
true,  may  the  Chriftian  fay,  that  they  in 
few  inftances  totally  and  deliberately  re- 

nounce 
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Denounce  them.     Error  gains  aflent  by  the-- 
refcmblance  it  bears  to  truth ;   and  fuper- 
ftition  fandtifies  its  ufurpations  by  urging 
forne  of  thofe  claims,   which  true  religion 
has  ever  employed  with  fuccefs   upon  the 
common  fenfe   of  mankind.      Hence   no 
religion,   be  its  promifes  ever  fo  alluring, 
its   ceremonies  ever  fo  frequent,    and   its 
injunctions  ever  fo  peremptory,   can  keep 
any  firm  hold  on  the  reafon  or  the  imagi 
nation  of  men,  unlefs  it  calls  in  the  aid 
of  the  moral  fenfe,   and  recommends  fame 
duties  which  that  fenfe  approves.     Even 
the  coarfeft  and  moft  despicable  fyflems  of 
fuperftition  pretend  to  give  a  greater  or 
lefs  fandtion  to  thofe  offices  which  the  ex 
perience  of  men   found  neceflary  for  the 
happinefs  of  that    fociety  in  which  they 
arofe  :   and  therefore  the  diftinction  which 
lies  between  true  and  falfe  religion,  is  this. 
That  religion  is  falfe,  which,  profeffing  to 
be  intended  for  the  ufe  of  all  nations,   is 
diftorted  in  its  doctrines,  and  narrowed  iii 
its  precepts,  by  the  prejudices  and  manners 

of 
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of  any  one  particular  age  and  any  one  par 
ticular  country.     That  religion  is  probably 
true,     which   challenging   the   enquiries, 
and  demanding  the  obedience  of  every  age 
and  every  country,  is  calculated  to  pro 
mote  their  temporal  as  well  as  eternal  in- 
tereil;    to    co-operate  with   every    ufeful 
quality  in   their   government,    laws,    and 
manners ;    and  gradually  to  corredt  what 
ever  is  defective  or  injurious  in  them.     But 
the  general  and  vague  recommendation  of 
virtue  forms  no  part  of  the  peculiar  cha 
racter  of  any  religion,  fince  it  is  equally 
common  to  all.     The  influence  of  a  reli 
gion    upon  morality  is,   therefore,    to  be 
determined  by  the  relation  which  the  pe 
culiar  duties  it  prefcribes,  have  to  the  ge 
neral  welfare  of  men;   and  the   motives 
which  of  itfelf  it  affords  to  the  difcharge 
of    thofe    grand    and    univerfal     duties, 
which  time  aad  place  may  indeed  modify 
in  their  degree,    but  without  fufpending 
their  obligation.     Confidcred  in  this  light, 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  prefents  itfelf  to 

us* 
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Us,  as  containing  precepts  "more  deftruc- 
tive,  perhaps,  to  the  well-being  of  man-* 
kind  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  in- 
ilance  of  religious  delufion.  The  Mufful- 
man  is  commanded,  indeed,  to  be  juft  and 
charitable ;  and  this  command  every  other 
religion,  however  falfe,  would  not  fail  tq 
impofe.  But  juftice  and  charity  form  only 
a.  fmall  and  fubordinate  part  of  his  obedi-* 
-ence.  He  muft  abftain  from  the  innocent 
enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  with 
a  rigour  which  leffens  the  comforts  of  fo- 
Cial  intercourfe,  and  even  in  fome  degree 
repreffes  the  noble  emotions  of  friendfhip 
and  affedion .  He  muft  approach  the  Deity, 
not  at  the  feafons  of  his  own  gratitude  $ 
but  at  prefcribed  hours,  which  often 
arrive  without  the  preparation  of  his  heart ) 
and  which  return  with  fuch  frequency, 
and  muft  be  pradtifed  with  fuch  exa&nefs, 
as  tend  furely  to  create  oftentatious  hypo- 
crify,  or  abjeft  puiillanimity ;  to  flacken 
punctuality  into  indifference,  or  inflame 
zeal  into  fanaticifm.  In  whatever  fiiuation 
he  is  placed,  he  muft  perform  ablutions, 
F  f  which 
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which  often  interfere  with  the  pra&ical 
duties  of  life;  and  of  which  the  forms, 
and  circumftances  would  be  ridiculous  in 
the  recital,  if  indeed  they  defer ved  not  a 
feverer  appellation,  when  conlidered  as  the 
evidences  of  virtue  and  piety.  To  fill  up 
the  meafure  of  his  devotion,  the  Maho 
metan  muft  leave  his  friends,  his  family 
and  his  country,  and  expofe  himfelf  to 
the  dangers  of  a  tedious  journey,  through 
barren  fands  and  beneath  a  burning  fky, 
to  vifit  the  Temple  of  Mecca,  with  cere 
monies  which  alike  corrupt  the  under- 
Handing,  and  degrade  the  dignity  of  a  ra 
tional  and  immortal  being. 

Such  are  the  duties  to  which  the  fol 
lowers  of  Mahomet  are  bound  j  and  little 
muft  the  prophet  have  known  of  the  hu 
man  heart,  if  he  imagined  that  the  pre- 
fcription  of  fuch  a  ritual  was  ferviceable 
to  the  caufe  of  real  piety  j  if  he  believed 
that  by  the  introduction  of  burthenfome 
ceremonies  he  infured  the  fincerity  of  re 
ligion  ;  or  if  he  ventured  to  hope,  that 

any 
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any  other  confequence  could  arife  from 
fuch  precepts,  than  the  obfervance  of  the 
forms  of  devotion  without  its  fpirit ;  and 
the  confinement  of  the  emotions  of  virtue 
to  that  precife  limit  within  which  they 
were  circumfcribed; 

But  let  us  turn  our  eyes  awhile  from  a 
profpedt  fo  difgufting. 

To  the  narrow  and  felfifh  views  of  the 
Arabian  impoftor,  and  to  the  lifelefs  and 
unprofitable  ceremonies  which  he  ap 
pointed,  let  us  oppofe  the  fublime  and  dif- 
interefted  philanthropy  of  our  holy  reli 
gion,  the  fimplicity  of  its  precepts,  and 
the  connection  even  of  its  ceremonial  or 
dinances  with  the  practice  of  moral  virtue* 
Unlike  the  confined  and  narrow  inflitu- 
tions  of  the  Koran,  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift 
breathes  a  fpirit  of  benevolence  as  uni-* 
verfal  as  it  is  pure.  Unconnected  with 
the  machinations  of  human  policy,  or  the 
fchemes  of  human  ambition,  it  propofes 
to  eftablifh  no  other  kingdom,  but  that 
Ffa  of 
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of  righteoufnefs  and  peace.  No  reftrio 
tions  of  national  prejudices,  no  differences 
of  .religious'  opinion  or  modes  of  wonliip, 
are  fuffered  to  reftrain  its  operation.  The 
believer  and  the  infidel,  the  friend  and  the 
enemy,  are  by  a  peculiarity  which  diftin- 
guifhes  Chriftianity  from  every  other  reli 
gion,  equally  entitled  to  our  good  offices, 
and  our  prayers.  In  vain,  therefore,  wilt 
the  faithful  MulTulman,  the  Roman  pa 
triot,  or  the  Grecian  moralift,  contrail  their 
favourite  virtues  with  that  enlarged  and 
comprehenfive  charity,  which  embraces 
the  whole  race  of  men,  and  knows  no 
bounds  but  thofe  which  God  has  pre- 
fcribed  to  his  creation.  In  the  delightful 
exercife  of  thefe  tranfcendent  virtues,  ex 
tended  and  exalted  as  they  are  by  the  reli 
gion  of  Jefus,  the  pious  Chriftian  finds  no 
obftruilion  from  the  obfervance  of  cere 
monies  devoid  of  ufe,  and  even  of  mean 
ing.  He  is  indeed  directed  to  *keep  two 
ordinances,  one  of  which  is  the  mark  of 
his  admiflion  into  the  faith,  the  other  of 
his  continuance  in  it;  yet  to  neither  of 

them, 
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them,  when  unconnected  with  moral  con- 
dud,  does  the  gofpel  afcribe  either  dig- 
•nity  or  ufe.  Both,  on  the  contrary,  involve 
a  folemn  promife  of  obedience  to  that 
law,  which,  as  it  was  originally  impreffed 
by  the  Almighty  on  the  heart  of  man,  fo 
has  it  been  fince  finally  ratified  arid  illuf- 
trated  by  the  revelation  of  Chrift, 

If  fuch  is  the  faith  which  we  profefs ; 
if  it  promotes  every  focial  virtue  in  an  ex 
tent  unknown,  not  only  to  the  Mahome 
tan  but  even  to  every  other  religious  fyf- 
tem  ;    if  its   ceremonies  are  few  and  eafy, 
and  thofe  equally  productive  of  the  fear 
of  God  and  the  love  of  our  fellow  crea 
tures  j  if  it  binds  together  in    the  moft 
powerful  manner  the  interefts  of  mankind 
with  the  duties  of  religion,  fhall  we  hefi- 
tate  a  moment  to  confefs  it  a  fyftein  every 
way  worthy  of  the  infinite  wifdorri  which 
formed  it ;  a  iyitem,  which  if  adhered  to 
with  zeal  and  fincerity,    would  reconcile 
the  views,  and  calm  the  animofities  which 
(ubfift  in  the  world ;  would  unite  all  man- 
Ff  3  kind 
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kind  as  partners  in  one  common  interefL 
and  teach  them  to  reft  their  hopes  of  eter 
nal  happinefs  in  the  next  life  on  the  prac^ 
tice  of  piety  and  moral  rectitude  in  the 
prefent. 

Such  are  the  influences,  which  Maho- 
metanifm    and   Chriftianity  feverally  have 
upon  the  human  charter ;   and  fuch  the 
difference,   which  they  would   of  them- 
felves  naturally  produce  in  the  appearance 
of  our  temporal  affairs,  and  the  exertions 
of  our  moral  powers.     But  though  this 
diverfity  of  operation  be  obvious,  it  is  ne~ 
ceffary  to  remark,  that  this  operation  may 
not    always     be  equally    prominent,     or 
equally    intenfe ;    that    other    concurrent 
and  collateral  caufes  may,  as  well  limit  the 
tendency  of  the  religion  of  Chrift,  as  di~ 
minifh  the  influence  of  Mahometan  fuper- 
ftition.     Religion,   it  is  apparent,   is  not 
the  only  employment  of  the  mind  of  man  : 
a  variety  of  other  caufes,  in  government,  in 
climate,  and  manners,  are  conftantly  ad- 
ing  upon  his  powers,  and  falhioning  his 

cha- 
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character :  and  though  a  pure  and  fublime 
religion  has  an  evident  and  real  tendency 
to  exalt  the  capacities  of  his  mind  j  yet 
a  religion  the  moft  pure  and  fublime 
may  exift  with  a  form  of  government  Ib 
corrupt,  or  with  a  fyftem  of  manners  fo 
depraved,  as  to  lofe  a  great  part  of  its  in 
fluence  on  the  human  mind.  There  are 
probably  circumstances  in  the  conftitution 
of  European  and  Afiatic  governments,  ancj 
ftill  more,  it  has  been  faid,  in  the  differ-, 
cnt  influences  of  their  climate  and  fitua- 
tion,  which  prevent  the  religions  by  which 
they  are  diftinguifhed,  from  producing 
their  full  and  natural  effeds  upon  the  ac 
tions  of  thofe  who  have  embraced  them : 
and  if  fpeculations  of  this  kind  were  the 
proper  fubjefts  of  this  place,  it  might  not 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  mew,  what  are  the 
caufes  which  in  one  fituation  have  pre 
vented  the  rational  and  exalted  theology 
of  Chrift  fro;n  attaining  its  proper  eflfeft 
upon  the  character  of  thole  who  have 
adopted  it  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  conduct; 
and  which  on  the  other  hand  have  refcued 
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in  part,  the  difciples  of  Mahomet  from  the 
fatal  influences  of  his  doctrines.  But  it  is 
fufficient  for  me  to  have  fhewn  the  differ-* 
ent  tendency  which  thefe  religions  have,, 
from  their  intriniic  and  diftinguiiliing  pro 
perties,  to  affedt  our  moral  agency  :  and 
fince  every  caufe  muil  be  judged  of  by 
Its  proper  effects,  enough,  I  truft,  has 
been  advanced  to  prove,  that  the  one  is 
naturally  beneficial,  and  the  other  ag 
naturally  hurtful  to  the  intellectual,  the 
focial,  and  the  religious  character  of  man* 

From  a  fhort  review  of  the  fubjedts  that 
have  been  difcuffed,  and  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  adduced  in  the  courfe  of 
thefe  Le&ures,  the  fuperiority  of  the  re 
ligion  taught  by  Chrift  over  that  of  Ma^ 
hornet,  will  be  fufficiently  apparent  to 
juflify  our  approbation  of  the  one,  and 
eur  rejection  of  the  other.  We  firft  en 
deavoured  to  fhew,  that,  as  the  Maho-« 
rnetan  impofture  was  indebted  for  its  fuc- 
cefs  to  caufes  vifibly  and  merely  human^ 
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fb  the  rapid  propagation  of  Chriftianity  is 
to  be  referred  chiefly  to  the  immediate  in 
terpolation  of  God;  that  the  extent  of  a 
religion  is  not  fimply  and  independently 
of  circumftances  a  proof  of  its  truth,  and 
that  upon  the  excluiion  of  this  moft  ne- 
ceflary  diftinction,  idolatry  and  heathen- 
ifm  may  boaft  of  higher  triumphs  over 
Mahometanifm,  than  Mahometanifrn  itfelf 
can  b,  from  the  number  of  its  adherents 
and  the  wide  diffufion  of  its  dodtrines, 
claim  over  Chriftianity. 

When  the  character  of  Mahomet  was 
compared  with  the  character  of  Chrift, 
the  contraft  was  moft  ftriking.  In  the 
pretended  prophet  of  Arabia  we  difco- 
vered  under  the  mafk  of  religious  zeal 
the  combined  vices  of  luft,  cruelty,  and 
worldly  ambition  in  his  motives ;  and  of 
worldly  craft  in  his  meafures.  But 

b  It  has  been  faid,  that  if  we  divide  the  known  re 
gions  of  the  world  into  thirty  equal  parts,  the  Chriflians 
will  be  found  to  be  in  pofleffion  of  five,  the  Mahometans 
of  fix,  and  the  Idolaters  of  nineteen.  See  Brerewoody 
p.  79. 

in 
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*n  the  bleffed  Redeemer  of  mankind  we 
contemplated,  with  reverential  love  an4 
gratitude,  the  moft  enlarged  philanthropy 
united  with  the  moft  fublime  devotion; 
a  dignity  tempered  by  meeknefs  and  an 
humility  quite  remote  from  meannefs ; 
a  conliftency,  which  no  variety  of  fitua- 
lion  could  (hake  ;  a  difmtereftednefs  which 
no  temptations  of  fecular  glory  could  fe- 
duce  ;  a  fortitude,  calm  without  infenfi- 
bility,  exemplary  without  oflentation,  and 
equally  fuperior  to  the  afflictions  of  life, 
and  to  the  tortures  of  death. 

Mahometanifm,  we  have  feen,  is  totally 
tmfupportecj  by  external  evidence ;  while 
the  credibility  of  the  gofpel  is  attefted  by 
miracles  which  omnipotence  alone  could 
have  performed ;  and  by  the  prediction  of 
events,  which  omnifcience  alone  coulcj 
have  forefeen. 

We  have  found  that  the  Koran  even 
refutes  its  own  claim  to  a  divine  autho 
rity,  as  well  by  what  it  denies  as  by  what 

4  ft 
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it  concedes  :  that,  confidered  in  the  light 
of  a  revelation  to  regulate  our  conduit, 
and  to  confirm  our  hopes,  it  was  altoge 
ther  unneceflary ;   that  it  was  true  fo  far 
only  as  it  adopted  the  doctrines  of  a  pre 
ceding  religion,  and  that  where  it  differs 
from  them,  it  is  grofsly  improbable,  or 
evidently  falfe ;  in  fhort,  that  in  many  in- 
ftances    it  is   unworthy  of  the   wifdom, 
and  in  fome  even  irreconcileable  to  the 
goodnefs  of  God,     To  errors  which  our 
reafon  may  deteft,  and  to  deformities  at 
which  our  common  fenfe  recoils,  we  op- 
pofed    the   purity   and   iimplicity   of  the 
gofpel  5  its  confiftence  with  the  beft  dif- 
coveries  of  philofophy,    and  the  immu 
table  laws  of  nature;  its  conformity   to 
the  moral  precepts,  and  peculiar  cecono- 
my  of    the  Mofaic   fyftenij    and   finally 
the    invariable  agreement,   in   which   its 
commands,    its    fanftions,    and   its    evi- 
4ences  ftand  with  each  other  and  with 
themfelves, 

In  the  prefer^  Lefture  the  companion 

has 
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has  been  clofed  by  an  impartial  con fi der 
ation  of  the  effects  which  each  religion 
either  is  calculated  to  produce,  or  actu 
ally  has  produced  ;  effects,  which,  on  the 
one  fide,  are  as  deftruftive  to  the  preten- 
lions  of  Mahometanifm,  as  on  the  other 
they  are  honourable  to  the  caufe  of 
Chriflianity.  Indeed  the  more  attentively 
we  confider  the  impofture  of  Mahomet, 
the  more  firmly  fhall  we  difbelieve,  and 
the  more  iincerely  muft  we  defpife  it. 
But  in  proportion  to  the  proofs  which 
fupport  the  gofpel,  and  the  doctrines 
which  it  conveys,  are  brought  to  the  teft 
of  hiftorical  or  philofophical  criticifm,  the 
greater  reafon  fhall  we  have  to  felicitate 
ourfelves  on  our  profeffion  of  a  religion, 
fo  adapted  at  once  to  the  frailties  and  to 
the  nobleft  capacities  of  our  nature,  and 
fo  friendly  both  to  our  temporal  and  eter 
nal  interefts  :  a  religion,  which  hitherto 
has  refilled  the  fullen  obfrinacy  of  the 
Jew,  the  fierce  hoftility  of  the  Maho 
metan,  and  the  fceptical  fubtlety  of  the 

infidel 
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infidel ;  a  religion,  which  is  more  ap 
proved  as  it  is  more  underftood,  and  againft 
which  the  God  who  founded  it,  has  ex- 
prefsly  promifed  that  he  will  not  fuffer  the 
gates  of  hell  finally  to  prevail. 

To  difcover  the  credibility  of  the 
Chriftian  revelation,  the  diligent  and  ho- 
neft  ufe  of  our  own  underftanding  alone 
is  requifite.  May  the  grace  of  God  fo 
fandtify  our  hearts,  that  we  may  feel  its 
importance  in  every  period  of  our  lives ; 
that  in  the  hour  of  death  we  may  be  fu- 
ilained  by  its  comforts ;  and  admitted  to 
all  its  glorious  privileges  in  the  day  of 
judgment. 

While,  however,  we  cleave  to  the 
truth,  with  fteadinefs  of  judgment  and  in 
fincerity  of  fpirit,  let  us  be  difpofed  to 
lament,  rather  than  to  rail  at,  the  oppo- 
fition  of  thofe  who  have  not  been  hitherto 
brought  by  the  providence  of  God  within 
the  pale  of  the  Chriftian  Church.  Though 
juftified  in  our  own  faith  by  the  folemn 

teftimony 
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teftimony  of  our  own  consciences,  we  are 
very  incompetent  judges  of  the  known, 
as  well  as  of  many  unknown  difficulties, 
which,    arifing  from  early  prepoffeffion, 
from  habitual  perfuafion,  from  an  honeft 
dread  of  change  in  the  awful  concerns  of 
religion,  or  from  a  reverential  and  fond 
attachment  to  the   fuppofed  virtues    and 
fandity  of  their  admired   prophet,    may 
have  prevented  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
from  yielding  to  arguments,  which  they 
are  unable  to  confute.     Though  bound 
to  accept  with  thankfulnefs  the  gracious 
offers  of  falvation  which  have  been  made 
to  ourfelves,  we  cannot   difcem    all   the 
wife   and  excellent   purpofes,  which  the 
moral  governor  of  the  univerfe  may  ulti 
mately  accomplifh  by  the  ignorance    or 
errors,  in   which    many   of  his  creatures 
are  yet  involved.      In  refpedt  therefore  to 
the  revelation  which  is  calculated  to  en 
lighten  that  ignorance,  and  to  reform  thofe 
errors,  we  adt  up  to  the  full  meafure  of 
our  duty,  if  we  embrace  it  without  hy- 
pocrify,  if  we  defend   it  without  bitter- 

nefs, 
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nefs,  and  if,  whilft  we  labour  to  diflemi- 
nate  its  glorious  truths,  we  ferioufly  en 
deavour  to  make  it  the  rule  of  our  owa 
conduct,  no  lefs  than  of  our  belief.  By 
thefe  means  we  fhall  moft  effectually  and 
moft  honourably  adorn  the  religion  we 
profefs  $  we  fhall  recommend  it  to  the 
approbation  of  the  wife  and  good;  we 
fhall  protedt  it  from  the  affaults  of  the 
perverfe  and  profligate ;  and  fhall  gradu 
ally  become  the  inftruments  of  giving 
complete  effedfe  to  the  benevolent  deiigns 
of  that  Being,  who,  in  his  own  good 
time,  will  affuredly  bring  all  the  various 
nations  of  the  world  into  one  fold,  under 
one  fhepherd,  Jefus  Chrift  the  righteous. 


SERMON     X. 


MARK   XVI.    15. 

Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gofpel  to  every  creature. 

WHEN  our  Saviour,  after  the  com 
pletion  of  his  earthly  mini- 
(try,  was  preparing  to  afcend  into  hea 
ven,  this  was  his  great  and  laft  command 
to  the  apoftles  :  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gofpel  to  every  creature. 
Whilft  he  pointed  out  the  end,  he  alfo 
prepared  the  means  :  he  fent  his  Spirit 
from  above,  to  fortify  his  apoftles  againft 
danger,  to  confole  them  under  affliction, 
to  difpel  their  fcruples,  and  to  correct 
their  miftakes. 

G  g 
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To  thefe  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghod 
on  the  minds  of  Chrift's  difciples  was 
added  the  power  of  working  miracles  5 
fo  that  extraordinary  and  ordinary  caufes 
at  once  confpired  in  fupporting  the  ef 
forts  of  thofe  who  were  friends  to  the 
gofpel,  and  in  vanquishing  the  oppofition 
of  its  fierceft  and  moft  formidable  ene 
mies. 

But  the  work  of  falvation  fo  aufpi- 
cioufly  begun  by  the  apoftles,  was  not  con 
tinued  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  charity  and 
truth  by  the  fucceeding  minifters  of  Chrift. 
More  labour  was  exerted  to  allure  thofe 
who  were  already  followers  of  his  religion 
with  fome  diftindion  of  fedt  or  peculiarity 
of  dodtrine,  than  to  reform  the  lives  of 
the  unconverted  by  its  pure  and  fimple 
precepts  ;  or  to  convince  their  underftand- 
ings  by  the  difplay  of  the  genuine  and 
charaaeriftic  doctrines  which  he  had 
taught. 

Chriiliamty,  whether  we  confider  the 

promifes  of  its  founder,  or  the  fpirit  of  its 

o  laws, 
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laws,  is  calculated  for  univerfal  ufe,  and 
claims  universal  belief.  Its  influence, 
however,  muft  from  the  very  conflitution 
of  the  moral  world  neceflarily  be  pro- 
greflive;  and  in  different  circumftances 
the  knowledge  of  it  will  be  in  different 

o 

degrees  accelerated  or  retarded.  The  rude 
and  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  northern 
Europe  more  readily  admitted  the  dodtrines 
of  the  gofpel  than  the  poliflied  and  fafti- 
dious  citizens  of  Athens  and  Pvorne. 

To  the  impediments  which  operated  in 
particular  countries,  may  be  added  other 
caufes,  ariiing  from  the  general  ftate  of 
the  world.  The  want  of  a  large  and  li 
beral  intercourfe  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  prevented  for  a  time  the  dif- 
fuiion  of  Chriftian  knowledge.  When 
nations  became  known  to  each  other,  the 
objects  to  which  their  attention  was  ge 
nerally  turned,  had  but  little  connection 
with  the  concerns  of  religion.  Some 
were  intent  upon  amaffing  wealth,  and 
fome  upon  grafping  dominion.  The  tra- 
G  g  2  veller 
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veller  was  content  with  gratifying  a  va 
cant  eurioiity;  and  the  philofopher  was 
chiefly  employed  in  exploring  the  works 
of  nature,  without  transferring  his  ob- 
fervations  to  any  fubjeft  of  utility;  or  in 
remarking  the  diffimilarities  of  opinion 
and  manners  that  exift  among  mankind, 
without  the  opportunity,  or  even  the  wi£h 
to  reform  them. 

In  fuch  times  and  under  iuch  circum- 
ilances  it  would  have  been  vain  to  expedl 
any  plans  for  religious  improvement,  or  any 
rational  efforts  for  the  difiemination  of 
religious  knowledge.  Yet  we  have  rea- 
fon,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole  to  con 
gratulate  ourfelves,  that  the  propagation 
of  the  gpfpel  has  rarely  been  the  profeffed 
aim  of  any  nation  in  the  ages  which  are 
pail.  The  wild  and  romantic  obje£t  of 
the'  crufades,  and  the  outrageous  exceffes 
committed  during  their  continuance,  are 
a  proof  that  the  Chriftian  religion,  even 
from  its  own  inherent  qualities,  is  inca 
pable  of  being  propagated  by  the  fvvord : 

and 
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and  from  the  characters  of  the  crufaders 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  fpirit  which 
begins  in  a  miftaken  and  religious  zeal, 
paries  by  eafy  and  imperceptible  tranfi- 
tion  into  political  cunning,  or  infatiable 
ambition.  Here  then  we  find  fome  of 
the  caufes,  in  confequence  of  which  the 
light  has  not  hitherto  ihone  v/ith  effedt 
among  thofe  nations  which  ftill  remain 
overfhadowed  by  ignorance,  or  hardened 
in  unbelief. 

i!'3-tii  j  ^-'Hf,  srb  ?£G.  ri:;^v~;:'iprnrr  prir.oi 
In  fucceeding  times  the  labours  of 
Chriftian  countries  have  been  vigoroufly 
and  fuccefsfully  employed  rather  in  the 
improvement  of  religion,  than  in  the  pro 
pagation  of  it.  Its  evidences  have  been 
collected ;  its  doctrines  have  been  eluci 
dated;  the  attacks  of  its  enemies  have 
been  repelled ;  apd  the  morals  of  its 
profeflbrs,  upon  the  whole,  have  been 
purified.  The  powers  and  views  of  the 
human  underftanding  are  limited  :  and 
probably  to  the  compreffion  of  that 
ftr.ength  which  has  been  exerted  upon  the 
G  e;  3  proofs 
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proofs  and  illuftraticris  of  Chriftianity, 
where  it  is  believed,  may  be  afcribed  the 
juft  and  enlarged  notions  which  now  pre 
vail  in  the  nations  of  Europe.  If  more  had 
been  attempted,  lefs  probably  would  have 
been  performed :  if  our  zeal  had  been  chiefly 
directed  to  the  diffunon  of  the  Gofpel, 
our  ideas  of  its  ufe  might  have  been  lefs 
correct  and  lefs  comprehenfive. 

From  the  inattention  of  the  Europeans 
to  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  in  thefe 
later  ages  of  civilization,  and  from  the 
contracted  views  or  the  odious  barbarities 
of  thole  who  profeffed  to  propagate  it  in 
lefs  enlightened  times,  the  inhabitants  of 
many  countries  as  yet  continue  rooted  in 
the  ancient  abfurdities  of  Pagan  fuperfti- 
tion,  or  deluded  by  the  arrogant  and  im 
pious  pretenfions  of  that  falfe  prophet, 
who  prefumed  to  go  forth,  like  another 
Meffiah,  in  the  Eaft,  and  erected  a  larger 
kingdom  on  earth  than  the  Son  of  the 
living  God, 

But 
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But  to  thofe,  perhaps,  who  have  a  more 
juft   and  extenfive    view   of  the  fubjeft, 
the  very  delay  will  ultimately  be  found  ac 
companied  with  advantages,  which,  while 
they  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  moral 
government  of  God?  ought  to  give  new 
animation  to  our  own  endeavours .     Would, 
for   inftance,   Chriftianity  have  been  efta- 
blifhed   in  its   original  purity,  or  to  any 
good  practical   purpofe  by  the  rapacious 
conqueror,  by  the  roving  adventurer,  or 
by     the    vifionary    philoibpher  ?    Where 
mould  we  have  feen  any  traces  of  Chrif- 
tian  charity,   or  of  rational  piety,  in  that 
fyftem  of  opinions  and  that  plan  of  cere 
monial  worfhip,  which  the  frantic  and  fan- 
guinary  zeal  of  the  crufader  would  proba 
bly  have  eftablifhed  ?  Would  not  the  gloom 
of  papal  fuperftition,  and  the  feverities  of 
papal  domination,  have  been  fpread  and  ex- 
ercifed  more  widely  ?  Might  not  the  fpirit 
of  fuperftition  have  gained  an  acceffion  of 
ftrength  with  the  change  of  its  objecl:,  if 
the  gofpel  had  been  firft  introduced  by  thofe 
who  could  not  fo  far  underftand  it,    as  to 
G  e  4.  diftin- 
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drftinguifh  between  its  genuine  and  pre-» 
tended  doctrines  ?  We  therefore,  who  live 
in  thefe  enlightened  times, .have  peculiar 
opportunities  of  doing  what  has  been  left 
undone  by  our  forefathers ;  and  for  plan 
ing  with  wifdom,  and  executing  with 
fuccefs,  what  they  have  either  neglected, 
or  attempted  to  do  in  vain.  We  have 
no  mifconceptions  of  Chriftianity  to  fet 
right,  no  corruptions  of  it  to  purify.  As 
Proteftants,  we  have  only  to  bear  the  Bi 
ble  in  our  hands ;  to  expatiate  upon  its 
importance  and  its  truth ;  to  teach  what 
it  reveals  with  fmcerity ;  and  to  enforce 
what  it  commands  with  earneftnefs. 

Chriflianity  was  at  firft  eftablifhed  by 
extraordinary  means ;  but  though  we  pre- 
fume  not  to  look  for  the  renovation  of 
miracles,  or  to  defire  the  inftantaneous 
gift  and  utterance  of  divers  tongues,  we 
are  ftill  enabled  to  accomplifh  the  fame 
convidion  in  the  unbelieving  nations,  by 
an  induftrious  acquifition  of  their  various 
languages,  and  an  acquaintance  with  their 

local 
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local  prejudices,  their  manners,  and  their 
laws.  Thefe  are  the  great  duties  of  our 
miflion  j  and  that  the  tafk  has  been  zeal- 
oufly,  and  in  forne  degree  fuccefsfully 
performed,  cannot  be  denied,  without  in 
gratitude  to  the  piety  and  fufferings  of 
many  individuals,  who  may  juftly  be  ac 
counted  happy  ornaments  of  our  own  Chrif- 
tian  country  and  truly  Chriftian  church. 

But  it  deferves  particularly  to  be  re 
marked,  that  while  our  endeavours  have 
been  directed  to  the  inftrudion  of  igno 
rant  and  favage  tribes,  the  talk  of  con 
verting  the  more  enlightened  nations,  who 
are  led  away  by  the  falfe  pretenfions  of 
the  Arabian  impoftor,  has  been  conflantly 
declined  as  impracticable,  or  even  oppofed 
as  inexpedient  and  dangerous. 

To  eftablifh  both  the  expediency  and 
practicability  of  propagating  it,  is  the  pur- 
pofe  of  this  difcourfe.  I  mean  not,  how 
ever,  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  difcuffion 
of  the  general  queftion  relating  to  the 
6  duty 
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duty  of  baptifing  all  nations.  That 
duty  is  incumbent  on  Chriftians  of.  every 
age ;  that  the  command  delivered  in  the 
words  of  my  text,  with  a  more  imme 
diate  reference  to,  the  Apoftles,  is  equally 
binding  upon  ourfelves  -y  that  under  a 
change  of  external  circumftances,  we  can 
effect  by  ordinary  meafures  what  they  were 
inverted  with  extraordinary  powers  to  per 
form,  are  pofitions  which  it  is  unnecef- 
iary  for  rne  to  eftabliih.  They  have  al 
ready  been  enforced  with  great  ftrength 
of  argument,  and  great  fplendour  of  elo 
quence,  by  feveral  eminent  writers,  whofe 
learning  and  whofe  liberal  piety  have  done 
equal  honour  to  their  country,  and  to  that 
refpedlable  fociety  to  which  they  belong : 
Sufficient  therefore  it  is  for  me  to  declare, 
that  I  admit  the  juftice  of  their  reafoning, 
and  cannot  add  .much  to  its  weight.  But 
the  age  in  which  we  live  is,  we  know, 
diftinguifhed  by  metaphyfical  refinement. 
The  clearnefs  of  general  deductions  is,  in 
the  minds  of  many  perfons,  obfcured  by 
the  ingenuity  with  which  particular  ob- 
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jedtions  are  employed  to  gratify  a  fond- 
nefs  for  novelty,  and  to  weaken  the  au 
thority   of  prefcription.      Detached    and 
hypothetical  arguments  are  fuffered  to  de- 
ftroy  the  collective  force  of  proofs  already 
methodized,   and  of  fads  already  admit 
ted.    It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  difcufs 
t£e    fubjeCt  with  fome  kind  of  accom 
modation    to  the  tempers  and  prepoflef- 
ftons  of  thofe  whom  we  would  convince : 
and  with  this  view  I  fhall  in  the  follow 
ing  difcourfe   FIRST  endeavour  to  refute 
two  objections  which  have  been  alledged 
againft  the  propriety  of  any  attempt  to  pro 
pagate  the  gofpel;  and  SECONDLY  I  fhall 
confider  at  large  the  peculiar  expediency  of 
propagating  it  among  Eaftern  nations. 

It  has  been  objected  with  fome  plaufi- 
bility,  that  the  Deity  delights  in  the  va 
riety  of  religions  which  have  appeared  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  proportion 
is  fpecious,  but  not  new  :  for  whatever 
pretenfion  philofophers  may  put  up  to 
priginality,  the  fame  thing  has  been  faid 

by 
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by  one  of  thofe  writers  %  whom  it  is  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  fame  philofophers  to  ri 
dicule  for  narrow  conceptions  and  grovel 
ing  fuperftition.  But  as  the  general  pro- 
polition  carries  in  it  fometHing  fpecious 
and  impofing,  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
analyfe  it.  And  here  we  fhall  have  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend,  that  men  have  not  ar 
gued  upon  folid  grounds  from  themfelves 
to  the  Creator.  Variety  in  man  pleafes 
from  fentiment ;  from  a  fentiment  fui  ge 
neris  :  and  perhaps  the  phyiical  fource  of 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  weaknefs  of  our 
underftanding,  which  incapacitates  us  for 
the  contemplation  of  good,  beyond  a  cer 
tain  aggregate  5  or  from  the  ficklenefs 
of  our  paffions,  which  roam  from  one 
obje6l  to  another,  without  any  fettled 
principle  of  choice.  But  neither  the  fen 
timent  itfelf,  nor  the  caufes  from  which 
it  probably  proceeds,  can,  without  im 
piety,  be  afcribed  to  the  Deity.  Here 

a  '*  Forfitan  et  varietas  hujufmodi,  ordinapte  Deo, 
«*  decorem  quendam  park  in  univerfo  mirabilem.'* 
Marcilius  Facznus,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Chriflian  Re 
ligion,  chap. iv. 
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then  there  is  no  room  for  analogy :  but 
there  is  a  point  of  view  in  which  another 
kind  of  analogy  does  exift,  fufficient,  it 
fhould  feem,  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  the 
Creator,  and  to  point  out  the  duty  of 
moral  agents. 

In  the  power  of  man  over  the  animal 
and  vegetable  world,   in  the  arts   of  civi-  . 
lization,    in    the  means    of  drawing  out 
the  peculiar  advantages,  or  counteracting 
the  peculiar  difadvantages  of  climate  j  in 
the  various  expedients  by  which  exiftence 
is  preferved  and  made  happy :  one  nation 
and  one  age  differs  from  another.     Yet 
we  are  directed  by  our  reafon,  and  im 
pelled    by   our    better   inftindls,    to    re 
form    abufes    and   extend    improvements 
both    in   the  phyiical  and    moral    world. 
We  teach  the  favage  the  art  of  healing ; 
We  affift  him   in  fencing  off  the  incle 
mency   of   the  weather ;    we  mew   him 
the  advantages  of  government  and  laws. 
In  afl  thefe  exertions  the  moral  principle 
is   inftantly   accompanied   with  a  ftrong 

fen- 
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fentiment  of  approbation.  The  govern 
ment  of  God  was,  doubtlefs,  wife  and 
righteous  before  the  communication  of 
this  knowledge:  but  in  our  apprehen- 
fions,  it  inevitably  and  juftly  becomes 
more  defenfible  and  illuftrious,  when  the 
evils  of  life  are  leffened,  or  its  bleffings 
multiplied.  The  focial  principle  feems 
implanted  in  us  for  this  very  purpofe. 
The  moral  agency  of  man  is  the  inftru- 
ment  by  which  the  goodnefs  of  God 
adls  upon  man.  And  in  this  enlarged 
view  it  is  that  philanthropy  puts  forth  its 
whole  force,  and  excites  the  higheft  ap 
probation.  Now,  the  religious  govern 
ment  of  God  feems  perfectly  correfpond- 
ent  to  the  natural  and  moral  government 
of  the  world.  And  wherefoever  there  is 
a  capacity  in  mankind  to  comprehend  re 
ligious  truths  more  largely,  and  to  prac- 
tifo  religious  duties  more  exaitly,  that 
moment  there  arifes  a  clear  and  flrong 
obligation  upon  us  to  communicate  thofe 
truths,  and  to  encourage  thofe  duties 
among  our  fellow-creatures.  We  look 

with 
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With  admiration  and  gratitude  upon  the 
extraordinary  interpolations,  and  upon  the 
ordinary  bleflings  which  are  conveyed  to 
us  in  the  courfe  of  his  providence,  inde 
pendently  of  our  own   counfcls  and   our 
own  exertions  :  but  fiirely  his  benevolence 
is  not  lefs  important,  and  his  wifdom  is 
even  more  conipicuous,  in  that  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  world  which  enables  us,  and 
in  that  frame  of  mind  which  impels  us, 
to   do  good  one  to   another.       In  doing 
this  good,  we  are  effectually   carrying  on 
the  gracious   deligns  of  our  Maker ;    we 
obtain  a  more    diftincl:    and   comfortable 
view   of  his  government ;  and  while  we 
fill  up   the  meafure  of  our  own  duty  as 
individuals,    we  complete    the    aggregate 
of  that  felicity  which  the  fpecies  itfelf  is 
capable    of  attaining,  and  which   there 
fore  we  juftly  conclude  to  be  intended  for 
thofe  to  whom  it  is  in  our  power  to  com 
municate  it.     By  thefe  means  the  fphere 
of  our  rational    and    religious  powers  -is 
enlarged;    the  operation  of  phyiical  and 
moral  caufes  confpires  to  the  fame  end-; 

the 
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the  general  flock  both  of  virtue  and  of 
happinefs  connected  with  it,  is  augment 
ed;   and  in  the  fuccefsful  endeavours  of 
thofe  who  diffufe  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,   and  of  thofe  who  embrace  it,  we 
fee  the  higheft  confidence  and  perfection 
in  that  fcheme  of  the  divine  government, 
where  the  interefts  of  futurity  are  blended 
with  thofe  of  the  prefent  life  ;   and  where 
the  immediate  reward  of  each  man's  merit 
is  infeparably  united  with  the  increafing 
welfare  of  all. 

I  now  proceed  to  detect  the  fallacy  of 
another  fophifm,  which  owes  its  popu 
larity  rather  to  the  confidence  wTith  which 
it  is  maintained,  than  to  the  ability  with 
which  it  is  fupported.     It  is  of  little  im 
portance,  we  are  told,  what  religion  men 
profefs,  whether  they  admit  one  God,  or 
more  than  one  $  whether  they  bow  the 
knee  at  the  altar  of  an  imaginary  or  a  real 
Deity,    while   they  praftife  good    mora 
lity.     If  then  religion  be  a  matter  really 
indifferent  and  unimportant,  let  us  entreat 

thofe 
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thole  who  bring  the  objection  to  be  con- 
fiftent  with  themfelves,  and  to  fupprefs  all 
the  complaints  which  they  have  ib  often 
alledged  againft  the  fuperftitious  bigot, 
and  to  check  the  raillery  in  which  they  have 
indulged  themfelves  againft  the  deluded 
fanatic.  On  the  contrary,  if  religion 
have  an  immediate  and  exteniive  influence 
upon  the  peace  of  mankind  j  if  by  regu 
lating  opinion,  it  even  remotely  affeft 
praftice,  let  us  not  haftily  aflame  that  it 
is  always  productive  of  evil  confequences ; 
and  let  us  diligently  endeavour  to  examine 
the  circumftances  in  which  it  may  be  ac 
companied  by  fuch  as  are  proper  and  ef 
ficacious.  Some  of  its  do&rines  are  un- 
queftionably  congenial  to  the  natural  fenti- 
ments,  which,  however  diverfified  by  local 
or  temporary  caufes,  have  prevailed  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  countries ;  to  thofe  fenti- 
rnents  which  have  their  hold  upon  the  wild 
barbarian,  and  the  polifhed  citizen  •  to  thole 
fentiments,  which  agitate  even  the  favagc 
with  wild  admiration,  and  imprefs  the  phi- 
lofopher  with  ferious  awe.  It  would  be 
H  h  irra 
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irrational  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  fentiments 
have  nothing  found  in  their  principles ;  it 
would  be  falle  to  afiert  that  they  are  barren 
of  effect ;  it  would  be  daftardly  to  imagine 
that  the  truths  belonging  to  them  will  for 
ever  elude  enquiry  ;  and  it  would  be  unjufl 
to  prefume,  that  when  known,  they  will 
not  confer  fome  advantage.  But  the  quef- 
tion  itfelf  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  ufually 
ftated  in  a  manner  that  is  both  incor 
rect  and  invidious.  As  Tully  was  led  by 
his  enlarged  and  exact  habits  of  thinking 
to  lament  the  feparation  between  philo- 
fophy  and  eloquence,  fo  will  every  im 
partial  and  diligent  enquirer  find  reafon  to 
be  diffatisfied  that  religion  fhould  even  in 
idea,  be  divided  from  morality.  The  fact 
is,  that  under  proper  directions,  they  act 
upon  each  other  with  an  intenfe  and  in- 
cefiant  force  3  that  they  correct  the  mif- 
conceptions,  fupply  the  defects,  and  in 
vigorate  the  proper  energy  of  each  other. 
Both  are  made  for  man,  and  for  both  man 
Himfelf  is  made ;  if  we  may  argue  from 
tlie  ftate  where  he  is  now  placed,  and  from 

the 
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the  faculties  with  which  he  is  now  en 
dowed.  There  are  many  fituations  in 
which,  impelled  as  he  is  by  various  de- 
fires,  and  aflailed  by  various  temptations, 
he  finds  fometimes  falutary  restraint,  and 
fometimes  ufeful  direction,  in  what  are 
called  their  diftinct  and  appropriate  pow 
ers.  There  are  many  occafions,  on  which 
he  ftands  in  need  of  their  united  aid,  either 
when  prefent  confiderations  are  too  feeble 
to  determine  him  in  the  choice  of  his 
ultimate  interefts ;  or  when  the  profpedl 
of  futurity  is  for  a  moment  too  clouded 
and  too  remote,  to  keep  him  fteady  in  the 
path  which  can  alone  prefer ve  his  inno 
cence.  Thefe  observations  are  ftri&fy 
true,  and  deferve  our  moft  recolledted  at 
tention,  even  when  we  are  reafoning  upon 
the  fuppoiition  that  Morality  and  Reli 
gion  can  with  propriety  be  confidered  as 
diftindt  in  mere  fpeculation.  But  the 
terms  are  furely,  upon  every  principle  of 
profound  and  impartial  examination,  con 
tracted,  and  diftorted  from  their  right 
H  h  2  mean- 
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meaning.  Morality,  in  its  full  and  juft 
fignification,  includes  all  the  duties  of 
which  a  moral  agent  is  capable,  and  all 
the  foundations  of  thofe  duties  which  can 
be  difcovered  by  a  rational  being.  Such  it 
appears  not  only  in  the  maxims  of  the  wifeft 
fages,  but  in  the  laws  of  the  beft  regulated 
ftates,  where,  as  in  the  inftitutions  of  a  So 
lon  or  a  Numa,  religious  as  well  as  civil 
regulations  have  been  permitted  to  hold  a 
diilinguilhed  rank.  Such  it  was  in  the 
Mofaic  code ;  fuch  it  is  in  thofe  rules  by 
which  the  Chinefe,  the  Hindoos,  and  the 
Mahometans  are  inftrufted  in  the  worfhip 
of  their  Creator,  as  well  as  in  their  con 
duit  to  their  fellow-creatures;  fuch  it 
feems  to  be  in  the  opinions  and  cuftoms 
which  have  been  eftablilhed  in  the  darkeft 
and  moft  uncivilized  nations ;  and  fuch  it 
continued,  as  they  gradually  emerged  from 
ignorance  and  from  barbarifm. 

Religion,    therefore,    if  we   appeal   to 
the  common  apprehenlions  of  mankind, 

forms 
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forms  a  part  of  morality  :  and  furely  it  is 
not  the  lefs  valuable,  or  the  lefs  probable, 
becaufe  it  contains  directions  and  fan&ions 
that  relate  to  the  whole. 

Now,  if  the  obje&or  maintains  that 
many  religions  which  have  gained  credit 
in  the  world  are  falfe,  we  conlider  the 
queftion  as  then  fhifted  from  the  point  of 
Importance  to  the  point  of  Truth.  We 
deny  any  inferences  from  the  fact  alledged, 
which  infmuate  that  none  therefore  can 
be  true  :  we  maintain,  that  if  any  one 
religion  be  true,  it  cannot  be  wholly 
unimportant ;  and  in  eftimating  that  im 
portance,  we  have  a  right  to  inlift  that 
the  comparifon  be  made,  not  only  be 
tween  the  hypothetical  confequences  of 
any  religion  or  none,  but  between  the 
adlual  confequences  of  that,  which  we 
allow  with  the  objedtor  to  be  falfe,  and 
that,  which  in  oppofition  to  him,  we  are 
prepared  to  defend  as  the  true. 

H  h  3  As 
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As  fcholars,  we  admire  the  compo- 
fition,  and  under  many  uieful  reftriftions, 
we  may,  as  philofophers,  admit  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Univerfal  Prayer,  in  which  a 
writer  of  our  own  nation  has  united  the 
moft  beautiful  poetry  with  the  moft  fub- 
lime  devotion.  He  there  means  to  af 
firm  that  Jews,  and  Heathens,  and  Chrif- 
tians,  equally,  acknowl edged  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  fupreme  and  intelligent  caufe, 
however  they  might  diftinguifh  him  by 
different  names,  adore  him  in  different 
forms,  and  even  afcribe  to  him  different 
attributes.  But  from  this  fa6t,  which  we 
readily  admit,  he  does  not  draw  the  ha- 
^ardous  and  unfair  conclufion,  which 
alone  I  am  concerned  to  refute.  He  does 
not  fay,  that  the  notions  entertained  of 
the  Deity,  were  equally  juft ;  that  the 
worihip  they  paid  him  was  equally  accept 
able  ;  and  that  either  in  a  fpeculative  or 
a  practical,  in  a  philofophical  or  a  reli 
gious  light,  it  was  totally  indifferent  whe 
ther  our  faith  was  directed  to  the  Olympian 
Jove,  or  to  the  invifible  Lord  of  Heaven 
and  Earth. 
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In  every  country,  it  is  true,  God  has 
given  fome  witnefs  of  himfelf ;  has  im 
planted  fome  notions  of  his  being  and 
perfections ;  has  received  fome  inftances 
of  adoration  and  obedience,  from  thofe 
whom  he  has  made.  In  every  country 
alfo  he  has  given  proofs  of  his  creative 
power  and  providential  care ;  has  beftow^ 
ed  fome  advantages  which  deferve  the 
gratitude  of  mankind ;  and  expofed  them 
to  fome  evils,  for  protection  from  which 
they  muft  have  recourfe  to  his  gracious 
affirmance,  conveyed  to  them  (as  indeed 
moil  of  his  bleffings  are)  by  intermediate 
caufes,  by  human  activity,  and  human 
prudence.  But  in  his  religious  as  well 
as  in  his  temporal  difpenfations,  there  is 
a  great  and  an  incon tellable  inequality  : 
and  to  correct  that  inequality  is  often 
within  our  power;  and  when  in  our  pow 
er,  it  affuredly  becomes  our  indifpenfable 
duty.  We  relieve,  as  was  before  ob- 
ferved,  the  diftrefled  ;  we  are  confcious 
in  relieving  them,  of  employing  the 
.means  which  God  has  given  us,  to  the 
H  h  ends 
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ends  for  which  he  defigned  them  :  and  In 
the  hour  of  folemn  and  deep  meditation, 
we  are  led  to  admire  that  conftitution  of 
the  univerfe,  by  which  man  is  qualified 
and  impelled  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
man  •  and  by  which  alfo  phyfical  evil  be 
comes  fubfervient  to  the  production  of 
moral  good.  What  then,  I  would  afk, 
are  the  reafons  which  prevent  our  appli 
cation  of  the  fame  principles  in  the  in- 
ftrudtion  of  the  ignorant  and  the  mif- 
taken  ?  We  communicate  the  improve 
ments  of  law,  and  the  difcoveries  of  fci- 
ence ;  why  then  are  we  to  be  indifferent 
about  imparting  jufter  notions  of  religion  ? 
Is  truth  lefs  congenial  to  the  mind  upon 
thefe  fubjedts  than  error  ?  Is  it  fo  difficult 
to  be  communicated,  as  always  to  baffle 
our  endeavours,  or  fo  infignificant  when 
communicated,  as  in  no  degree  to  reward 
them?  The  capacity  of  mankind  to  re 
ceive  and  to  profit  by  religious  inftruftion 
is,  I  confefs,  different  in  different  circurn- 
ftances.  Great  candour,  doubtlefs,  and 
great  caution  are  neceffary  in  conducting 

the 
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the  work.  The  progrefs  of  it  will  be 
retarded  by  fluggifh  apprehenfion,  by  lan 
guid  attention,  or  by  perverfe  oppofition. 
The  effects  of  it  may,  for  a  time,  be 
counteracted  by  preconceived  opinions,  by 
inveterate  habits,  by  the  paffions  and  pro- 
penfities  of  individuals ;  or  by  peculiari 
ties  in  the  manners,  and  it  may  be,  the 
climates  of  a  whole  people.  But  thefe 
caufes  operate  furely  in  all  our  attempts 
to  enlighten  men  by  knowledge,  and  to 
meliorate  them  by  laws :  and  if  the  expe 
riment  be  made  fuccefsfully  in  the  one 
cafe,  why  fhould  we  defpair  of  fuccefs  in 
the  other  ? 

Every  change  that  we  attempt  in  the 
laws  and  the  employments  of  a  people, 
muft  be  made,  if  it  be  made  wifely, 
with  fome  reference  to  their  religious  te 
nets  and  modes  of  worfhip.  The  degree 
and  the  order  in  which  we  endeavour  to 
improve  them  refpedtively,  will  depend 
upon  a  variety  of  caufes  which  it  will  re 
quire  our  utmoft  fagacity  to  afcertain,  and 

our 
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our  utmoft  caution  to  manage.  But  all 
are  capable  of  improvement :  and  that 
fcheme  has  the  faireft  chance  for  fpeedy 
and  complete  execution,  is  moft  noble  in 
itfelf,  and  will  be  moft  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  which  by  a  well-proportioned  at 
tention  to  the  parts,  » bellows  harmony 
and  ftability  upon  the  whole. 

We  have  feen  in  a  former  Difcourfe, 
that  European  nations  are  indebted  for 
their  fuperiority  to  their  religious  creed 
as  well  as  to  their  civil  inftitutions,  or 
their  philofophical  attainments ;  that  each 
ofthefe  moral  caufes  has  a  wide  and  vi- 
fible  influence;  that  there  is  a  fphere  for 
their  united  as  well  as  for  their  diftindl 
agency ;  that  they  affift  in  the  improve 
ment  of  each  other;  that  they  have  their 
principles  in  the  common  nature  of  man; 
and  that  in  their  well  directed  and  well 
exerted  energies  they  confpire  to  one  com 
mon  end,  in  enlarging  our  intellectual 
powers,  in  meliorating  our  focial  affec 
tions,  and  in  promoting  our  true  and  pro- 
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per  happinefs,  as  Citizens,  as  Chriftians, 
and  as  Men. 

I  aflame  therefore  confidently  the  ef 
ficacy  of  religion;  and  I  am  warranted 
by  experience  in  contending  for  the  be 
neficial  efficacy  of  the  Chriftian.  In  na 
tions  already  baptized,  we  condemn  the 
bigot  and  the  fanatic  upon  principles  both 
of  revelation  and  reafon ;  I  mean  upon 
their  fundamental  and  confiftent  princi 
ples  ;  upon  the  exprefs  precepts  of  the 
one,  and  upon  the  cleareft  dictates  of  the 
other.  We  know  that  the  illiberal  fpirit 
of  the  bigot,  and  the  abfurd  notions  of 
the  fanatic,  have  a  diredt  and  unfriendly 
influence  upon,  their  moral  conduit,  and 
render  them  unfit  for  the  prefent  as  well 
as  the  future  world.  Bigots  and  fanatics 
are  to  be  found  in  thofe  nations  whom 
we  wiih  to  baptize :  the  fource  of  their 
imperfections  lies  in  the  wrong  appre- 
henfions  they  entertain  of  the  Deity  him- 
felf,  of  the  laws  which  he  prefcribes,  and 
of  the  means  by  which  his  favour  is  to 

be 
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be  conciliated.  If  then  Chriftianity,  ho~ 
neftly  and  rationally  taught,  be  likely  to 
correct  their  errors,  to  affuage  their 
groundlefs  fears,  to  foften  their  unfocial 
tempers,  and  eventually  to  open  a  wider 
field  for  their  talents  and  their  virtues,  we 
are  bound  from  a  mere  regard  to  its  ufe- 
fulnefs,  to  open  every  avenue  by  which 
the  knowlege  of  it  may  be  conveyed  to 
diftant  nations.  If  we  are  perfuaded  of 
its  truth,  we  may  fafely  truft  the  confe- 
quences  of  its  propagation  to  that  om- 
nifcient  Being,  who  has  implanted  in  us 
an  inflindive  love  of  what  is  true,  and 
has  prepared  our  minds  for  the  reception 
of  it  from  adequate  inftruments,  and 
upon  favourable  opportunities.  If  we  are 
impreffed  with  a  fmcere  and  grateful  fenfe 
of  its  divine  original,  we  fhall  manifeft 
that  fincerity  and  that  gratitude,  by  our 
ardent  wifhes,  and  our  unwearied  endea 
vours  to  make  other  men  partakers  of 
thofe  bleffings  which  we  ourfelves  enjoy. 
Truth,  we  allow,  when  metaphylically 
analyfed,  derives  its  moral  importance 

from 
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from  its  utility.  But  we  contend,  in  our 
turn,  that  utility  is,  in  an  abftradt  point 
of  view,  naturally  connected  with  truth; 
and  therefore  with  a  reference  to  both, 
we  infift  upon  the  expediency  of  propa 
gating  the  Gofpel. 

As  to  the  obftinacy  with  which  na 
tions  adhere  to  thofe  religious  tenets, 
which  they  have  imbibed  from  education 
and  contemplated  with  reverence,  it  fur- 
nifhes  no  folid  argument  againft  our  pro 
ject  :  it  is  indeed  a  juft  and  weighty  rea- 
fon  for  an  increafe  of  caution,  and  on  the 
very  fame  ground  of  difficulty,  it  becomes 
an  additional  incentive  to  an  increafe  of 
diligence.  You  diffufe  the  light  of  phi- 
lofophical  knowlege,  though  it  muft 
lay  open  the  fallacy  and  abfurdity  of 
many  opinions,  which  tradition  has  pre- 
ferved  concerning  the  origin  and  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  world.  You  introduce  fuch 
laws  and  cuftoms,  as  in  a  courfe  of  time 
will  bring  on  a  material  revolution  in  the 
manners  of  the  natipns  with  whom  you 

are 
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are  connected,  and  militate  againft  many 
ritual  observances,  and,  perhaps,  fome  mo 
ral  precepts,  which  are  now  protected  by 
the  fuppofed  commands  of  the  Almighty. 
Do  you  wifli  then,  that  they  ihould  de 
liberately,  and  habitually  difobey  the  re 
ligion  they  believe  to  be  true  •  or  when 
you  have  gradually  worn  away  the  force 
of  prejudice,  and  taught  them  by  more 
cornprehenfive  and  precife  modes  of  rea- 
foning  to  rejeft  it  as  falfe,  do  you  mean 
to  provide  no  fubftitute  ?  When  your  fo- 
cial  habits  and  civil  inftitutions  are  eftab- 
lifhed  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  fupport- 
ed  by  general  approbation  and  general 
concurrence,  you  may  furely  endeavour  to 
avail  yourfelves  of  the  prepoffeffion  which, 
in  the  minds  of  confederate  and  impartial 
men,  they  cannot  fail  to  excite  in  favour 
of  your  religious  code. 

Doubts  of  a  different  kind  from  thofe 
I  have  examined  under  a  former  head, 
have  arifen  with  fenfible  men,  how  far 
the  propagation  of  the  Golpel  in  fome 
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countries,  be  upon  the  whole  practicable 
or  defirable  :  whether  the  doCtrines  of  it 
would   not  be  imperfectly  underftood,  or 
grofsly   mifconceived,   or  profeffed  to  no 
good  purpofe ;  whether  as  Gentilifm  and 
Judaifm  infedted  Chriftianity,  fo  the  fa 
vourite  and  inveterate  fuperftitions  of  the 
American  idolaters,  would  not  foon  de- 
bafe  its  purity,  and  counteract  its  efficacy. 
But  this  objedtion  does  not  reach  with  its 
full  force  to  the  Mahometans  of  the  Eaft, 
who  are  lifted  far  above  the  ignorance  of 
barbarians    and   the  ferocity   of  favages ; 
and  a  wider  fcope  furely  would  be  here 
given  for  inftrudting  them  fuccefsfully  in 
the     fublimer    doCtrines    of  Chriftianity. 
The  iavage,  whofe  gloomy  and  confined 
theology  was  perhaps  the  growth  of  tur 
bulent  paffion  and  wild  fancy,  might  ea- 
fily  be  perfuaded   to  admit  the  exiftence 
of   miracles  j    from    the    limilitude   they 
bear  to  the  fuppofed  interpofitions  of  his 
deities;   from  his   incapacity  to    afcertain 
the  force  of  natural  caufes;   and  from  a 
kind  of  inftindtive  propenfity  to   believe 

in 
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in  thofe   which  are  extraordinary.     But 
the  Mahometans,  while  they   admit  the 
principle   of    miracles,    might   be   made 
more    diftindily   to    conceive,    and   more 
readily   to   embrace   the  argument   from 
prophecy,  in  all  its  nice  dependencies  and 
gradual  evolutions.     Among  them  we  are 
not  to  contend  with  the  boifterous  tem 
pers  and  ftubborn  habits  which  charac- 
terife  the  human  fpecies  in  a  ftateof  barba- 
rifm :  we  fhould  find  them  already  a  race 
of   men   and   citizens,  who   by   an   ealy 
tranfition  might  pafs  to  a  full  belief  of  the 
do&rines  of  Christianity. 

For  the  propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in 
the  Eait  many  inducements  and  advan 
tages   are    held    out    to    us,    which    the 
favage  condition  of  the  Indians  of  Ame 
rica  does  not  afford.     The   Mahometans 
are  an  immenfe  body  of  men,  natives  of 
populous    and    mighty    empires,    greatly 
exceeding  in  population  the  kingdoms  of 
Chriftendom,  and  almoft  entirely  occupy 
ing  one  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe.  They 
ace  the  fubjedts  of  regulated  ftates ;  they  are 
i  the 
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the  obfervers    of  eftabliflied  laws  j    civi 
lized  by  the  intercourfe  of  agriculture  and 
commerce,    and    polifhed  by  the  ufe   of 
letters  and  of  arts.     They  are  neither  in 
volved  in   the  impiety   of   atheifm,    nor 
the  darknefs   of  idolatry ;  and  their  reli 
gion,  falfe  as   it  is,   has  many  articles  of 
belief  in  common  with  our  own :  which 
\vill  facilitate  our  labours   in'diffufing  the 
true  faith,  and  difpofe  them  to  receive  it. 
They   believe  if]    one    God,    creator  and 
lord  of  all ;  to  whom  they  attribute  in 
finite  power,  juftice,  and  mercy.     They 
hold  the   immortality   of  the  foul ;    and 
expert  a  future  judgment,  a  heaven  and  a 
hell  j  they  acknowledge  an  universal  de 
luge;    they  honour  the   patriarch  Abra 
ham  as  the  firft  author  of  their  religion  ; 
they  acknowledge  Mofes  and  Chrift  to  have 
been  great  prophets,  and  allow  the  Penta 
teuch  and  the  Gofpel  to  be  facred  books. 

Since,    therefore,    by   our   holy  fcrip- 

ttires,    the  duty  of  attempting  the  uni~ 

Verfal    converfion    of  mankind  is  amply 

I  i  afcer- 
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afcertained  j  and  fince  we  find  among  the 
followers    of  Mahomet    fuch   favourable 
prepoffeffions  and  eftablifhed  doflirines,  as 
will  render  eafy  the  approach  to  their  con- 
verfion,   neither   force  of  obligation,  nor 
profpedt  of  fuccefs  is  wanting,  to  encou 
rage  our  progrefs  and  animate  our  zeal. 
By  the  miniflers  of  the  Gofpel  the  exam 
ples    of  thofe    memorable    times   fhould 
never   be  forgotten,  when  the  rigid  and 
cruel    edidls    of  Decius   and    Diocletian 
were  ineffe&ual  to  fubdue  the  facred  en- 
thufiafm    of    thofe    faithful    difciples    of 
Chrifl,  who,  for  the  fake  of  gaining  one 
profelyte  to  heaven,  made  a  voluntary  fa- 
crifice  of  every  temporal  enjoyment,  and 
nobly  forfeited   their  liberties  and   lives. 
Compared  with  what  they  fuffered,  and 
performed,  how  little  is  our  labour,  and 
how  mild  our   obligation  ?    To  contend 
with   the    blindnefs  and  obfiinacy  of  an 
idolatrous  and  wicked  age,  and  to  groan 
under  the  oppreffions  of  an  overfpreading 
tyranny,    was   their  fevere,    but  glorious 
fate.     It  is  ours  to    propagate  the  fame 

religion 
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Religion  in  countries  to  which  our  com 
merce  has  extended,  when  its  truths  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  revolution  of  fuc- 
ceeding  centuries,  and  when  its  excel 
lence  has  been  illuftrated  by  the  wilciom 
and  experience  of  more  enlightened  times  * 

If  any  further  inducement  be  wanting 
to  excite  our  endeavours  and  animate  our 
hopes  in  this  work  of  charity,  it  is  the 
coniideration  that  in  remote  and  extenfive 
provinces,  fubjeft  to  our  own  empire,  and 
obedient  to  our  own  laws,  millions  of  the 
inhabitants  Jlill  wander  in  darknefs  and 
error ;  fome  deluded  by  the  Mahometan 
impofture,  and  others  bigotted  to  the  more 
ancient  and  more  abfurd  fuperftition  of 
Brarna. 

The  relation  of  a  connected  govern 
ment,  like  that  of  a  common  country,  is 
a  tie  that  nature  has  made,  and  that  never 
(hould  be  violated,  or  forgotten.  Actu 
ated,  I  would  hope,  by  this  exalted  prin 
ciple,  we  have  already  extended  to  our 
I  i  z  fellow- 
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fellow-fubjedts  in  Indoftan  many  of  thofe 
natural  and  civil  rights,  which  we  have 
fo  long  regarded  with  an  honeft  pride,  and 
vindicated  with  a  noble  ardour. 

It  behoves  us,  therefore,  as  Men,  as 
Englishmen,  and  as  Chriftians,  to  go  far 
ther.  Let  it  not  be  £iid,  that  even  at 
this  boafted  period  of  humanity  and  fci- 
ence,  when  we  are  diffufing  the  bleffings 
of  civil  freedom  over  the  remotefl  branches 
of  the  empire,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
emancipate  them  from  the  chains  of  fu- 
perftition. 

Our  fettlements  in  India  occupy  a  far 
greater  extent  than  the  Britifh  empire  in 
Europe  ;  yet  in  no  part  of  thefe  wide  pro 
vinces  has  one  fingle  effort  been  exerted  to 
introduce  the  glorious  light  of  the  gofpelj 
and  to  difpel  the  gloom  which  has  for 
ages  inveloped  the  wrretched  inhabitants. 
All  the  differences  in  religion  which  the 
native  has  ever  known,  are  in  reality  but 
different  modifications  of  error  and  im 
piety; 
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piety ;  and  though  he  refufe  to  fubfcribe 
to  one  impoflure,  he  derives  from  that 
refuial  no  other  advantage  than  the  un 
happy  alternative  of  paying  an  implicit 
and  fervile  reverence  to  another. 

The  grand  diftindtion,  however,  is  that 
which   feparates    the   Mahometans    from 
the  Gentoos.      The  latter  were  the  ori 
ginal    inhabitants;    and  their  fuperftition 
was   of  high  antiquity   and  diftinguifhed 
reputation  in  the  country.     The  religion 
of  Mahomet  found  its  way  into  the  di- 
ftant  regions  of  India  by  means  fimilar  to 
thofe  by  which  it  had  been  ciiffufed  over 
the    intervening    kingdoms.       Within  a 
century  after   the  death  of  the  importer, 
the  enterprifing  caliphs,   amidft   the  rage 
of   conqueft   by  which    they    were   ani 
mated,  carried  their  arms  into  this  coun 
try  :    and  though  unable  to  fubject  any 
confiderable  part  to  their  empire  and  re 
ligion,    yet    they  continued  to  harrafs  it 
with  repeated  incurfions  through  the  fuc- 
ceeding  ages.      At   length,    however,  in 
I  i  3  the 
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the  fourteenth  century  of  the  ChrifKan 
sra,  directed  by  the  iame  fplrit  of  en- 
thuliafm,  the  bolder  genius  of  Tamer 
lane  prompted  him  to  engage  in  the  con- 
queft  of  thefe  vaft  and  populous  regions, 
for  the  fole  and  avowed  purpofe  of  refcu- 
ing  the  inhabitants  from  the  abfurdities 
of  Paganifm,  and  difleminating  among 
them  the  faving  truths  of  the  holy  reli 
gion  of  Iflam  ! 

In  the  profecution  of  this  romantic 
and  vifionary  projedt  he  deluged  the  plains 
of  Indoftan  with  the  blood  of  thoufands 
of  idolaters,  and  continued  his  impetu 
ous  career  till  at  length  oppofition  peafed 
before  him,  and  the  fanguinary  doctrines 
of  his  pretended  prophet  were  finally 
eftabliihed  on  the  ruins  of  the  milder  fa- 
perftitipn  of  Brama. 

?{cu;  fi"fu;^i    ;:u  _  c/ld^au  :'&2  Lti£    :• 

Since  the  age  of  Tamerlane,  Maho- 
metanifm  has  been  uniformly  the  religion 
of  the  government  of  India :  the  Gen- 
toos,  however,  are  ftill  faid  to  exceed  in 

number 
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number  the  Mahometans  in  the  propor 
tion  of  ten  to  one  *,  and  to  retain  at  this 
day  an  originality  of  character,  which 
neither  the  fudden  violence  of  conqueft, 
nor  the  flow  operations  of  time  have  in 
any  confiderable  degree  effaced. 

The  religious  creed  of  the  Gentoos  is 
a  fyftem  of  the  moft  barbarous  idolatry. 
They  acknowledge,  indeed,   one  fupreme 
God  :    yet  innumerable   are  the  fubordi- 
nate  deities  whom  they  worfhip  -,  and  in 
numerable   alfo  are  the  vices  and  follies 
which  they  afcribe   to    them.      With   a 
blindnefs  which  has  ever  been  found  in- 
feparable  from  Polytheifm,  they  adore  as 
the  attributes    of  their  gods  the  weak- 
neffes  and  paffions  which  deform  and  dif- 
grace  human  nature;    and  their  worfhip 
is  in  many  refpecls  not  unworthy  of  the 
deities  who  are  the  objects  of  it.     The 
favour  of  beings  which  have  no  exiftence 
but  in  the  imagination  of  the  fuperftitious 
cnthuiiaft,  is  conciliated  by  fenfelefs  ce- 

*  See  Orme's  Hiftory  of  Indoftan. 
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remonies  and  unreafonable  mortifications  j 
by  ceremonies  which  cpnfume  the  time 
which  fhould  be  dedicated  to  the  active 
and  focial  duties;  and  by  mortifications 
which  ftrike  at  the  root  of  every  lawful 
and  innocent  enjoyment.  What  indeed 
£hall  we  think  of  a  religion,  which  fup- 
pofes  £he  expiation  of  fins  to  confift  in 
penances,  than  which  fancy  cannot  fug- 
geft  any  thing  more  rigorous  and  abfurd  ; 
in  fitting  or  Handing  whole  years  in  one 
unvaried  pofture ;  in  carrying  the  heavieft 
loads,  or  dragging  the  mpft  weighty 
chains ;  in  expofing  the  naked  body  {o  the 
fcorching  fun ;  and  in  hanging  with  the 
head  downward  before  the  fierceft  an4 
mod  intolerable  fire  ? 

But  it  were  endlefs  to  dwell  on  all  their 
fupcrftitious  rites.  The  following,  which 
has  been  frequently  confirmed  to  us  with 
out  prejudice  and  without  defign,  is  alone 
fufficient  to  awaken  every  tender  feeling 
of  our  hearts,  and  to  incite  us  to  the  ex 
ertion  of  every  effort  which  may  tend  to 
wean  the  minds  of  this  unenlightened 

people 
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people  from  practices  fo  impious  and  in-, 
human.  It  will  eafily  be  imagined,  that 
I  allude  to  that  moil  cruel  cuftom,  by 
which  the  wiie  of  the  Gentoo  is  induced 
tp  burn  herfelf  on  the  pile  which  con- 
fumes  the  afhes  of  her  hufband j  a  cuf- 
tpm,  if  not  abfolutely  enjoined  by  her  re 
ligion,  yet  at  leaft  fo  far  recommended  by 
it,  as  to  render  the  breach  of  it,  in  fome 
cafes,  fubjedl  to  the  utmoft  ignominy  and 
deteftation. 

The  facls  which  I  have  recited,  as  well 
as  many  others  of  equal  importance,  are 
too  well  known  to  be  denied.  From 
thefe  alone  every  humane  heart  will  at 
once  infer  the  neceflity  of  endeavouring 
to  fubftitute  the  pure  and  rational  religion 
of  Jefus  in  the  place  of  a  creed  fo  mock 
ing  to  our  reafon,  and  to  our  finer  fenli- 
t  ili  ties. 

Happily,  however,  there  are  circum- 
ftances  which  feem  favourable  to  fuch  an 
attempt.  For,  that  natural  fagacity  which 

is 
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is  the  national  t:hara<£ieriftic  of  the  Gen- 
toos,  the  auftere  and  abftemious  life  which 
they  lead,  the  gentlenefs  and  ferenity  of 
their  temper,  their  belief  of  a  future  ftate, 
and  the  idea  of  one  fupreme  God,  which 
mixes  even  with  the  worfhip  of  their  fub- 
prdinate  deities  ;  all  ieem  to  afford  a  ra 
tional  ground  for  us  to  expedt  their  con- 
yerlion. 

But  in  what  manner  muft  we  proceed 
in  this  interefting  and  moft  arduous  pro- 
jed:  ?  Have  not  fchemes  of  religious  re 
formation  been  planned  with  plaufible  ap 
pearances  in  all  ages  ;  and  in  all  have  they 
not  been  foiled  by  real  and  ftubborn  dif 
ficulties  ?  Are  not  the  moft  approved  rea- 
fonings,  and  the  moft  glowing  eloquence, 
defeated  by  ignorance  or  obftinacy  in  thole 
who  are  to  be  taught  ?  Has  not  the  in- 
difcretion  or  rafhnefs  of  the  teacher,  in 
too  many  inftances,  entirely  counteracted 
his  benevolence,  however  iincere,  and  his 
activity,  however  unwearied  ?  Let  us  not 
be  difcouraged  by  thefe  general  com- 
6  plaints. 
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plaints,  from  taking  a  large  and  exact 
view  of  the  particular  queftion  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  examine. 

The  awful  fubjects  of  religion  are  to 
be  treated  differently  in  different  circum- 
ftances.  Some  there  are,  whofe  minds 
are  enlightened  by  fcience,  enlarged  by 
long  and  extenfive  intercourfe  with  the 
world,  and  invigorated  by  habits  of  pro 
found  and  intenfe  meditation  :  the  faith  of 
fuch  men  will  be  unfhaken,  and  their  de 
votion  will  be  ardent,  not  from  the  aid 
of  .external  forms,  but  by  iilent  and  fecret 
adoration  of  the  Deity,  and  by  deep  re 
flection  upon  the  moft  extenfive  and  ab- 
ftradled  truths  of  religion,  both  natural 
and  revealed.  But  it  would  be  vifionary 
and  dangerous  to  expect  the  fame  beneficial 
effects  among  perfons  of  talents  lefs  cul 
tivated,  and  of  views  lefs  extenfive.  Ex 
perience  tells  us,  that  with  the  bulk  of 
mankind  fome  caution  is  neceffary  in  the 
fete&ion  of  topics  adapted  to  their  appre- 
henfion,  and  that  much  fagacity  muft  be 

employed 
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employed  in  the  ufe  of  all  thofe  collateral 
and    external    expedients    which   are     io 
awaken  their    attention,   and  to  direct  it 
when  awakened,  to  proper  objefts.  When 
therefore  Chriftiaruty  is  attempted  to  be 
propagated  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eaft,  the  attention  of  thofe  to  whom  we 
preach  it,  muft  be  confined  to  dodrines 
fyftematically  inculcated,   and  to  a  ritual 
punctually  obferved.     We  muft  not  leave 
the  great   truths   of  falvation  fluctuating 
with    wild  uncertainty  in  the   minds  of 
thofe  who  embrace   them.      To  under- 
ftandings    which    have   recently   emerged 
from  the  groffeft  fuperftition,  we  muft  not 
commit   the  talk  of  appointing  for  them*- 
Jelves  the  modes  of  conciliating  the  divine 
favour  by  humble  fupplication  and  fervent 
thankfgiving.     There   is    fomething    at- 
traCtive,  we  know,  in  the  regularity  and 
decency    of  prescribed    forms ;    there   is 
fomething  highly  inftmctive  and  perfqa,- 
five  in  the  plain nefs  and  preciiion  of  doc 
trines  methodically  propofed  to   the  un- 
derftanding.     But  in  the  manner  of  pre 
paring 
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paring  thefe  doctrines  and  thcie  forms  lies 
the  chief  difficulty  we  have  to  contend 
with :  and  it  muft  be  confefled,  that 
Chriftian  churches  have  often  brought 
difgrace  upon  the  general  caufe  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  by  an  extravagant  and  undiftin- 
guifhing  attachment  to  their  own  peculiar 
tenets,  and  favourite  ceremonies.  They 
have  fuppofed  the  followers  of  other 
fyftems  equally  able  to  comprehend 
what  habit  has  familiarized,  and  equally 
difpofed  to  adopt  what  convidion  has  en 
deared  to  themfelves. 

The  efforts  of  miflionaries,  whom 
the  policy  or  the  zeal  of  the  Romifli 
church  may  have  hitherto  employed,  have 
fometimes  incurred  the  contempt  of 
the  Infidel,  and  fometimes  provoked  the 
indignation  of  the  Philofopher.  They 
have  been  marked  rather  by  eagernefs  to 
multiply  converts,  than  by  ability  to  pro 
mote  the  real  happinefs  of  thofe  that  were 
converted.  They  appear  to  have  fubfti- 
tuted  one  fpecies  of  fuperftition  for  an 
other  r 
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other  ^  to  have  darkened  the'underftand- 
ing  with  error  j  and  to  have  poifoned  the 
heart  with  bigotry. 

But   the   advocates   of  found   and  ra 
tional    Chriftianity   will    not   be   expofed 
to  thefe  formidable  imputations.     What 
ever    fpecious    and    refined    fpeculations 
may   fuggeft,    upon    the     natural    plian 
cy   of  the  human  mind  in  receiving,  and 
on  its  natural  firmnefs  in  retaining  reli 
gious  impreffions,   experience  is  our  fafeft 
guide  in  dealing  with  the  mafs  of  man 
kind,    who  are  prone  to  run  into  the  moft 
oppolite  extremes ;  to  be  fometimes  fickle, 
and  fometimes  obftinate  j    fluggifh  in  one 
moment,  and,    in  the   next,    precipitate. 
Our  regulations  muft  therefore,  be  adapt 
ed  to  the  real  rweaknejfes  as  well  as  capa 
cities  of  thofe  whom  we  would  -inftrudt. 
Some  fpecific  dodtrines,    as  I  before  ob- 
ferved,   muft  be  taught,  and  fome  parti 
cular  ceremonies  muft  be  recommended: 
we  muft  intereft  the  imagination,  whilft 
we  convince   the  judgement.     But    the 

tafk 
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talk   arduous  as  it  is,    may    be  properly 
and  effectually  performed  by  a  llrid:  ad^ 
herence  to  the  genuine  and  charadteriitic 
principles  of  Proteftantifm.      The   lead-* 
ing,    the  effential,    the  molt  indubitable, 
and  the  moll  important  dodlrines  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  mult  be  propofed  to  the  ealtern 
nations  expreffed  in  the  clearelt  language, 
and  fupported  by  the  molt  luminous  ar 
guments.     When   the  errors  and   preju 
dices  of  thofe  whom  we  inltrud:,  are,  in 
fome  meafure,  fubdued  j  and  when  their 
minds  have  been  gradually  prepared  for  a 
fuller  delineation  of  evangelical  truth,  we 
may  then,  and  then  ©nly,  venture  to  pro- 
pofe  thofe  dodrines  which  are  of  a  more 
mylterious   and    recondite    nature.      We 
mull  difclofe  them  gradually,  and  with  a 
fpirit  of  the  molt  enlarged  toleration  to 
thofe  perfons,  whofe  fcruples   cannot  be 
entirely    vanquished,    and    whofe   errors 
cannot  be  at  once  removed. 

In  overcoming  the  rooted  and  favourite 
prepofleffions  of  the  Gentoos  and  Maho 
metans, 
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metans,  there,  doubtlefs,  will  be  room  for 
the  moft  accurate  difcriminarioh,  and  fof 
the  niceft  delicacy.     Their  ignorance  muft 
be  treated  with  tendernefs,  and  their  well 
meant,    though  miftaken  piety,    will  de 
mand   fome   portion   even    of   reverence^ 
Every  truth   we    communicate,    muft  be 
affifted  and  recommended  by  the  method 
in  which  it  is  tc>  be  comtnunicated.    It  muft 
carry  along  with  it  the  brighteft  and  moft 
unequivocal  evidence^  not  only  of  the  firm 
convidtion  it  has  imprefled  upon  the  judg-* 
ment  of  the  -teacher,    but  of  the  amiable 
effedts    which   it  has   wrought  upon  his 
temper,  his  actions,  and  his  words. 

I  would  have  it  underftood,  that  no 
artifice,  however,  plaufible,  no  force, 
however  indirect,  (hould  be  employed 
by  proteftaiit  niiiiionaries ;  and  that 
my  wifli  is  rather  to  have  Chriftianity 
taught  as  a  true  revelation,  than  to  fee  it 
eftabliihed  fuddenly  upon  the  ruins  of  any 
faife  religion,  which  may  have  formerly 
prevailed.  By  thefe  means  we  (hall  ob* 

tain 
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tain  all    the   advantages,  which  the  Ro 
mans  enjoyed,  by  tolerating  the  cuflomary 
worihip  and  ancient  theology  of  the  na 
tions  whom  they  governed;   and  furely, 
from  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  doc 
trines  which  we  endeavour  to  difleminate, 
and  by  which  we  profefs  to  be  ourfelves 
directed,  we  (hall  Hand  a  fairer  chance  of 
making  converts,    than   a   heathen   mif- 
fionary ;  and  (hall  derive  greater  benefits 
from  thofe  who  are  converted,  than  pa- 
ganifm  could  confer  on  its  fincereft  and 
warmeft  votaries. 

Similarity  in  religious    perfuafions  cer 
tainly  enlarges  the  fphere  of  focial  inter- 
courfe ;  facilitates  the  progrefs  of  civili 
zation  3  and  invigorates  the  operations  of 
lawful   government,      This    fimilarity  It 
will  be  in  our  power  to  effeft  in  fome  de 
gree  by  judicious  and  temperate  meafures, 
in  fupporting  the  claims  of  Chriftianity 
over  the  popukr  fyftems  of  belief  that 
are  now  approved  in   the  Eaft.     Let  it, 
however,  not  be  faid,  that  tenets  fo  op- 
K  k 
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pofite  to  each  other  cannot  be  taught  with 
propriety,   or    even    with   fafety,  in   the 
fame    country.       Experience   informs   us 
that  a   Mahometan  can   obey    the  fame 
laws,  and  purfue  the  fame  civil  employ 
ments  with  the  Gentoo  :  and  doubtlefs, 
what  is  a&ually  pradtifed  by  the  profef- 
fors  of  opinions  fo  romantic  and  difcord-. 
ant,  may  be  yet  more  practicable  under 
the  mild  and  aufpicious  influence  of  the 
Gofpel.       The   energies    of  a   firm  and 
watchful  government  will  reprefs  the  fu 
rious  failles  of  zeal ;  will  proteft  all  par 
ties  indifcriminately  in  their  adherence  to 
what  they  conceive  to  be  truth;  and  at 
the  fame  time  will  gradually  prepare  their 
minds  for  an  impartial  and  ferious  difcuf- 
lion  of  fuch  evidence,  as  may  be  brought 
to  fupport  the  religion  which  really  and 
Iblcly  is  the  true* 

To  the  fcheme  here  propofed,  there, 
doubtlefs,  is  an  objection  which  a  grove 
ling  and  fordid  fpirit  of  covetoufnefs  is 

2  tOO 
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too  apt  to  cherifh.  "  At  pfefent,  it 
"  may  be  faid,  the  credulous  Maho- 
"  metan,  and  fuperftitious  Gentoo,  are 
*'  unafpiring  in  their  views>  and  trail- 
cc  able  in  their  difpolitions*  Their  opi- 
*'  nions  do  not  difturb  our  tranquillity, 
"  and  their  ceremonies  only  provoke  our 
f(  contempt.  But  if  they  fhould  here- 
"  after  fee  the  fallacy  of  the  one,  and  the 
"  abfurdity  of  the  other  :  if  they  ihould 
€(  catch  the  manly  and  active  fpirit  which 
"  diftinguifhes  the  inhabitants  of  Chriftian 
"  countries  :  if  the  bolder  exercile  of  their 
"  intelleftual  faculties  fhould  beget  a  jufter 
"  fenfe  of  their  civil  and  political  rights, 
"  what  may  be  the  effects  of  fuch  a  revo- 
"  lution  upon  us  ?  Acluated  by  nobler 
"  feelings  than  they  have  hitherto  experi- 
"  enced,  they  will  quickly  exchange  con- 
cc  fidence  for  diftruft,  and  fubmiffion  for 
<c  refiftance.  They  will  compel  us,  in  our 
"  turn,  to  drag  the  yoke  of  fervitude;  or 
"  they  will  drive  us  from  their  fliores  as 
"  a  race  of  mercilefs  ruffians,  and  in-i 
"  fatiable  plunderers." 

K  k  2  Now 
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Now  on  the  broad  and  folid  principles 
of  philanthropy  and  revelation,  I  fee  no 
thing  in  this  popular  objection  which 
ought  to  fhake  our  convidion,  or  to 
il^cken  our  activity.  A  religion  which' 
enlivens  the  induilry,  and  animates  the 
courage  of  thofe  who  profefs  it ;  which 
awakens  in  them  a  more  correct  and  more 
exquifite  fenfe  of  their  duties  as  men,  and 
their  importance  as  citizens ;  fuch  a  re 
ligion,  I  fay,  carries  with  it  many  bright 
proofs  of  its  utility  and  its  truth.  May 
we  not  then  expect  that  the  Philofopher 
will  view  the  fcheme  I  am  propofing 
with  fixed  approbation,  and  that  the 
Chriftian  will  embrace  it  with  ardent 
fondnefs  ? 

However  we  may  attempt  to  varnifh 
over  the  fadt,  the  fpirit  of  commerce  will 
often  feize,  and  often  create  opportunities 
of  rapacity;  and  in  regions  very  diftant 
from  the  feat  of  empire,  where  the  di- 
redtions  of  law  are  frequently  indiftinft, 

aud 
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and   the    reftraints  of  fhame   are  always 
feeble,    the    iron    fcourge    of   oppreffion 
will  fometimes  be  lifted  up  againfl  unpro- 
tefted   innocence,    and   confpicuous    me 
rit;    againft  ignorance  which  cannot  af- 
certain  its  privileges,  and  weaknefs  which 
cannot  affert  them.     But  furely  no  plan 
of  commerce    can    be  lafting,  and  upon 
the  whole  advantageous  ;  no  form  of  go 
vernment  can  be  venerable  or  defenfible  j 
which  excludes  mutual    truft,    and  does 
not  provide  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
parties,  who  are  concerned  with  the  one 
or  fubjedt  to   the  other.      On  the  con 
trary,  if  we  communicate   the   arts,    the 
laws,   and     the    religion    of  Europe    to 
Eaftern  nations ;   if  we    ihew   them   by 
our  works,  as  well  as  by  our  words,  that 
we  are  the  difciples   of  Jefus ;  if  we  la 
bour   both    for   their    fpiritual  and  their 
temporal  welfare ;  there  can  be  no  reafon 
to  doubt  of  an  ultimate  and  an  adequate 
reward.     They  to  whom  we  have  given 
fo  fare  an  earned  of  our  fincerity  and  of 
K  k  3  our 
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our  benevolence,  will  no  longer  view  us 
with  coldnefs  as  ftrangers,  or  with  fuf- 
picion  as  foes.  They  will  treat  us,  be- 
caufe  they  are  themfehcs  treated*  as  fellow- 
citizens  and  fellow- Chriflians ;  they  will 
ihare  with  us  in  the  common  danger,  and 
toil  with.  us.  for  the  common  intereft;  be-* 
caufe  they  will  confider  themfelves  as  par 
takers  of  the  fame  bleffings  here,  and  heirs 
of  the  fame  promifes  hereafter, 

Such  meafures  it  is  true,  may  prevent 
individuals  from  amafling  exorbitant 
wealth,,  from  revelling  in  luxurious  vo-p 
luptuoufnefs,  and  from  grafping  at  enor 
mous  dominion.  But  fuch  meafures,  evea 
if  they  tend, to. the  removal  of  thefe  out-, 
rageous  evils  alone y  are  not  unworthy  of 
our  regard^  and  they  deferve  a  yet  larger 
{hare  of  our  attention,  if,  in  confequence 
of  our  honeft  and  ftrenuous  endeavours 
to  execute  them,  the  general  harmony  of 
the  Europeans  and  Orientals  would  be 
more  effectually  fecured,  and  the  gene 
ral 
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ral   happinefs    of  both    promoted    mor$ 
fuccefsfully. 

Zealous  in  the  recommendation  of 
this  purpofe,  I  regard  not  the  co!4 
and  miftaken  policy  of  fome,  who 
would  feparate  our  religious  from  our 
civil  interefts.  This  country  has  ever 
boafted  with  equal  pride  and  juflice  the 
purity  of  its  worfhip,  and  the  excellence 
of  its  government.  The  fame  happy 
asra  gave  birth  to  each  :  out  of  the  afhes 
of  defpotifm  and  fuperftition  they  both 
&rofej  and  if  they  fall,  they  will  fall 
together.  Narrow  therefore  and  falfe  is 
that  philanthropy,  which  pretends  to  be 
folicitous  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
mankind,  while  for  their  eternal  welfare 
it  employs  no  meafures,  and  even  pro-* 
feffedly  feels  no  concern, 

In    what    better  purpofe    can   a  wife 

and       virtuous      nation      be      employ- 

£d,     than    in    propagating    its    religion, 

K  k  4  where- 
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wherelbever  its  laws  are  obeyed  ?  If  it 
leeks  to  protect,  and  not  to  impoverifh ; 
if  it  delires  to  govern,  and  not  to  enflave, 
it  will  be  equally  intent  to  diffufe  among 
its  fubjefts  the  rights  of  freedom,  and  the 

privileges  of  Chrifiianity. 
i 

And  at  what  period  in   the  hiftory  of 
our  empire  could  this  attempt  be  made, 
with  a  more  favourable  profpedt  of  fuc- 
cefs  than  at  prefent  ?  The  extreme  im 
portance  of  Indian  wealth  to  our  com 
merce,  and  the  growing  connection  be 
tween   the   principles  of  that  commerce, 
and  of  the  government  which  is  to  protedt 
it,    have  awakened  the   attention  of  the 
legiilature     to   fubjefts   equally    extenfive 
and  interefting.     The  code  which  directs 
the  belief  and   influences  the  adtions  of 
the  Hindoos,    has    been  lately   tranflated 
into  the  vernacular   language,  and    fub- 
mitted    to   the  inipe&ioh  of   public  cu- 
riofity.     Hence  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
the  long  and  clofe  connection  that  fub- 

fiits 
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fifts  between  the  religious  and  civil  laws  . 
of  the  Hindoos.     We  can  difcern  what  er 
rors  are  almoft  impregnable  to  argument, 
and  what  may  be  overcome  by  cautious 
and  well-dire&ed  oppofition.     We  Tee  in 
their  full  magnitude  the  futility  of  their  , 
traditions,   and  the  abfurdity  of  their  ce 
remonies.      We  can  mark  the  flow  and 
imperfedt    progreis    of   civilization    and 
fcience;    and  mould  therefore  be  careful 
to  make  their  future  progrefs  in  religious 
knowledge  keep  a  due  proportion  to  thofe 
improvements,  in  the  attainment  of  which 
we  are  preparing  to  affift  them  in  focial 
life.     We  cannot  indeed  fo  far  adopt  the 
policy  of  the  Romans  as  to   naturalize* 
any   part  of  their  mythology,  becaufe  all 
the  parts  of  it  are  in  all  rejpetfs  incompa 
tible  with  our  own  religion.     But  we  may 
gradually  leffen  their  reverence  for  their 
facred  records,  by  exercifing  their  faith  on 
other  more  undoubted  interpolitions  of  the 
Deity.      When  European   cuftoms   have 

*  See  Halhed's  Preface  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws. 

been 
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been  in  fome  degree  introduced  among  the 
Hindoos,  we  {hall- find  them  lefs  fblicitous 
far  the  obfervance  of  Eaftern  ceremonies. 
When:  European  fcience  has  dawned  upon 
their  minds',  we  may  fee  them  lefs  tenacious 
of  their  old    opinions.     The   aufpicious 
effects  of  our  laws  will  create  fome  kind 
of  prejudice  in  favour  of   our  religion ; 
and   when    they  find   it   fo  perfdily  ex- 
tjtipP*&G&i  the  fanguinary  and  intolerant 
fpirit  of  Mahometaniffn,    they  may   by 
d6gtvtfcs  be :  brought  to  liflen  to  the  evi 
dences-' by  which' it  is  ~^^  and  thq 
fahfiions   by  which  it  is  enforced.     For 
incorporating   their  laws  with  our  own, 
ws  have  formed  a  plan,   the  completion 
of- which  is  likely  to  do  honour  to  our 
national  policy  and  national  magnanimity, 
if  -  we-  mean  only  to  exempt  the  inha- 
of  the    Eaft  from  temporary,  in- 
comrenience  and  oppreffion  ;  if  we  do  not 
intend    to    exalt    them    gradually  in  the 
leak  of  focial  creatures ;  if  we  exert  no 
endeavours    for   enlarging   the   fphere   of 

their 
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their  future  fpeculation  and  moral 
provement,  we  {hall  leave  ths  work  fhame- 
fully  imperfeft;  and  fubftitute,  I  fear, 
felfifh  cunning  for  genuine  and  enlarged 
wifdom.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  refined 
ipecies  of  mockery  to  hold  out  the  bleff- 
ings  of  a  free  and  equitable  government, 
to  thofe  who  are  too  ignorant  to  un^ 
derfland,  and  too  languid  to  enjoy 
them. 

Such  is  the  favourable  pofture  of  af 
fairs  in  the  Eaft,  and  fuch  the  affiftance 
which  our  political  fyftems  may  there 
give  to  the  propagation  of  religious 
truth.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  our- 
felves,  we  {hall  perceive  many  ftriking 
difcriminations  of  the  prefent  age,  which, 
under  judicious  direction,  may  not  be 
difadvantageous  to  the  caufe  of  Chrif- 
tianity.  A  fpirit  of  adventure  is  gone 
forth  among  us;  a  fpirit  of  experi-, 
ment:  it  has  infecSed  our  philofophy, 
our  religion,  and  our  politics.  It  has 
perplexed  vulgar  minds  in  the  mazes 

of 
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of  error  and  abfurdity,  and  hurried 
away  men  of  the  brighteft  faculties 
into  the  dangerous  extremes  of  fubtlety 
and  refinement. 

Let  us  apply  this  refllefs  principle  to  a 
labour  of  more  general  importance,  and 
more  obvious  utility  :  let  us  prefent  a  no 
bler  fcheme  for  its  contemplation,  and  a 
worthier  objefl:  for  its  exertions.  No 
longer  bufied  in  fruitlefs  projects,  and 
groundlefs  theories,  let  us  apply  it,  where 
it  will  be  attended  with  pra<ftical  advant 
age,  in  converting  and  enlightening  our 
colonies  in  the  Eaft. 

Gratitude,  companion,  patriotifm,  and 
above  all,  the  yet  nobler  principle  of 
Chriflian  charity,  call  loudly  on  us  to 
communicate  to  others  the  bleffings  which 
we  ourfelves  enjoy ;  to  publifh  the  glad 
tidings  of  lalvation  among  thofe  nations 
that  now  fit  in  darknefs,  aliens  from 
Chrift,  and  ftrangers  to  the  covenant  of 
grace :  and  while  we  declare  to  the  fa- 
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vage  of  America  the  joys  and  glories  of 
everlafting  life,  let  us  lead  alfo  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Brama,  and  the  follower  of 
Mahomet,  from  the  error  of  their  ways, 
into  the  glorious  light  of  the  gofpel  of 
peace. 

To   Omnifcience  only  are  known  the 
times  and  the  feafons.     We  cannot  thwart 
the  real  purpofes  of  Heaven  by  deliberate 
perverfenefs  or  prepofterous  diligence.    But 
the  wifli  to  forward  them  is  always  meri 
torious ;   the  attempt,*  if  conduced  with 
prudence  and  with  firmnefs,  will  procure  us 
ibme  reward ;  and  furely,   if  in  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  the  Deity  con 
veys  temporal   happinefs    by   the   agency 
of  his   creatures,     that    agency   becomes 
more  fplendid  and  more  important,  when- 
it  is   wifely  and  generotifly  employed  in 
promoting  their  eternal  welfare.     Though 
our  powers  and  our  efforts  in  carrying  on 
the  fcheme  I  am  now  recommending  to 
you  into  execution,  fhould  be  for  a  time 
ineffectual,  the  day  will  affuredly  come, 
1  when 
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when   others  iliall  accomplifh  what   we 
may  attempt  in  vain  ;  when  all  the  re 
ligions  of  the  earth  fhall  be  changed  into 
the  worfhip  of  the  one  true  God  $  when 
not  only  the  Mahometan  and  Hindoo,  but 
every  nation  and  every  kindred  fliall  bow 
the  knee  at  the  name  of  JESUS ;  and  when 
Chriftian  charity,  like  its  almighty  Au 
thor,  (hall  finally  fubdue  all  things  unto 
itfelf. 
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P.  50.  1.  13.  The  fafl  we  cannot  difpiite, 
where  we  are  utterly  unable  to  ajfign  the  final 
cauje^\  There  is  nothing  more  myfterious  in 
this  fact,  than  in  many  other  occurrences  and 
difpenfations  of  divine  providence  :  and  it  re 
flects  no  more  difhenour  on  the  moral  attri 
butes  of  the  Deity  than  other  evils  that  infi 
nite  wifdom  daily  permits  to  take  place  in  the 
world.  Ignorant  minds  are  apt  to  be  biafTed 
by  outward  events,  and  often  decide  on  the 
merits  of  a  caufe  by  the  fuccefs  which  attends 
it,  abftradtedly  from  thofe  confederations  which 
a  wife  man  will  always  take  into  the  account, 
in  order  to  determine  on  the  nature  of  that 
fuccefs,  its  means,  and  its  end.  In  the  cafe 
of  particular  peribns  this  falfe  mode  of  reafon- 
ing  is  very  common.  We  find  it  in  the  mouth 
of  Bildad,  when  he  would  infer  the  difplea- 
fure  of  God  againil  the  patriarch  of  Uz  from 
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the  calamities  which  had  befallen  him.  If 
tbou  tvert  pure  and  upright,  furely  now  be  would 
awake  for  tbee,  and  make  the  habitation  of  thy 
righteoufnefs  profperoits.  Casciiius,  in  his  ce 
lebrated  difpute  with  Odtavius,  could  not 
conceive  that  the  God,  "  the  folitary  God" 
of  the  Jews,  as  he  denominates  him,  could 
be  Almighty,  and  yet  fufFer  his  people  to  re 
main  fo  long  in  captivity.  This  is  the  falla 
cious  conclufion  of  men,  who  judge  of  the 
divine  conduct  by  the  partial  rules  of  human 
judgment  and  experience  ;  and  think  God  to 
be  fuch  a  one  as  themfelves ;  governed  by  the 
fame  motives,  and  poffeiTed  of  the  fame  af 
fections  ;  limited  in  his  views,  and  partial  in 
his  attachments.  The  providence  of  God  re- 
fpecting  this  people,  had  an  object  in  view  of 
3.  larger  extent  and  conference  than  their 
particular  fortunes  :  and  the  profperity  and 
adverfity  of  their  church  and  Hate  were  but 
means  employed  by  infinite  wifdom  to  pro 
duce  events  of  more  univerfal  importance. 

P.  53.  1.  7.  Baal]  Baal,  the  Syrian  idol, 
for  a  time  feems  to  have  engrofied  the  devo 
tions  and  facrifices  of  the  apofiate  Israelites, 
after  Ahab  had  married  Jezebel,  the  daugh 
ter  of  Ethbaal  the  king  of  the  Zidonians. 
[  I  Kings  xvi.  30.]  The  influence  of  this 
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pernicious  example  was  fo  extenfive  and  ap 
parent,  that  the  prophet  Elijah  confidered 
himfelf  as  iingle  in  refilling  it,  and  a  folitar)* 
worfhipper  of  the  true  God.  He  was  indeed 
miilaken  :  but  the  degeneracy  muft  have  been 
almoft  univerfal,  to  have  occafioned  the  ex 
clamation  which  he  made  :  and  thofe  whom 
God  had  preferved  from  the  idolatrous  con 
tagion  of  the  times,  certainly  bore  but  a  very 
fmall  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
who  were  infedted  with  the  moft  inveterate 
fpecies  of  it.  i  Kings  xix.  14,  18. 

P.  54,  1.  ii.  Nor  did  the  introduction  of 
Cbriftianlty  into  the  world,  &V.]  The  influence 
of  the  gofpel  is  of  a  moral  nature-  It  does 
not  break  in  on  the  conilitution  of  the  human 
mind  by  any  neceffitating  and  irrefiflible 
power.  Men  are  left  to  judge  of  its  nature 
and  qualities  by  the  common  lights  of  the 
underftanding ;  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
will  to  refill  its  evidence.  If  the  faculties 
were  controuled  by  its  force,  there  could  be 
no  merit  in  yielding  to  its  influence.  It  would 
ceale  to  be  a  moral  means  of  converfion,  if 
it  left  no  exercife  for  the  judgment,  and  no 
choice  for  the  will.  As  fo  much  depends  on 
a  man's  own  conduct,  in  order  to  conflitute 
him  a  moral  agent,  a  fubjedt  of  rewards  and 
*  A  %  punifh- 
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punifhments,  we  cannot  conceive  any  fcheme 
that  would  neceffarily  prevent  the  admiffion, 
and,  in  fome  fituations,  the  prevalence  of  er 
ror,  without  a  total  alteration  in  the  plan  of 
moral  government.  The  faculties  that  may 
be  employed  to  a  good  purpofe,  are  liable  tq 
be  perverted  to  a  bad  one.  Divine  wifdom 
from  time  to  time  corrects  and  reltrains  the 
abufes  that  arife  from  their  mifmanageinent : 
but  to  prevent  them  altogether,  would  require 
fuch  a  perpetual  intervention  of  a  miraculous 
power,  and  fuch  a  conftant  bias  irrefiflibly 
preponderating  over  the  mind,  a§  wpuld  de 
flroy  the  very  defign  of  the  gofpel,  which  is 
intended  to  produce  a  voluntary  fervice  by 
moral  motives  ;  and  not  a  neceffary  effect  by 
a  containing  and  irrefiftible  impulfe. 

P.  56.  1.  15.  fhus  Joe  foretold;  and  the 
event  ju/lrjied  the  prediction."]  That  the  church 
was  even  in  the  earlieft  periods  infefted  with 
herefies  of  the  moft  pernicious  kind,  cannot 
be  denied.  The  apoflles  themfelves  complain 
of  fefiafies  who  attempted  to  feduce  the  ig 
norant  and  unwary  by  various  artifices  and 
impofitions,  fuited  to  the  various  humours  and 
prejudices  of  thofe  whom  it  was  their  aim  to 
pervert.  The  primitive  fathers  found  the 
fubjedh  of  complaint  and  remonftrance  flill 

more 
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more  numerous  and  alarming  :  and  they  in- 
creafed  with  the  increafmg  fortunes  of  the 
church.  The  heretics  were  fo  numerous,  and 
the  tenets  they  laboured  to  difleminate  were 
fo  very  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  the  gol- 
pel  in  the  time  of  Juftin  Martyr,  that  he 
compofed  a  fet  treatife  in  anfwer  to  them, 
which  unfortunately  has  lhared  the  fate  of 
many  other  excellent  treatifes,  the  names  of 
which  have  only  efcaped  the  wreck  of  time* 
[Moflmm,  vol.  ii* 'p.  152,  153-]  The  elabo 
rate  work  of  Irenaeus  experienced  a  better 
fate.  It  is  a  melancholy  monument  of  the 
perverfenefs  of  the  human  underftanding,  when 
it  fuflers  itfelf  to  be  deluded  by  novelties, 
"and,  inilead  of  following  the  form  of  found 
words  delivered  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  proudly 
purfues  its  own  inventions  with  only  fancy  for 
its  guide.  But  the  early  prevalence  of  error, 
fo  far  from  diminifhing  the  credit  of  the  gof- 
pel,  tends  rather  to  eftabliih  ins  authority ;  as 
it  confirms  the  predictions  of  that  divine  ora 
cle  by  whom  it  was  delivered  to  the  world. 

P..  58.  1.  9.  It  appears  then,  as  well  from 
experience  that  error  often  dees,  &c.j  Errors 
muft  arife  as  long  as  men  are  free.  Nor  do 
they  only  arife  from  the  moral  conilitution  of 
free  agents ;  but  from  the  particular  defign- 
*  A  3  ation 
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ation  of  divine  providence.  God  makes  ufe 
of  evil  inftruments  to  effed:  a  good  purpofe. 
He  puts  fuch  reftraints  on  wicked  and  erro 
neous  men;  fo  over-rules  their  conduct,  fo 
counteracts  and  checks  their  proceedings,  that 
they  may  not  infringe  on  the  {landing  laws  of 
his  kingdom,  and  derange  the  general  plan  of 
his  providence.  As  Individuals  they  are  cri 
minal;  but  confidered  in  a  more  extenfive 
light,  their  conduct  is  ultimately  beneficial. 
We  find  that  errors  were  permitted  under  the 
Mofaic  inflitution  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the 
Apoftle  alledges  for  their  permiffion  under  the 
Chriflian.  Compare  Deut.  xiii.  i,  &c.  with 
I  Cor.  ii.  19. 

P.  64.  1.  2.  Among  the  bifoops,  &c/J  The 
want  even  of  a  knowledge  of  the  common  ru 
diments  of  literature  was  fo  general  among 
the  higher  ecclefiaflics  of  thofe  times,  that  it 
was  fcarcely  deemed  difgraceful  to  acknow 
ledge  it.  In  the  adts  of  the  councils  of  Ephe- 
fus  and  Chalcedon,  many  examples  occur, 
where  fubfcriptions  are  to  be  found  in  this 
form  :  /,  fuch  a  one,  have  fubfcribed  by  the 
hand  of  fuch  a  one,  becaufe  I  cannot  write.  And 
fuch  a  bifhcp  having  faid  that  he  could  not  write, 
I,  whofe  name  is  underwritten,  have  fubfcribed 
for  him. 

P.  63. 
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P.  68.  1.  10.  Ibe  veryeflence  of  Chrijlianity 
was  lofty  &:c.]  No  reprefentation  can  convey 
flronger  ideas  of  the  melancholy  flate  of  re 
ligion  in  the  yth  century,  than  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  character  of  a  good  Chriftian  as 
drawn  at  that  period  by  St.  Eligius,  or  Eloi, 
bifhop  of  Noyon. 

"  Bonus  Chriftanus  eft  qui  ad  ecclefiam 
"  frequenter  venit,  et  oblationem,  quse  in 
"  altari  Deo  offeratur,  exhibet ;  qui  de  fruc- 
"  tibus  fuis  non  guftat,  nifi  prius  Deo  ali- 
"  quid  offerat  ;  qui  quoties  fan&se  folenni* 
"  tates  adveniunt,  ante  dies  plures  caftitatern 
"  etiam  cum  propria  uxore  cuftodit,  ut  fecura 
tf  confcientia  Domini  altare  accedere  poflit ; 
"  qui  poflremo  fymbolum,  vel  orationem  do- 
"  minicam  memoriter  tenet.  Redimite  ani- 
"  -mas-  veftras  de  poena  dum  habetis  in  potef- 
"  tate  remedia  ;  oblationes  et  decimas  eccle* 
"  fiis  afFerte  ;  luminaria  fanctis  locis,  juxta 
66  quod  habetis,  exhibete  ;  ad  ecclefiam  quo* 
"  que  frequentius  convenite ;  fanctorum  pa* 
«  trocinia  humiliter  expetite  :  quod  fi  obfer- 
"  vaveritis,  fecuri  in  die  judicii  ante  tribunal 
"  asterni  judicis  venientes,  dicetis,  Da,  Do- 
«  mine,  quia  dedimus.J>  Mojb.  vol.  ii.p.  22. 

P.  69.  1.  15*     Even  the  fancied  remains  of 

ik-at  croJL~]    A  veneration  for  the  crofs  very 
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early  poffeffed  the  minds  of  the  primitive 
Chriflians ;  and  was  afterwards  carried  into  all 
the  extremes  of  abfurd  and  puerile  fuperfti- 
tion.  Its  allegorical  reference  was  magnified 
into  a  real  virtue :  and  what  the  apoftles  fpoke 
of  under  the  form  of  a  metaphorical  fymbol 
became  in  time  an  object  of  devotion,  and 
was  made  ufe  of  as  an  actual  charm* 

Ibid.  1.  1 8.  The  Images  of  the  faints  who  had 
laboured  to  diffemlnateJ\  The  earlier  Chriflians 
reprobated  every  fpecies  of  image-wormip  in 
the  ftrongeft  language;  and  fome  of  them  em 
ployed  the  force  of  ridicule  to  great  advan 
tage  in  order  to  expofe  its  abfurdity.  When 
the  Emprefs  Confiantia  defired  Eufebius  to 
fend  her  the  image  of  Jefus  Chrift,  he  ex- 
poflulated  with  her  on  the  impropriety  and 
abfurdity  of  her  requifition  in  the  following 
very  ftriking  words,  "  What  kind  of  image 
*c  of  Chrift  does  your  imperial  Majefty  wifli 
<f  to  have  conveyed  to  you  ?  Is  it  the  image 
"  of  his  real  and  immutable  nature ;  or  is  it 
cc  that  which  he  affumed  for  our  fakes,  when 
"  he  was  veiled  in  the  form  of  a  fervant  ? 
"  With  refpecl  to  the  former,  I  prefume. 
"  you  are  not  to  learn,  that  no  man  hath 
"  known  the  Son,  but  the  Father ;  neither  hath 
"  any  wan  known  the  Father,  but  the  Son  ;  and 
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f(  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  ki#u 
"  But  you  afk  for  the  image  of  Chrift  whea 
<c  he  appeared  in  human  form,  clothed  in  a 
"  body  fimilar  to  our  awn.  Let  me  inform 
'•'  you,  that  that  body  is  nowblended  with  the 
"  glory  of  the  Deity  ;  and  all-  that  was  m,or- 
*c  tal  in  it,  is  abforbed  in  life." 

P.  74.  1.  19.  //  of  courfe  admitted  an  almojl 
endlefs  variety  of  religious  opinions.}  Vide  Sha- 
reilani  apud  Poc.  Specim.  Hift.  Arabum> 
p.  136. 

P.  75.  1.  5.  Many  of  them  efc aped  hither,  as 
to  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  dreadful  calamities , 
which  the  juft  vengeance  of  God  infilled  on  their 
nation.'}  Vide  Mil'lii  DiiTert.  de  Mohammed- 
ifmo  ante  Mohammedem,  p.  43. 

Ibid.  1.  1 1 .  That  fefi  which  was  diftivguified 
by  the  title  of  Jacobites. ~]  The  Jacobites- took 
their  denomination  from  one  Jacob,  a  Syrian, 
\vho  began  to  diiTeminate  his  dodrrines  in  the 
Eaft  about  the  clofe  of  the  (ixth  century.  His 
feel:  are  fometimes  diilinguiilied  by  the  name 
of  Monophyfites,  the  progeny  of  the  Euty- 
chians,  who  afferted  \kfrfingk  nature  of  Chrift 
in  oppofition  to  the  orthodox,  who  maintained 
that  his  nature  was  twofold,  human  and  di 
vine.  The  Neftorians,  in  avoiding  this  er 
ror,  ran  into  the  contrary  extreme.  In  order 

to 
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to  fnpport  his  twofold  nature,  they  alfo  di 
vided  the  perfon  of   Chrift    into   two.     The 
Athanafians  guard   their  creed  againft  both 
thefe  errors  by  maintaining  that  Chrift  is  in 
nature  tzvo,  but  in  perfon  one:   and  illuftratd 
the  union  by  that  of  the  foul  and  body  in  the 
human  conftitution.     The  plea  of  difficulty, 
and  even  incomprehenfibility,  may  be  urged 
in  one  cafe  as  well  as  in  another.     The  diffi* 
culty  in  the  former  is  greater,  becaufe  the 
fubjedt  is  of  a  higher  degree.     But  if  man 
is  a  myftery  to  man,  can   we  by  fearcking  find 
out  God? 

Ibid.  1.  17.  Idolatry.']  For  a  full  and  par 
ticular  account  of  the  various  objects  which 
ihared  the  devotions  of  the  idolatrous  Arabs, 
fee  Poc.  Spec.  p.  89,  &c.  Sale's  Prelim. 
Difc.  edit.  4to.  p.  17.  Hottinger,  Hift. 
Orient,  p.  228,  &c. 

Ibid.  1.  1 8.  The  predominant  fpedes  appears  to 
loave  been  that  of  the  Sabians.~]  See  Poc.  Spec. 
p.  138 — 143.  Sale's  Prelim.  Difc.  p.  14. 
Thofe  who  are  deiirous  of  obtaining  a  more 
exadt  knowledge  of  the  Sabian  principles  and 
worfhip,  may  confult  Hyde,  Rel.  vet.  Perf. 
p.  128.  D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  p.  726.. ...Hot 
tinger,  Hift.  Oriental,  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  Pri- 
deaux's  Connect,  part  i.  book  iii. 

P.  76. 
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P.  76.  1.  7.  The  religion  of  the  Magi  bad 
likewife  found  its  way,  and  obtained  an  ejlablifi- 
went  among  feme  of  their  tribes.']  See  Poc. 
Spec,  p,  146.  Every  important  particular 
concerning  this  religion  has  been  elaborately 
inveftigated,  and  clearly  explained  by  the 
learned  Hyde  in  his  Rel.  vet.  Perf.  and  alib 
by  iPrideaux,  Conned,  part  i.  book  iv. 

P.  77.  1.  18.  With  the  Jew  he  maintained  tht 
infpiration  of  Mofes.~]  Sale's  Koran,  p.  407. 
edit.  410. 

Ibid.  1.  21.  With  the  Chriflian  he  admitted 
the  divine  miffion  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  the  truth 
of  the  gofpel.']  Koran,  p.  30.  35.  41.  Reland. 
de  Relig.  Moham.  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  Elmacin, 
Hift.  Sarac.  p.  3. 

Ibid.  1.  24.  He  even  attempted  to  found  his 
own  pretenfions  on  the  preceding  revelations  of 
Mofes  and  Chrijl.']  Koran,  p.  174.  133,  449- 

P.  78.  1.  3.  "that  he  was  fent  to  purify  a  re 
ligion,  which  originally  came  down  from  heaven.~\ 
Vide  Millii  Differt.  de  Mohammedifmo,  Sec. 

p.  5>  6- 

Ibid.  1.  i  8.  foclofe  the  feal  of  prophecy.']  Vide 

Hottinger,  Hift.  Oriental,  p.  418. 

P.  79.  1.  5.  The  art  of  writing  had  been 
known  and  prattifed  by  their  countryman  Job, 
and  by  the  tribe  of  Hawyar,  &c.J  The  Ham- 

yaritic 
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yaritic  charafter  was  probably  of  very  high  an 
tiquity.  It  was  intricate  and  perplexed,  mak 
ing  no  regular  diilinftion  betwixt  the  different 
letters,  from  whence  perhaps  it  had  the  name 
of  Al  Mofnad.  Moramer  Ebn  Morra  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  the  Arabic  cha- 
radter,  not  many  years  before  the  birth  of 
Mahomet.  The  letters  invented  by  Moramer 
were,  however,  rude  and  imperfedt,  fimilar 
to,  or  perhaps  the  fame  with  thofe  which  are 
called  Curie,  and  which  are  often  found  on 
ancient  monuments  in  the  Eaft.  The  elegant 
and  beautiful  character  now  in  ufe  arnongft 
the  Arabs,  was  formed  from  the  invention  of 
Moramer,  by  Ebn  Moklah,  almoft  300  years 
after  Mahomet,  and  finally  brought  to  perfec 
tion  by  AH  Ebn  Bowab  in  the  following  cen 
tury.  Vide  Ebn  Chalican  apud  Poc.  Spec. 

P-  155— 159- 

Ibid,  1.  9.  The  reft  of  the  Arabs  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  ibis  ufeful  art.~]  Ebn  Chali 
can  aflerts,  that  at  the  firft  publication  of  the 
Koran,  there  could  not  be  found  in  the  whole 
country  of  Yemen  one  fingle  perfon  who 
could  read  or  write  Arabic.  Vide  Poc.  Spec. 
p.  156. 

Ibid.  1.  n.  fb.ofe  of  Mecca  in  particular 
were  peculiarly  $$ingu\fbtd  as  ignorant  and  il 
literate, 
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literate,  even  to  a  proverb.]  The  inhabitants  of 
Mecca  were  called  the  illiterate,  in  oppofition 
to  thofe  of  Medina,  who  from  their  acquaint 
ance  with  the  arts  of  reading  and  xvriting,  not 
lefs  than  from  their  being  in  poffeffion  of  a 
written  fyfiern  of  religion,  were  diflinguifhed 
by  the  title  of  the  people  of  the  book. 

Medina  was  principally  inhabited  by  Jews 
and  Chriilians ;  and  hence  Mahomet  in  his 
Koran  frequently  applies  this  title  to  Jews 
and  Chriflians  in  general.  See  Koran,  p.  y  i. 
158,  &c. 

P.  80.  I.  1 6,  Many  of  them  abfolutely  denied 
the  pofflbilily  of  a  future  fiat  e  of  exiftence.~\  There 
were  forne  amongfl  the  Arabs  who  denied  both 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  a  future  refur- 
region  ;  afcribjng  the  origin  of  the  univerfe 
to  what  they  call  nature,  and  referring  its  final 
difiblution  to  the  effedb  of  time.  Others, 
though  they  admitted  a  creation,  yet  totally 
rejeded  every  idea  of  a  refurredion  of  the 
dead.  Vide  Shareflan.  apud  Poc.  Spec. 

P-  134- 

P.  8 1.  1.  5.  Should  again  be  called  into  ex 
igence ',  &c.]  Vide  Poc.  Specim.  ubi  fupra, 
Millii  DirTert.  i.  de  Moham.  p.  14. 

Ibid.  1.  22.    And  believed  that  even  the  anl- 
dS}  &ce]  Pocock,  on  the  authority  of  Al 

7  Jauhari, 
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Jauhari,  Ebno'l  Athir,  Shareftani,  and  other 
Arabic  authors,  relates  a  fingular  cuftom 
which  prevailed  among  fome  of  the  Arabians, 
of  tying  a  camel  over  the  grave  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  where  it  was  left  to  perifh  without 
food  ;  left  its  mailer  Ihould  fuffer  the  difgrace 
of  walking  on  foot  in  another  world. 

P.  83.  1.  3.     A  felicity  conjtftmg  only  of  pure 
and  fpiritual  pleafure,   would  have  been  too  re 
fined  for  the  grofs  and  fenfual  conceptions  of  the 
uncivilized    tribes   of  Arabia.      Gardens   fairer 
than  thai  of  Eden,  watered  by  a  th ouf and  Jlr earns 
and  enlivened  by  the  blooming  beauties  of  para- 
dife,  Jeemed  better  calculated  to  excite  their  de- 
fires,  and  to  engage  their  'attention."]    Mr.  Bayle, 
with  his  well  known   rage  for  paradox    and 
with  the  difplay  of  his  ufual  acutenefs,  con 
troverts  this   pofition,  and  afferts%  that  the 
Chriftian  do&rine  of   a  future    Itate   is  far 
more   alluring  to  the   unchafte   and  fenfual 
rhan  the  Mahometan. 

,  But  we  reply,  that  the  influence  of  fa 
vourite  objeds  diftinctly  conceived  as  to  their 
reality,  their  power  of  pleafing,  and  their 
precife  degree  of  augmentation,  would  in  de 
praved  minds  certainly  overpower  the  efficacy 
©f  thofe  indiftinfl:  ideas  which  Chriftianity  ex- 


Article  Mahomet,  Note  M. 

Cites 
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cites  concerning  the  joys  of  futurity.  Even 
the  growing  and  unlimited  magnitude  of  the 
happinefs  propofed  by  the  gofpel,  would  have 
lefs  luftre  in  the  imagination,  and  lefs  efficacy 
upon  the  will  than  corporeal  pleafures  of 
which  the  defire  is  fharpened  by  partial  anti 
cipation. 

The  experience  of  every  day  proves,  that 
the  eflimation  we  put  upon  objects  is  rarely 
proportioned  to  their  intrinfic  or  to  their  com 
parative  worth.  All  happinefs  is  indeed  re 
lative,  not  merely  to  the  capacity  of  an  intel 
ligent  being,  but  to  his  defires  ;  and  thofe  de- 
fires,  it  is  well  known,  are  influenced  by  cuf- 
tom,  by  education,  and  by  a  variety  of  caufes, 
which  miflead  both  our  opinions  and  our 
choice.  Even  good  itfelf  implies  a  fuitable- 
nefs  between  objects  and  their  appetites :  and 
therefore  in  chufing  it,  we  are  governed  by 
thofe  defires  which  are  mod  ftrong,  as  by 
thofe  objects  which  are  likely  to  give  them  the 
fulleft  and  moil  exquifite  gratification.  Mr. 
.Locke b  has  very  ably  pointed  out  the  abfur- 
dity  of  the  ancient  philofophers  in  their  difputes 
concerning  the  fummum  bonum,  as  exifting  ex- 
clufively  and  folely  in  things  internal  or  ex 
ternal,  in  wealth  or  fenfuality,  in  virtue  or 

b  On  Human  ynderftanding,  book  ii.  chap.  xxi.  fe&.  55. 

6  con- 
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contemplation.  "  For  as  pleafant  taftes  de- 
"  pend  not  on  the  things  themfelves,  but 
*<  their  agreeablenefs  to  this  or  that  particular 
€f  palate,  wherein  there  is  great  variety  ;  fq 
"  the  greatefl  happinefs  confifls  in  the  having 
"  thofe  things  which  produce  the  greatefl 
"  pleafure,  and  in  the  abfence  of  thofe  which 
"  caufe  any  diflurbance,  any  pain  :  now  thefe 
«  to  different  men  are  very  different  things." 

Thus  we  may  account  for  the  diverfities  of 
o-ood  among  beings  who  are  of  different  fpe- 
cies,  and  thofe  who  are  of  the  fame.  The 
enjoyments  of  men  have  no  attractions  to  a 
brute,  becaufe  he  cannot  attain  them ;  and 
becaufe  he  does  not  comprehend  them.  The 
enjoyments  of  a  virtuous  man  have  fcarcely 
any  attractions  among  the  vicious,  becaufe  they 
place  their  happinefs  in  gratifications  of  an 
other  kind ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  little  pur- 
pofe  that  wfe  infift  upon  the  fuperior  pleafure 
of  virtue,  till  the  tendency  of  a  bad  man's 
defires  towards  fenfual  gratification,  and  the 
prepofleffions  of  his  judgment  in  favour  of 
them,  are  fully  corrected.  Otherwife,  he  conr 
iiders  the  appeal  as  made  from  experience  to 
probability  :  he  hears  the  voice  of  religion 
addreffing  his  weakefl  defires,  in  oppofition 
to  his  ftrongeft :  and  under  thefe  circum- 

flances. 
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fiances,  Mahometanifm  would,  in  many  cafes, 
prevail  over  Chriftianity.  I  am  here  ftatirig, 
not  what  is  mod  proper  to  be  done,  but  what  it 
is  moft  probable  that  a  wicked  man  would  do* 
Reafon,  if  its  ferious  and  impartial  voice 
could  be  heard,  would  teach  even  the  worft 
of  men  to  flrive  for  that  happinefs  which  is 
moft  adapted  to  their  capacities,  as  moral 
agents  :  but  the  paffions  of  the  fenfualift  pre 
vent  him  from  hearing  that  voice,  and  deter 
mine  his  will  to  prefer  what  is  moil  agreeable 
to  himfelf. 

Even  Mr.  Bayle  himfelf  fcems  to  argue  on 
the  principle  for  which  I  am  contending,  that 
pleafure  is  relative  as  to  the  degree  both  in 
which.it  is  perceived  and  defired.  "  Make  a 
"  man  feel  more  pleafure,  fays  he-,  in  a  geo- 
"  metrical  problem  than  in  fenfuality  ;  and 
66  he  will  renounce  one  for  the  other," 

Now  the  pleafures  of  the  contemplative 
geometrician  are  doubtlefs  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
the  licentious  voluptuary.  Yet  as  the  latter 
has  veryconfufed  and  imperfect  notions  of  the 
enjoyments  polfeiTed  by  the  former,  he  cannot 
eafily  be  made  to  feel  them,  and  he  muft  fuf- 
fer  his  impartial  reafon  to  prevail  over  the 
fuggeftions  of  his  memory,  and  the  impulfes 
of  his  aftedions,  before  he  can  value  them 
*  B  t  properly-, 
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properly,  or  defire  them  fincerely.  Their  real 
fuperiority,  even  if  he  could  attain  them,  would 
be  before  he  attained  them  doubtful ;  and  the 
renunciation  of  what  he  has  hitherto  pnrfued, 
is  a  condition  to  which  he  probably  would  not 
accede,  for  the  fake  of  fomething  which  he  is 
defired  by  others  to  purfue.  The  pleafures  of 
ipeculation,  oppofed  to  thofe  of  fenfe,  are  in 
the  eye  of  calm  and  unprejudiced  reafon  fu- 
perior  :  but  the  reafon  of  the  fenfualifl  is  not 
unprejudiced,  and  therefore  his  choice  is  un- 
Wife. 

It  is  neeeffary  to  guard  fome  of  the  fore 
going  poiitions  from  the  mifconceptions  of 
thofe,  who,  becaufe  defire  is  neceflary  to  the 
cxiflence  of  good,  would  make  the  ftrength 
of  defire  the  meafure  of  that  good  ;  and  con 
tend  that  all  kinds  of  good,  equally  defired, 
are  when  attained  really  equal,  to  creatures 
refpeftively  capable  of  enjoying  them.  But 
furely  inftindt,  the  proper  good  of  a  brute, 
Hands  below  reafon,  the  proper  good  of  man* 
The  enjoyments  to  which  inflindt  leads,  are 
inferior  to  thofe  which  reafon  can  attain. 
To  a  mind  capable  of  enjoying  them,  moral 
and  intellectual  pleafures  are  fuperior  to  thofe 
which  arife  from  the  poffcffion  of  wealth,  or 
the  gratification  of  fenfe.  In  the  fame  man- 

ner 
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ner  we  juftly  reafon,  that  the  fpiritual  felicity 
promifed  by  the  gofpel,  is  far  more  fuited  to 
the  capacity  and  to  the  dignity  of  a  moral 
agent,  and  productive  of  nobler  and  more 
delightful  fenfations,  than  the  carnal  pleafures 
which  Mahomet  holds  out  to  his  followers. 
The  defires  of  that  which  the  mind  appre 
hends,  whether  juftly  or  unjuflly,  as  good, 
may  be  equally  flrong;  the  obj  eels  may  be 
equally  proportioned  to  thofe  defires;  and  yet, 
from  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  objects 
themfelves,  and  from  the  greater  phylical  ca 
pacity  of  enjoying  them,  one  fpecies  of  good 
will  be  fuperior  to  another.  But  if  this  fupe- 
riority  is  not  perceived,  it  cannot  operate  as  a 
motive.  Hence,  when  the  love  of  virtue  it- 
felf  is  not  excited  ;  when  its  tendency  to  pro 
duce  a  higher  degree  of  good  is  unfleadily  be 
lieved  or  coldly  felt;  when  the  affections 
which  prevent  us  from  believing  it  firmly,  and 
feeling  it  ardently,  are  controuled  ;  a  religion 
which  difcountenances  vices,  will  be  lefs  ac 
ceptable  than  a  religion  which  tolerates  them 
in  its  precepts,  and  even  cheriflies  them  by  its 
fandtions.  Now,  Chriilianity  endeavours  to 
controul  thofe  affedtions,  by  fhewing  that  ha 
bitual  and  unreftrained  gratification  will  end 
in  mifery.  And  here  furely  we  have  a  ftrong 
*  B  2  argu- 
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argument  in  vindication  of  the  punifliment 
denounced  by  the  goipel ;  becaufe  the  pro- 
fpecft  of  that  punifhment  is  neceffary  to  the 
extinction  of  thofe  dcfires  which  obitrudt  us 
in  forming  a  right  eftimate  of  the  happinefs 
God  has  refer ved  for  us,  and  which  check  the 
impulfe  of  other  and  better  defires,  directed 
to  other  and  better  objects. 

We  have  before  obferved  the  inftincTive  and 
aim  oft   irrefiftible  propcnfity  of  the  mind  to 
form  its  expectations  and  opinions  of  another 
ftatefrom  the  objects  which  are  in  this  world 
contemplated  with  the  greateft  fatisfaftion,  and 
purfued  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs.     The 
warrior  in   many  countries  again  expects  to 
triumph  over  his  foes.    The  champion  exults 
in  the  idea  of  again  fnatching  the  prize  from 
his  competitor.     The  fenfualift  preffes   for 
ward  to  the  continuance  and  increafe  of  cor 
poreal  enjoyments ;  efpecially,  when  the  au 
thority  of  religion  itielf  is  fuperadded  to  thofe 
natural  appetites  which  have  gained  the  ftrong- 
cit  polfeffion  of  his  foul.     So  juft  upon  the 
principles  of  recondite  philofophy,  and  ib  cor- 
refpondent  to  the  practice  of  men,  and  to  the 
fecret  and  ftubborn  habits  of  their  minds,  is 
the  declaration  of  fcripture,  that  where  a  mans 
Ireafure  is,   there  will  his   heart  be   alfo.     We 

cannot 
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cannot  then  be  furpriicd,  that  the'fenfual  man 
carries  on  his  defires  from  the  prefent  to  the 
f  uture,  and  prefers  known  gratifications  to  the 
unknown.'  \  He  does  not  indeed  make  a  wife 
and  profitable  choice  :  he  does  not  act  as  right 
reafon  would  induce  him  to -do  from  an  un 
prejudiced  and  comprehenfive  confideration 
of  all  his  poffible  interefts,  in  ail  their  real 
circumftances.  But  he  acts  according  to  that 
view  of  good  which  more  immediately  and 
more  forcibly  prefents  itlelf  to  his  diftempered 
mind.  Shall  we  b<?  aiked  then,  .whether- 
Chriltianity  holds  forth  its  purer  rewards  vi 
vain  /  Does  it  encourage  us  to  feck  what  -can 
not  be  attained,  becauie  it  cannot  be  defired  ? 
Does  it,  with  the  molt  infulting  mockery,  con 
demn  the  vicious  man  for  refilling  what  it  is 
altogether,  and  at  all  times,  out  of  his  power 
to  accept  ?  No  furely.  He  that  made  us,  and 
knows  our  infirmities,  has  not  dealt  with  us 
thus  treacheroufly  and  cruelly.  On  the  con 
trary,  he  has  adapted  the  religion  of  Jeius  to 
the  real  conftitution  of  our  nature,  to  its  real 
defects,  and  its  real  capacity  of  improvement. 
By  its  precepts  the  gofpel  firjl  endeavours  to 
correct  the  irregularity  of  our  appetites  :  and 
then  by  its  promifes  operates  molt  powerfully 
upon  our  defires  thus  corrected.  In  propof- 

*  ^  3 
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ing,  indeed,  thofe  objects  which  awaken  the 
attention  and  gratify  the  wilhes  of  the  liber 
tine,  it  would   have  counteracted  one  great 
piarpofe  for  which  the   Saviour  of  Mankind 
appeared  in  the  world  ;  the  purpofe  of  mak-* 
ing  vis  better,  in  order  that  we  may  become 
happier.    On  the  other  hand,  by  refining  the 
afFedtlons,  and  by  providing  fuch  enjoyments 
fcs  are  moft  fuitable  to  them  when  they  are 
moft  refined,  it  is  calculated  to  exalt  us  to 
the  greatefl  happinefs,  of  which,  as  moral,  and 
as   rational   beings,  we  are  capable.     But  if 
men  perfift  in  a  deliberate  and  contemptuous 
difregard  of  the  precepts  of  Chriftiiinity,  they 
will  feel  no  (Irong  or  regular  effects  from  its 
promifes.     If  they  continue  in  their  indulg 
ence  of  the  groiTer  appetites,   they  will  liflen 
with  reluctance  and  incredulity  to  the  offer  of 
a  good,  which  bears  no  fimilitude  to  the  ob* 
jedts  wherein  they  are  accuftomed  to  place 
their  happinefs,  and  which  peremptorily  re* 
quire  the   immediate  renunciation  of  them. 
Doubtlefs,  the  felicity  propofed  by  the  gofpel 
is  fuch  as  will  be  embraced  by  thofe  who  cuU 
tivate  virtue,  and  follow  the  duties  of  reafon, 
The  morality  inculcated  by  it  is  fuch,  as  will 
approve  itfelf  to  reafon,  and  encourage  the 
love  of  virtue,     Mahometan ifm,  on  the  con-r 

trary. 
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trary,  often  meets  with  a  favourable  recep 
tion  from  corrupt  men,  in  confequence  of 
their  corruption  ;  and  by  opening  to  them  the 
profpedt  of  thofe  enjoyments  which  are  moil 
familiar  and  moft  dear  to  them,  it  even 
tually  gives  a  fanction  to  the  mod  vicious 
defires  of  the  heart.  Thus  the  very  cir* 
cumftances  which  would  induce  a  wife  and 
good  man  to  rej eel  the  Koran,  as  a  revelation 
proceeding  from  God,  become  additional  mo 
tives  with  perfons  of  prejudiced  and  depraved 
minds  to  adopt  as  true  what  they  feel  to  be 
pleafing.  But  the  gofpel  purfues  a  different 
and  a  more  natural  courfe.  It  appeals  to  the 
fears  of  the  wicked,  and  to  the  hopes  only  of 
the  virtuous.  It  terrifies,  in  order  to  correct ; 
and  it  rewards  only  thofe  who  are  corrected. 
It  makes  the  dread  of  puniihment  instrumental 
in  producing  that  Jftate  of  mind  in  which  alone 
the  defire  of  happinefs  can  exifl  with  pn> 
priety,  or  with  effedt. 

P.  83.  1,  7.  Gardens  fairer,  &c.]  See  Ko 
ran,  p.  204.  410.  433, 

P.  87.  1,  13.  Looking  forward  with  anxious 
expectation  to  the  joys  of  paradife,  &c,J  Vide 
Abu'l  Fed.  Vit.  Moham.  p.  43. 

P.  88.  1.  i.  *tke  fellozv-citizens  of  the  im- 
foflor,  &c.]  Vide  Elmac.  Hift,  Saracen,  p.  3. 
Abu'l  Fed.  p.  24,  &c. 
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P.  88.  lv  13.     Mcfubmi/ion  cf  tie  My  city.] 

Mecca  opened  her  gates  to  Mahomet  in  the 

8th  year  of  the  Hejra.    Vide  Abu'l  Feda,  p. 

302.  106.     Elmaein.  p.  8. 

Ibid.  L  1 6.     "The  fenfelefi  objefls  of  Arabian 

dtvot'ion.-]  Mahomet  found  no  lefs  than  three 
^undred  and  fixty  idols  round  the  Caaba,  all 
of  which  he  deftroyed:  Abu'l  Fed.  p.  107, 

108,  and  Note  ibid. 

^  P.  89.  1.  1 6.  No  longer  fcruple'd  to  affum-e 
the  exfigns  of  temporal  as  well  as  fpirhual  do 
minion.^  Elinacin.  p.  7.  and  Note  in  Abu'l 
Fed.  p.m. 

Ibid.  1.  21.  The  troops  of  the' imperial  pro- 
pfat.~]  Vide  Abu'l  Fed.  ubi  fupra. 

P.  90.  1.  4.  Tbejtreets  of  Medina  were  croud- 
edwith  anibaffadcrs^  From  the  number  of  theie 
embafiies.,  this  year  was  called  the  year  of  em~ 
baffles.  Abu'l  Fed.  p.  128, 

P.  91.  1,  13.  Little  remained  to  be  done,  but 
to  pur fue  tie  -patio  wkicb  be  bad  traced, ~]  At  this 
critical  period  the  aflaffination  of  one/and  the 
dccifive  overthrow  of  another  of  the  compe* 
titors  of  Mahomet,  who  had  whh  equal  am 
bition,  though  with  inferior  abilities,  afpired 
to  the  fame  pre-eminence,  gave  new  ftrength 

authority  to  the  infant  government. 
Al-Afwadc  in   the  fpace  of  four  months' 

cAbu'lFtd.  p.  158. 

had 
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had  rendered  himfelf  extremely  formidable^ 
and  fubdued  the  greater  part  of  Yemen,  be- 
fides  other  provinces,  when  he.wa.s  ailafTinated 
by  the  contrivance  of  Mahomet,  on  the  very- 
day  before  the  death  of  that  impoftor. 

Moiailama d,  called  by  the  Mahometans 
e  the  lying  Mofailama/  had  once  profeiied 
the  religion  of  Mahomet,  but  afterwards 
apoilatizing,  affumed  the  character  of  prophet 
himfelf,  and  collected  a  very  numerous  body 
of  followers,  when  his  party  was  totally  routed 
by  the  Mahometan  army  under  the  command 
of  Chalecl  Ebno'l  Walid,  and  himfelf,  with, 
ten  thoufand  of  his  troops,  put  to. the  Iword. 
This  iignal  vidiory  was  obtained  in  the  fir  it 
year  of  the  reign  of  Abu  Beer,  the  fuccciibr 
of  Mahomet. 

Taliha  %  another  competitor  of  Maho 
met,  having  raifed  a  confiderable  party,  was 
routed  and  put  to  flight  by  the  fame  com 
mander  ;  and  afterwards  returned  to  his  alle 
giance  in  the  reign  of  Omar,  the  fecond  Caliph. 
Thefe  fadts  are  of  iingular  importance,  as 
they  tend  much  to  leflen  our  wonder  at  the 
fuccefs  of  Mahomet,  among  his  own  country 
men  at  kail:,  by  proving  how  eafily  the  Ara 
bians  admitted,  and  how  zealoufly  they  dc- 

^  Abu" I  Fed.  in  Vita  Abu-Becri. 
e  Eijuacin,  Hi  ft   Saracen,  p.  i^ 

feuded 
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fended  the  groundlefs  claims  of  every  daring 
impoftor. 

P.  1 02.  1.  5.  By  this  authority  every  quejllon 
of  life  and  of  property  is  finally  decided.^  During 
the  firft  century  of  Mahometanifm,  the  fol 
lowers  of  the  prophet,  poffeffed  of  little  fixed 
property,  and  engaged  folely  in  the  occupa 
tions  of  war,  found  in  the  words  and  letter  of 
the  Koran  a  law  fully  adequate  to  the  purpofe 
of  regulating  all  their  civil  affairs.  But  when 
their  numbers  were  confiderably  increafed, 
when  their  dominion  was  e  flab  lifhed  over  opu* 
lent  and  extenfive  kingdoms,  and  when  the 
arts  of  peace  and  the  employments  of  com- 
rnerce  had  fucceeded  to  the  tumult  of  war, 
the  inflitutions  contained  in  the  mere  letter  of 
their  law  was  probably  too  vague  and  too  ge 
neral,  to  preferve  the  order  and  well-being  of 
civil  fociety.  It  was  then  that  commentators 
arofe,  whofe  object  it  was  to  fupply  the  defects, 
without  derogating  from  the  authority  of  the 
original  law;  or  alienating  any  part  of  that 
implicit  obedience,  to  which  it  was  entitled. 
With  this  view  numberlefs  volumes  have  been 
compofed  ;  on  the  moil  reipectable  of  which 
every  deciiion  in  the  Mahometan  courts  is 
founded.  All  of  thefe,  however,  profefledly 
derive  their  fole  force,  and  claim  to  refpect, 
from  the  venerable  and  infallible  authority  of 
the  Koran.  I\  104* 
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P.  104. 1.  ii.  By  the  ableft  commentator^  See 
this  prophecy  particularly  explained  in  Mede, 
Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  iii.  p.  98,  &c« 
Bagot's  Warb.  Ledures,  p.  290.  and  HallU 
fax's  Warb.  Left.  p.  318. 

P.  109.  1.  16.     //  is  even  nsceffary  to  acknow 
ledge^  that  In  the  finger  of  God  we  find  the  only 
adequate,    and  therefore  the   real   and  illujlrlous 
caufe,~]  We  are  told  by  a  very  acute,  but  mif- 
chievous  writer  of  Metaphyfics f,  that  from 
a  finite  effect  we  can  only  infer  a  finite  caufe. 
Now,  if  this  fubtlety  be  employed  to  difprove 
the  divine  original  of  the  Gofpel,  we  contend 
againfl  the  Deift,  that  it  bears  equally  hard 
againfl  the  evidences  of  natural  religion,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  confidently  employed  by 
him  who  admits  thofe  evidences  :  and  to  the 
Atheifl  we  reply,  that  it  does  not,  when  fairly 
examined,  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  he 
would  employ  it.  The  Being,  from  whom  all 
things  derive  their  exigence,  may  be  in  his 
attributes   infinite,    though    his    works,    in 
which  fubfift  the  relations  of  caufe  and  effect, 
be  finite.     By  this  diftinftion  we  fecure  the 
honour  of  the  divine  nature  :  and  carrying  on 
the  fame  diftin&ion  to  the  introduction  and 
eftabHfhment  of  the'gofpel,  we  firfl  fhew,  that 
it  is  not  of  human  original,  becaufe  all  efforts 

f  Hume's  JZITaya,  vol.  ii.  p.  153.  edit,  1764. 

of 
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of  human  agency  are  unequal  to  the  effect; 
and  we  then  affert,  that  every  rule  of  juft  rea- ' 
foning  authorizes  us   to  admit  the  divine  a- 
gcncy  which  is  equal.    If  indeed  our  enemies 
be  perfuaded,  that  the  unaided  power  of  man  - 
could  not  have  eflabliflied  thegofpel,  we  fliall 
find  little  difficulty  in  conquering  the  argu 
ments  which  lead  us  to  have  recourfe  to  any 
intermediate  caufe,  that  falls  fhort  of  divine 
interpoiition. 

P.  112.  1.  15.     The  pro-.iife  of  a  Redeems, 
Sec.]  It  is  evident  from  leveral  pailages  in  the 
New  Tcflament  that  the  Jews  were  in  expect 
ation  of  the  Meffiah  at  the  time  of  Chrifl's 
appearance.  The  woman  of  Samaria,  though 
of   a  fchifmatical  church,  yet  deriving  her 
knowledge  from   the  fame  fource  of   divine 
prophecy,  faid  to  Jefus,  I  know  tkat  the  Mcf- 
fiab  cometb )  £cc.  John   iv.  25.      In  Luke  iii. 
15.  we  arc  informed,  that  the   preaching  of 
John   was   of  fo  divine  a  nature,  that  all  men 
mv.fcd  in  tkeir  hearts  -whether  be  zvas  the  Chr/ft 
or  not.    And  when  Jefus  had  performed  a  va 
riety  of  miracles,  which  evidently  befpoke  a 
divine  interpofition,  this  aclual  queition  \vas 
propofed— When  Cbrijl  cometh,  will  be  do  wore 
miracles  than  this  man  bath  done  ?   John  vii.  31, 
Whether  therefore  the  Jews  believed  that  Jefus 

was 
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Was  the  Meffiah,  or  rejected  him  under  this 
character,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  in  expect 
ation  of  a  perfon  who  fhould  fuflain  the  of 
fice.     And  indeed  the  confirmation,  which  he 
gave  to  his  claim  to  this  fuperior  and  diftin- 
guifhing  title,  was  fo  full  and  clear,  that  it  is 
faid  in  the  4oth  and  41  ft  verfes  of  the  fore- 
cited  chapter,  tJoat  many  of  the  people  declared 
of  a  truth,    nis  is  that  Prophet,  others  faid, 
J'his  is  the  Cbrifl.     The  meliage  of  the  Jews 
by  the  Priefls  and  Levites  to  John,  Aft  thou 
the  Cbrijl  ?  is  a  fuffici'ent  proof  of  the  expect 
ation  which  generally  prevailed  of  the  advent 
of  a  divine  perfon,  fuftaining  this  character. 
John  i.  1 9.     The  Coming  of  the  Meffiah  9  made 
an  exprefs  article  of  the  Jewifh  faith,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Maimonides  and  others  of 
that  church  :  and  the  denial  of  it  was  deemed 
a  dangerous  herefy,  and  a  virtual  renunciation 
of  the  authority  and  truth  of  the  law  of  Mofes. 
P.  135,  &c.    Here  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  multiply  authorities  to  fupport  what  has 
been  advanced  in  this  and  the  following  pages 
refpe&ing  the  Gentile  philofophy  ;  but  as  the 
fubjecl:  is  familiar  to  fcholars,  and  has  been 
often  ably  and  fully  difc.ufTed,  I  purpofely  for 
bear  entering  into  particulars,  and  refer  my 
readers  in  general  to  Brucker's  Hiftoria  Phi- 
. 

P.  170, 
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P.  170. 1.  17.  The  warm  imagination  and 
enthufiaftic  zeal  of  Arabian  authors  has  notfuf- 
fered  the  birth,  the  infancy,  and  the  youth  of 
their  prophet  to  remain  undiflinguifhed  by 
many  of  thofe  prefages  of  his  future  great- 
nefs,  with  which  fuperftition  is  ever  ready  to 
adorn  the  hiftory  of  its  heroes. 

Even  the  learned  and  fenfible  Abu'l  Feda 
has  related  at  large  feveral  of  the  prodigies 
which  are  faid  to  have  announced  the  birth  of 
the  infant  prophet  to  the  world,  together  with 
their  explanation  by  Satih,  a  famous  diviner 
of  thofe  days.  Abu'l  Feda,  p.  112. 

Ibid.  1.  1 8.  The  circumftances  zvhich  attended 
the  earlier  years  of  Mahomet  were  certainly  fitch 
as  prefented  no  flattering  projpefts  of  grandeur, 
and  no  probable  views  of  ambition  to  his  future 
life,  &c.]  Abdollah  the  father  of  Mahomet 
died,  according  to  fome  authors,  when  he  was 
two  months  old.  Five  Camels,  and  an  JEthio- 
pian  female  (lave  comprized  the  whole  of  his 
property,  which  remained  for  the  fupport  of 
his  widow  and  orphan  fon.  See  Abu'l  Feda. 
Vit.  Moham.  p.  2.  Abu'l  Faraj.  de  Moribus 
Arab.  p.  6* 

P.  170.  1.  21.  Though  defc ended  from  the 
wojl  honourable  tribe  of  Arabla^\  The  tribe  of 
Koreiih,  in  which  Mahomet  was  born  and 

educated 
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educated,  was  the  moil  iliuilrious  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Arabia.  They  were  at  that  time  pe 
culiarly  diilinguifhed  by  their  zeal  for  the  an 
cient  fuperfiition,  and  were  entrufted  with  the 
immediate  cuilody  of  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
In  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  them,  and 
to  induce  them  the  more  readily  to  embrace 
his  religion,  Mahomet  transferred  many  of 
their  inftitutions  into  his  new  fyfiem.  Abul 
Feda,  p.  6.  Note.  Hott.  Hid.  Orient,  p.  206. 

P.  173.  1.  6.  During  his  travels  into  the 
neighbouring  nations.']  Abul  Feda.  Vic.  Mo- 
ham,  p.  IO,  II,  12. 

Ibid.  1.  23.  But  when  a  fudden  and  unex- 
petted  change  of  fortune  bad  raifed  him  from, 
poverty  and  dependence  to  opulence. ~]  Mahomet, 
in  the  25th  year  of  his  age,  was  raifed  to  an 
equality  with  the  richeft  citizens  of  Mecca  by 
his  marriage  with  an  opulent  widow  whofe 
mercantile  affairs  he  had  conducted  in  Syria 
highly  to  her  fatisfa&ion.  This  event  may 
juftly  be  confidered  as  the  foundation  of  all 
the  future  fortune  of  Mahomet :  who,  fenlible 
of  the  advantages  he  had  derived  from  the 
favour  of  Khadijah,  is  faid  to  have  remained 
flridly  faithful  to  her  during  the  whole  of  her 
life  ;  and  after  her  death  to  have  ever  fpoken 
of  her  in  terms  of  the  warmelt  and  moft  grate- 
a  ful 
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ful  refpeft.      Abu'l  Fed.  Vit,  Moham.  p.  12. 
Note  ibid. 

P.  174.  1.  20.     In  a  lonely  cave,  in  the  re- 
cejjcs  of  Mount  Hara  be  Jhunned  the  fociety  of 
men."]  Abu'l  Fed.  Vit.  Moh.  p.  15.  Note  ibid. 

P.  177.  1.  15.  'The  belief  of  one  only  fupr erne 
God.~]  The  former  part  of  that  well  known 
fentence  which  now  conftitutes  the  Maho 
metan  confeffion  of  Faith,  there  is  no  God  but 
God,  is  faid  to  have  been  in  ufe  amongft  the 
ancient  Arabs  long  before  the  time,  of  Maho 
met,  and  was  expreflivc  of  their  belief  in  the 
unity  of  the  fupreme  Being.  Vide  Mill,  de 
Mohammedifmo  ante  Moh?m.  p.  n. 

P.  182.  1.  3-  ¥be  character  of  Mahomet,  ac 
cording  to  cajhrn  hiftorians,  had  been  hitherto 
freferved  unblemified,  &c.]  Abu'l  Fed*  Vit. 
Moham.  p.  1 1 . 

P.  183.  1.  4.      When  the  time  wbicb  be  bad 

cJoofen  to  announce  bis  miffion  approached.]  Ma- 

hornet  was  forty  years  old  when  he  affumed 

the  prophetic  character  ;  he  probably  delayed 

the  comencement  of  his  impoilure  to  fo  late 

a  period,  not  merely  with  a  view  of  more  ef- 

.fedhially  maturing  his  ambitious  projeds,  but 

alfo   in   compliance  with   an  opinion  which 

feems  to  have  become  proverbial  amongft  the 

.Arabs,  that  a  prophet  was  never  commifTioned 

by 
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* 

•"by  God,  before  he  attained  his  fortieth  year. 
Abu'l  Fed.  Vit.  Moh.  p.  14.  and  Note  ibid, 
Koran,  p.  167,  168* 

Ibid.    1.  7.  According  to   the   exprejfion   of 
Mu'l  Feda.]   Vit.  Moham.  p.  15, 

P.  184.  1.  4.  After  three  years.]  Abu'l  Fed* 
Vit.  Moham.  p.  18. 

P.  1 8 6.  1.  8.  Unjfcaken  In  his  purpofe,  and 

regardlefs  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that 

Jurrounded  him.]  Abu'l  Fed.  Vit.  Moh.  p.  21. 

P.  187.  1.  13.  Compelled,  however,  to  cfcape 
by  a  precipitate  flight.]  From  this  flight  of  their 
prophet,  the  famous  sera  of  the  Mahometan  ' 
derives  its  beginning  and  its  name  :  the  word 
Hejra  in  the  Arabic  language  fignifies  a  flight* 
Abu'l  Fed*  Vit.  Moham.  p.  23,  and  Note 
ibid. 

P.  189*  L  3.  Refemble  the  irregular  exploits 
cf  a  robber}  &c.]   See  Abu'l  Fed.  p.  55. 

P.    190.   1.   15.   D  if  miffing  thoufands  of  his 
captives.]  See  Ibid.  p»  118. 

Ibid.  1.  21.   Imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood 

o 

if  the  conquered.]  Mahomet  at  one  time  be 
headed  near  feven  hundred  Koraidhites,  his 
prifoners,  under  the  molt  aggravating  cir- 
cumftances  of  cruelty.  The  command  was 
not  iffued  in  the  heat  of  action,  when  his  paf- 
fions  were  inflamed  by  the  oppofition  which 
*'C  had 
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had  been  made  to  his  power  ;  but  after  his 
return  to  Medina,  after  a  confiderable  fpace 
had  elapfed,  and  given  time  for  his  refent- 
ment  to  cool,  and  for  the  feelings  of  huma 
nity  to  exert  their  influence  in  his  breail.  See 
Abu'l  Feda,  p.  79. 

The  Deity  is  afterwards  introduced  in  the 
Koran  giving  the  fanction  of  his  approbation 
to  this  difgraceful  a£t  of  favage  barbarity.—* 
"  A  part  of  them  ye  flew,  and  a  part  of  them 
"  ye  made  captives  ;  and  God  hath  caufed 
"  you  to  inherit  their  land,  and  their  houfes, 
*'  and  their  wealth."  Chap,  xxxiii. 

P.  19^.  1.  9.  Stained  with  the  recent  jlaugh- 
ter  of  a  friend,  a  brother,  or  a  parent.']  The 
fituation  of  the  unfortunate  fuffertr  on  this 
occafion,  is  exadtly  iirnilar  to  that  of  Priam^ 
fo  pathetically  defcribed  by  Homer. 


xa;  xucrf 


ul  ol  sroAeas?  xlxvov 

Iliad.  X2.  1.  477. 

P.  197.  1.  ii.  But  the.  loundlefs  luft  of  Ma 
homet,  &c.]  The  impoftor  limited  his  fol 
lowers  to  the  number  of  four  wives,  [fee 
Koran,  chap,  iv.]  whilil  he  himfelf,  accord 
ing  to  Abul  Feda  (p.  147.)  had  no  lefs  than 

fifteen, 
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fifteen,  befides  concubines.     But  this  was  a 
peculiar   privilege  founded  on  the  exprefs, 
words  of   God  himfelf.     "  O  prophet,    we 
"  have  allowed  thee  thy  wives,  unto  whom 
"  thou  haft"  given  their  dower,  and  alfo  the 
"ilaves  which  thy  right  hand  poffeffeth,  of 
"  the  booty  which  God  hath  granted  thee  ; 
"  and  the  daughters  of  thy  uncle,  and   the 
"  daughters  of  thy  aunts,  both  on  thy  father's 
"  fide,  and  on  thy  mother's  fide,  who  have 
«  fled  with  thee  from  Mecca ;    and  any  other 
"  believing  woman,  if  flie  -give  herfelf  unto 
"  the  prophet  :    in  cafe  the  prophet  defireth 
"  to  take  her  to  wife.   This  is  a  peculiar  pri- 
"  vilege  granted  unto  thee,  above  the  reft  of 
"  the  true  believers."  Kor,  chap,  xxxiii. 

P.  201.  1.  15.  Now  feleEting  the  temple  of 
Jerufalem,  and  now  that  of  Mecca."]  See  Abu'l 
Fed.  p.  54. 

P.   202.  L  3.    We  fee  bis  fie ps  every  where 
marked  with  blood  and  defolation.]    The  impe 
tuous  courage  of  Mahomet,  and  the  cruelty 
and  devaftation  with  which  the  progrefs  of  his 
impofture  was  attended,  reminds  us  of  the  cha- 
racler  which  the  Roman  poet  has  given  of 
Casfar.     Nothing  furely  can  be  more  defcrip- 
tive  of  the  Arabian  conqueror  than  the  fol- 
the  following  lines. 

*  C  2  "  Acer 
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"  Acer  et  indomitus,  quo  fpes,  quoque  ira 

cc  vocafiet, 
cc  Ferre  man  urn,   &  nunquam  temerando 

cc  parcere  ferro  : 
cc  Succeffus  urgere  fuos  * 
cc  Impellens,  quicqnid  fibi  fumma 

ce  petenti 

cc  Obftaret  j  gaudenfque  viam  feciffe  ruina." 
Lucan,  lib.  i.  1.  146. 

P.  203.  1.  12.  Precluded  from  the  per ufal  cf 
looks  and  the  ufe  of  writing^  In  the  xxixth 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  Mahomet  introduces 
God  as  thus  addrefling  him  :  "  Thou  couldeft 
<c  not  read  any  book  before  this;  neither  could- 
<c  eft  thou  write  it  with  thy  right  hand :  for  then 
cc  had  the  gainfayers  juftly  doubted  of  the  di- 
cc  vine  original  thereof/'  Hence  his  follow 
ers,  inilead  of  being  aftiamed  of  this  pretend 
ed  ignorance  of  their  mailer,  affiect  to  glory 
in  it,  as  affording  a  decifiye  proof  of  his  di 
vine  million,  and  frequency  call  him  (as  in 
deed  he  ftiles  hirnfelf  in  the  Koran)  cc  the  illi- 
fc  terare  prophet." 

P.  204.  1.  12.  He  net  only  expref/ed  a  defire 
to  exercife,  but  actually  fraftijed  that  very  art, 
&c.]  ".  Narrabat  Anas  ex  Al-Barao  inqniefis : 
<c  Menfe  Dhul-Kaada  (anni  Hsgira  fexti), 
ff  Apoftolus  Dei  Vifitationem-facram  indix- 

i  «  erat  ; 
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cc  erat :  Sed  Meccenfes  noluerunt  ei  facukatem 
cc  corrcedere  Me  c  cam  intrandi.  Poftmoduna 
€<  vero,  (pace  inita)  ftipulatus  eft  cum  illis  fe 
cc  pertres  dies  tantumMeccse,  (ad  Vifitationem 
'"  complendam),  moraturum.  Ubi  autem  ad 
cc  fcribendum  Diploma  accefferunt,  fcripfere 
cc  (Mohammedis  Scribse) :  H*funt  conditiones, 
"  quas  nobijcum  ftipulatus  eft  MOHAMMED  A- 
Cf  POSTOLUS  DEI.  Ibi  (Meccenfes)  dixerunt : 
"  Hujufmodi  nequaquam  ratum  habebimus  :  TVi?^ 
<c  enim  (volumus  fcribi):  MOHAMMED  AB- 
fc  DQ'LltAHlJilittJ.  Tune  ad  Alim  dixit :  De~ 
<c  leto  iftud,  APOSTOLUS  DEI.  At  ille,  Mi- 
"  nime  verb,  inquit,  Per  ~Deum  I  Non  delebo  te 
<c  in  sternum.  Mox  Apoftolus  Dei  Chiro- 
*c  graphum  accepit,  et  quamvis  prorfus  fcrib- 
<c  endi  imperitus  effet,  fcripfit :  H<e  Junt  con- 
<c  ditiones,  quas  ftipultftur  MOHAMMED  AB- 
cc  DO'LLAHI  films :  Non  ingredietur  Meccarn 
cc  arm  at  us,  niji  t  ant  urn  accinttus  gladio,  eoque  in 
<£  vagina  recondite :  Neminem  ex  ejus  civibu*s 
"  Jecum  inde  exire  compellet,  Ji  ifte  civ  is  in  ea 
4(  remanere  voluerit,  Sec."  Al-Bochari. 
"  Cum  autem  invalefceret  segritudo  ejus, 
dixit,  Afferte  mihi  atr  amentum  et  chart  am  > 
ut  Jcribam  vobis  Librum,  quo  poft  obitum 
meum  non  erretis  in  sternum"  Abu'l  Fedaa 
P-  136. 

*  C  3  The 
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The  Mahometans  indeed  have  recourfe  to 
a  miracle  to  account  for  the  former  of  thefe 
inftances,  and  afcribe  the  latter  to  a  delirium 
under  which  the  prophet  laboured,  from  the 
violence  of  his  difeafe.  It  is,  however,  far 
more  probable  to  fuppofe,  that  in  thefe  trying 
fituations  the  impoilor  for  a  while  forgot  the 
ignorance  which  he  had  affurned,  and  difco- 
vered  his  real  charter. 

P.  212.  1.  3.  Contributes  a  new,  a  finking, 
and  'peculiar  Jpecies  of  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
his  religion^  In  the  form  of  didactic  precept 
in  which  the  Koran  is  written,  and  under  that 
authority  of  amafter  which  its  author  aflumes, 
it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  impofe  upon  the 
fimple  and  unfufpecling  minds  of  followers, 
who  were  interefted  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms, 
and  to  whom  the  idea  of  his  divine  commif- 
fion  was  welcome,  as  affording  the  fpirit  and 
fupport  of  their  party  :  nor  is  there  a  necef- 
fity  for  recurring  to  any  other  caufe  for  the 
admiration  in  which  this  compofition  is  flill 
held,  than  that  principle  of  attachment  with 
which  all  men  are  difpofed  to  regard  the  ear- 
lieft  productions  of  their  country. 

But  different  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
doctrines  of  Chriflianity  are  communicated  to 
us,  and  devoid  of  the  advantages  of  which 

Mahomet 
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Mahomet  availed  himfelf,  is  the  fimple  and 
hiftorical  form  under  which  the  Biographers 
of  J.  fus  Chrift  reprefent  him.  Uninvefled 
with  the  impofing  character  of  mailer,  .un 
adorned  with  the  fplendour  of  conqueft,  his 
frftorians  bring  him  forward  to  our  view,  only 
as  the  apparent  brother  and  equal  of  human 
kin  1.  It  is  to  the  innocence  and  fimplicity 
of  his  life,  more  perhaps  than  to  the  powers 
with  which  he  was  inverted,  that  they  call  the 
attention  of  men ;  and  while  thus  artlefsly, 
in  the  com  ,  on  fcenes  and  amidft  the  humble 
duties  of  life,  they  difplay  the  character  of 
their  mailer,  they  leave  the  truth  of  his  pre- 
tenfion  to  be  fupported  in  every  future  age, 
as  it  was  left  in  the  age  which  was  diilin- 
guilhed  by  his  appearance,  by  the  unpreju 
diced  reafoning  and  inference  of  mankind. 

In  this  mode  of  compolition  no  arts  are 
employed  to  excite  aflonifhment,  or  to  im- 
pofe  upon  credulity.  The  conduct  of  the 
man  is  united  with  the  pretenfions  of  the 
teacher.  The  life  of  him  who  aifumed  to 
himfelf  the  title  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
is  related  with  the  fame  fimplicity  as  that  of 
the  loweft  of  our  kind  ;  and  no  other  admi 
ration  is  claimed  from  its  narration,  than 
*  C  4  what 
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\vhat  is  due  to  the  Itridteft  form  of  hiflorical 
truth. 

That  the  manner,  therefore,  in  which  the 
Gofpels  are  written,  is  not  efleemed  as 
grand  and  unequivocal  a  teftimony  of  the 
truth  of  Chriftianity,  as  that  of  the  Koran  is 
by  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  can  only  be 
afcribed  to  that  fplendor  of  evidence,  in  which 
this  comparatively  meaner  one  is  loft  ;  being 
too  diftant  and  refined  to  affect  the  generality 
of  mankind. 

P.  240.  1.  21.  ¥0  exemplify  thefe  extraordi 
nary  qualities  and  virtues  in  the  aftions  of  that 
life,  &c.]  A  more  regular  and  minute  dif* 
cufllon  of  Ch  rift's  life  and  adtions  does  not 
fall  within  che  defign  of  thefe  Sermons.  Bi^ 
ftiop  NEWCOME  has  indeed  exhaufted  the  fub- 
jeft  in  a  work  which  does  equal  honour  to  the 
piety,  tafte,  and  learning  of  its  excellent  Au 
thor.  See  Obfi'Vations  on  our  Lord's  Conduff 
as  a  Divine  Irjtruflor,  and  on  the  Excellence  of 
his  Moral  Character. 

P.  -272,  1.  14,  And  more  particularly  by  Chrift 
in  the  G  .fpeL~^  And  when  Jefus  the  fon  of 
Mary  faid,  ^  O  Children  of  Ifrael,  verily  I  am 
fc  the  Apoftleof  God  fentnnto  you,  confirming 
"  the  law  which  was  delivered  before  me, 

«  and 
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"and  bringing  good  tidings  of  an  apoftle 
"  who  {hall  come  after  me,  and  whole  name 
«  ihall  be  s  AHMED/'  Kor.  chap.  rxi. 

A  fimilar  prediction  is  impioufly  afcribed 
to  Chriil  in  the  fpurious  Gofpel  which  bears 
the  name  of  St.  Barnabas  ;  a  work,  which  (as 
I  have  already  obferved  h)  probably  was  ori 
ginally  forged  by  heretical  Chriftians,  and  has 
fince  been  interpolated  to  fupport  the  preten- 
fions  of  Mahomet,     The  Arabic  original  ftill 
exifts    in   the  Eaft  i  :    and   tranflations  both 
into  the  Italian  and  Spanifh  languages  are  pre- 
ferved  in  Europe,     By  the  obliging  commu 
nication    of   the  Rev.  Drf  MONKHOUSE,  of 
Queen's  College,  who  has  in  his  poiTeffion  an 
ancient  MS.    containing  the  whole   Spanifii 
verfion,  and  alfo  a  tranflation  of  a  coniider- 
able  part  of  the  work  into  literal  Englifh,  I 
am  enabled  to  give  my  readers  fome  fpeci- 
mens  of  this  audacious  forgery,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  gofpel  hiflory  has  been 
here  corrupted,  fo  as  to  accommodate  it  to 
the  interefts  and  aflertions  of  the  Koran. 

g  Ahmed  is  derived  from  the  fame  root,  and  fignifies  the  fame 
•as  Mohammed,  or  Mahomet. 
h   Sermon  viii    p.  358. 
*  5ee  Sale's  Prelim.  Pifcour.  p.  74. 

Chap, 
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Chap.    96. 

"  And  when  Jefus  had  ended  his  prayer, 
"  the  High  Prieft  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Stay  Jefus,  we  want  to  know  who  thou  art, 
"  for  the  quiet  of  our  people.  He  anfwered, 
"  I  am  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  born  of  Mary,  of 
"  the  flock  of  David,  a  mortal  man,  and 
"  fear  God,  and  feek  his  honour  and  glory. 
"  The  High  Prieft  faid,  It  is  written  in 
"  the  book  of  Mofes,  that  God  is  to  fend 
"  the  Meflias,  who  will  come  and  declare  the 
"  truth,  and  will  bring  mercy  with  him,  and 
"  therefore  we  defire  thee  to  tell  us,  if  thou 
<€  art  the  MefTias  whom  we  expedt  ?  Jefus 
"  faid,  It  is  true  that  God  hath  fo  promifed, 
<f  but  I  am  not  he  :  for  he  was  created  be- 
«  fore  me.  The  High  Prieft  faid,  By  thy 
*c  words  and  figns  we  know  that  thou  art  a 
"  prophet  and  a  faint  of  God  ;  and  therefore 
"  I  intreat  thee  in  his  name  and  for  his  fake, 
"  that  thou  tell  us  how  the  Meffias  will  come. 
"  Jefus  anfwered,  as  God  liveth,  I  am  not 
ic  that  Meffias  which  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
€C  wait  for,  as  God  promifed  by  our  father 
"  Abraham,  faying,  in  thy  family  I  will  blefs 
«  all  tribes.  But  when  God  fliall  take  me 
**  out  of  the  world,  Satan  will  again  promote 

"  this 
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fs  this  curfed  fedition,  making  the  wicked  be- 
"  lieve   that    I   am  the    Son  of  God.     My 
*'  words  and  dodtrine  will  be  corrupted,  in- 
"  fomuch  that  fcarce  thirty  faithful  fhall  be 
"  found.     Then  will  God  have  mercy  on  his 
"  people,  and  will  fend  his  mefTenger  into 
ts  the  world,  by  whom  he  hath  created  all 
"  things :    and  he  will  come  from  the  South 
"  with  power,  and  will  deflroy  Idolaters,  and 
"  take  away  from  Satan  the  empire  that  he 
"  has  over  men,  and  will  bring  the  mercy  of 
"  God  and  falvation  to  thofe  that  lhall  be- 
"  lieve  him.     LBlefTed  are  thofe  that  lhall  be- 
(f  lieve  him. 

Chap.  97. 

"  I  that  am  unworthy  to  loofe  his  Ihoes, 
"  have  had  the  favour  to  fee  him.  The  Pre- 
"  fident,  High  Prieft,  and  Herod  faid,  Dif- 
"  turb  not  thyfelf,  Jefus  the  faint  of  God, 
"  for  in  our  time  there  will  be  no  more  fedi- 
"  tion  :  for  we  will  write  to  the  holy  fenate 
"  of  Rome,  that  by  an  imperial  decree  none 
"  may  call  thee  God.  Jefus  faid,  I  am  not 
"  comforted  with  this ;  for  from  whence  ye 
"  hope  for  light,  darknefs  will  come.  But 
"  iny  confolation  is  in  the  coming  of  the 

«  Meflenger 
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"  MefTenger  of  God.,  who  will  deftroy  all 
"  falfe  opinions  concerning  me ;  and  his  law 
"  fhall  run  through  the  whole  world  ;  for  fo 
"  God  promifed  our  father  Abraham.  And 
"  above  all,  my  comfort  is,  that  his  faith 
"  fliall  have  no  end,  but  ihall  be  inviolable, 
"  and  preferved  by  God.  The  High  Prieft 
"  faid,  Will  any  more  prophets  appear  after 
"  the  coming  of  the  Meflias  ?  Jefus  an- 
"  fwered,  There  will  come  no  more  true  pro- 
"  phets  fent  by  God  :  6\it  there  will  come 
"  many  falfe  prophets,  for  which  I  grieve  ; 
tf  becaufe  they  will  be  flirred  up  by  Satan, 
"  by  the  juft  judgment  of  God,  and  they  will 
fe  flielter  themfelves  with  my  Gofpel.  Herod, 
"  faid,  How  is  it  the  juft  judgment  of  God, 
"  that  fuch  wicked  men  fliould  come  ?  Jefus 
"  faid,  It  is  juft  that  he  that  believes  not  the 
cc  truth  to  his  falvation,  ihould  believe  a  lie 
"  to  his  condemnation  ;  for  the  world  def- 
"  pifeth  the  good  and  believeth  the  bad,  as  is 
<'  feen  in  the  time  of  Micheas  and  Jeremias  : 
"  for  every  one  loveth  his  like,  The  High 
"  Prieft  faid,  What  will  the  Meflias  be  call- 
"  ed,  and  how  ihall  his  coming  and  manner 
"  of  life  be  known  ?  Jefus  anfwered,  The 
*<  name  of  the  meflenger  of  God  is  ADMIR- 
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;  for  God  himfelf  gave  it  him 
"  after  he  had  created  his  foul  and  placed  it 
"  ia  celeftial  brightnefs.  God  faid,  Obferve 
"  Mohammed,  for  I  will  for  thy  fake  create 
"  paradife  and  the  world  with  a  great  number 
cc  of  creatures,  of  which  I  make  thee  a  pre- 
"  fent :  fo  that  whofoever  lhall  blefs  thee 
cc  fhall  be  bleffed,  and  whofoever  lhall  curfe 
"  thee  fhall  be  curfed.  And  when  I  fhall 
"  fend  thee  into  the  world  I  will  fend  thee  for 
*c  my  meffenger  of  falvation,  and  thy  words 
"  lhall  be  true  5  fo  that  heaven  and  earth 
cc  fhall  fail,  but  they  lhall  never  fail  in  thy 
"  law.  Mohammed  is  his  bleffed  name. 
"  Then  the  multitude  lift  up  their  voices  and 
"  faid,  Send  us,  O  our  God,  thy  meffen- 
**  ger ;  come  prefently,  O  Mohammed,  for 
"  the  falvation  of  the  world. " 

P.  256.  1.  15.  By  the  advocates  of  Mabo- 
metanijm  tbe  Koran  bas  been  always  held  forth 
as  tbe  greateft  of  Miracles.~\  cc  Au6lor  Celebris 
"  Abu  Mohammed  Moftapha  Ebnalfaib  Ha- 
"  fan,  cognomine  Gennabi,  afferit  Alcoranum 
(C  continere  fexaginta  millia  miracula.  Ahmed 
<c  filius  Abdo'l  Halim  in  fua  apologia  affirmat 
<c  Alcoranum  ejfe  majus  miraculum,  quamfujcita- 

k  This  is  an  allnfion  to  the  name  of  Mohammed,  which  is  a 
participle  pailivt  from  the  Arabic  verb  iamaJj,  to  fraift,  to  com- 
vund. 

cc  tionem 
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f(  tionem  mortuorum :  et  excellent  er 
"  omnes  alios  facros  libros  ;  et  complefti  omnib 
tf  tempora^  prczterlta^  pr<fjentia,  et  futura.  Al- 
"  gazel  in  profeffione  fidei  Mahometioe  profi- 
"  tetur,  Alcoranum  effe  <eternum,  fubfijlentem 
*f  ejjentia  Dei."  Maracci  de  Alcorano,  p. 

43>  44- 

P.  259.  1.  n.  In  the  language  of  Arabia  alfoJ] 
Of  the  language  of  Arabia,  in  the  time  of 
Mahomet,  there  were  feveral  diftinct  dialedls. 
The    grand    diflindtion,    however,  was  that 
which  fubfifled  between  the  language  of  the 
tribes   of    Hamyar    and  Koreilh.      That  of 
Hamyar  is  faid  to  have  been  the  moil  ancient, 
and  to  have  approached  nearefl  in  its  genius 
and  iignification  to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac. 
The  dialedt  of  Koreilh  was,  however,  uni- 
verfally   efleemed  the  moft  elegant,   and  in 
oppofition  to  the  other   was  called   the  pure 
Arabic.     The  fuperior  degree  of  refinement 
which  the  tribe  of  Koreifh  had  introduced  in 
to  their  language,  arofe  from  various  caufes  ; 
from  their  diftinguifhed  rank  as  guardians  of 
the  temple  of  Mecca ;  from  their  iituation, 
almofl  in  the  centre  of  Arabia,  which  pre 
cluded  them  from  fuch  an  intercourfe  with 
foreigners,    as    might   have  corrupted  their 
language ;  and  above  all,  from  the  continual 

reibrt 
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refort  of  the  feveral  tribes  to  Mecca,  which 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  felediing  from 
their  difcourfe  and  compofitions  fuch  words 
and  expreffions  as  they  deemed  mod  elegant, 
and  thus  gradually  of  transfufmg  the  various 
beauties  of  the  whole  language  into  their  own 
dialect.  In  this  dialect  the  Koran  is  writ 
ten  ;  and  of  this  purity  and  perfpicuity  of 
his  language  Mahomet  frequently  boafts.  See 
Pococke's  Specim.  p.  150,  151,  152.  Ko 
ran,  p.  223. 

P.  251.  1.  15.  There  is  indeed  no  evidence 
of  the  authenticity  of  any  compofitions,  &c/j 
The  high  veneration  with  which  the  fcrip- 
tures  have  been  reipedted,  and  that  fufpicious 
jealoufy  with  which  they  have  been  guarded 
both  by  Jews  and  Chriflians  of  every  fed:, 
even  from  the  earlieft  ages,  afford  a  flrong 
argument  againft  the  charge  of  corruption. 
The  Jews,  in  particular,  are  faid  to  have  car 
ried  this  regard  even  to  the  excefs  of  fuperfti- 
tion.  Their  laborious  zeal  has  prompted 
fome  among  them  to  number  the  chapters, 
the  fentences,  and  even  the  words  contained 
in  their  fcriptures  :  and  they  have  further  re* 
marked,  how  often,  and  in  what  form,  each 
word  occurs  throughout  the  whole.  Their 
accuracy  and  caution  in  tranfcribing  their  fa- 

cred 
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ered  volumes  was,  if  poffible,  ftrll  greater"* 
One  of  their  Rabbins  i  has  enumerated  no  lefs 
than  t\venty  precepts  concerning  this  matter^ 
the  ftrifteft  and  rnoil  cautious  which  fuper* 
ftitious  zeal  could  diftate.  Their  fcriptures 
were  not  confined  to  the  hands  of  a  few  inte- 
refled  individuals,  their  priefts  or  their  rul 
ers  ;  but  were  difperfed  at  large  throughout 
the  whole  body  of  the  Jewifh  nation  :  they 
ivere  publicly  read  in  the  fynagognes  every 
fabbath,  where  they  were  likewife  depofited 
under  the  immediate  fanclion  of  public  au 
thority,  and  preferved  with  an  awful  venera* 
tion,  which  in  the  prefent  age  will,  perhaps, 
with  difficulty  be  conceived  or  credited* 
Every,  even  the  moil  accidental,  mark  of 
difrefpedt  was  deemed  a  crime,  which  no 
thing  lefs  than  rigorous  mortification  could 
expiate. 

P.  273.  1.  14.  "the  very  exceptions  to  this 
general  fofition  are  few,  and  contribute  addi 
tional  proofs  in  favour  of  the  Jacred  text.'] 
Trifling  variations  are  by  no  means  fufficient 
to  deprive  any  writings  of  their  claim  to  the 
character  of  purity.  If  this  Ihould  be  admit 
ted,  the  authenticity  of  every  compofition 
which  has  patted  through  the  hands  of  tran- 

1  Rabbi  Mofes,  in  Tra«5latu  de  Lib.  Leg.  cap.  TO. 

fcribirSj 
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Icfibers,  and  translators,  is  at  once  deftroy- 
ed  ;  for  fince  all  are  unavoidably  fubjedt  to* 
fuch  errors,  all  mufl  of  courfe  be  involved 
in  one  common  cenfure.  It  may  be  further 
obferved,  that  on  this  ground,  ftrong  objec 
tions  might  be  made  to  the  Koran  itfelf,  as 
well  as  to  our  Scriptures.  That  too  has  its 
various  readings,  in  the  accurate  collection  of 
which  the  laborious  induftry  of  Mahometan 
commentators  has  been  frequently  employed. 
Different  copies  differ  materially  in  the  titles 
of  the  chapters,  the  number  of  verfes,  trie 
diftiricYion  of  periods,  and  other  particulars 
which  ftrongly  affect  the  fenfe. 

The  Koran  of  the  Perfians  and  the  Shiites 
differs  in  many  places  from  that  of  the  Turks 
and  Sonnites,  even  in  effential  points.  Yet 
tiiat  any  argument  can  be  drawn  from  hence 
againft  the  purity  and  integrity  of  their  fcf  ip- 
tures,  the  followers  of  Mahomet  abfolutely 
and  univerfally  deny. 

P.  275.  1.  17.-  'That  no  fuch  corruption  6* 
he  pretended,  has  ever  happened  to  our  fcrip- 
tures^\  Whilft  we  defend  the  integrity  of  our 
fcriptu'res  againft  the  abfurd  and  futile  objec 
tions  of  Mahomet  and  his  deluded  followers, 
we  fhould  be  careful  left  by  our  own  injudi 
cious  conduct  we  give  occaficn  to  a  fimilar 
*  E>  charge^ 
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charge.  A  fcrious  and  thinking  man  cannot 
but  be  alarmed  at  that  unbounded  licence  of 
conjecture,  and  that  extravagant  rage  for  cor 
rection  and  alteration  of  the  facred  text, 
which  has  been  too  often  indulged  by  pious, 
though  injudicious  commentators.  That  the 
text  of  every  edition  which  we  pofTefs,  Hands 
frequently  in  need  of  emendation,  cannot  per 
haps  be  denied.  But  the  proper  mode  of 
emendations  feems  to  be,  not  by  fanciful  fpe- 
culation  and  conjecture,  but  byfa8s\  by  a 
comparifon  of  ancient  MSS.  and  ancient 
verfions.  Much  too  is  to  be  effected  towards 
the  illuftration  of  obfcure  and  difficult  paf- 
fages  of  fcripture,  by  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  cognate  languages,  and  by  an  atten 
tion  to  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  eaftern 
nations. 

P.  304.  Further  Obfervations  on  Miracles. 


.  ,• . 

In  judging  of  Miracles  there  are  certain 
criteria,  peculiar  to  the  fubject.,  fufficient  to 
conduct  our  enquiries,  and  warrant  our  de 
termination.  Affuredly  they  do  not  appeal 
to 'our  ignorance,  for  they  prefuppofe,  not 

only 
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only  the  exiflence  of  a  general  order  of 
things,  but  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  ap 
pearance  that  order  exhibits,  and  of  the  fe- 
condary  material  caufes,  from  which  it,  in 
mofl  cafes,  proceeds.  If  a  miraculous  event 
were  effected  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God, 
and  yet  bore  no  mark  of  diftin&ion  from  the 
ordinary  effects  of  his  agency,  it  would  im- 
prefs  no  conviction,  and  probably  awaken 
no  attention. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
things,  though  limited,  is  real,  and  there 
fore  it  is  eflential  to  a  Miracle,  both  that  it 
differ  from  that  courfe,  and  be  accompanied 
with  peculiar  and  unequivocal  iigns  of  fuch 
difference. 

But  as  the  term  NATURE  is  frequently 
ufed,  and  fometimes  abufed,  in  the  contro- 
verfy  upon  this  fubjed:,  I  beg  leave  to  ftate, 
in  a  few  words,  my  own  ideas.  The  eourfe 
of  nature  is,  we  are  told,  fixed  and  unalter 
able,  and  therefore  it  is  not  confident  with 
the  immutability  of  God,  to  perform  Mi 
racles.  But  furely,  they  who  reafon  in  this 
manner,  beg  the  point  in  qtieftion.  We 
have  no  right  to  alTume,  that  the  Deity  has 
ordained  fuch  general  laws  as  will  exclude  his 
interpolation,  and  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  he 
-#  D  2  would 
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would  forbear  to  interfere,  where  any  impor 
tant  end  could  be  angered.  This  interpo- 
ition,  though  it  controuls,  in  particular  cafes, 
the  energy,  does  not  diminifh  the  utility  of 
thofe  laws.  It  leaves  them  to  fulfil  their  own 
proper  purpofes,  and  only  effects  a  diftindt 
purpofc  for  which  they  were  not  calculated. 

Let  us,,  however,  afk,.  what  is   meant  by- 
this  liability  in  the  order  of  Nature  ?  Gravi 
tation  is  known  by  experience,  and  acts  ac 
cording  to  rules,  which  repeated  obfervation 
has  enabled  us  to  afcertain  :  yet  Magnetifm,, 
of  which  the  rules,  are  doubtlefs  ecwaliy  fix 
ed,  though  more  imperially  known,,  fufpends. 
the  force  of  gravitation.     Is  nature  then  un 
certain  in  her  operations,  or  fhould  we  not 
rather  fay,  that  in  different  circumftances  her 
agency  is   different  ?      Have  not  both  their 
proper  fphcrc  of  action,  and  does  it  betray 
any  credulity  in  admitting  the.  evidence  of 
thole  who  have  marked  their  oppolite  effects  ?" 
In  certain  circumftances  we  mav  have  ilrono- 
reafon  to  expect,  that  the  one  would  act  ra 
ther  than  the  other.      But  by  a  competent 
witnels  of  the  fact,  we  fhould  foon  be  per- 
iuaded  to.  believe,  that  a  Phenomenon,  how 
ever  extraordinary  in  itfelf,  and  however  dif- 
terent  from  our  pre-conceived  opinions,  realr 
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ly  exifted.  If  the  courfe  of  Nature  -implies 
the  general  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  into 
which  the  moil  oppoiite  phenomena  may  be 
refolved,  it  is  certain,  that  we  do  not  yet 
know  them  in  their  full  extent ;  and  there 
fore  that  events,  which  are  related  by  judi 
cious  and  dilintereiled  perfons,  and  at  the 
fume  time  imply  no  grots  contradiction,  are 
poflible  in  themfelves,  and  capable  of  a  cer 
tain  degreee  of  proof. 

If  the  courfe  of  nature  'implies  the  whole 
order  of  events,  which  God  has  ordained  for 
the  government  of  the  world,  it  includes 
both  his  ordinary  and  extraordinary  difpcnfa- 
tions,  and  among  them  Miracles  may  have 
their  place,  as  a  part  of  the  univerfal  plan. 
It  is,  indeed,  confident  with  found  philoib- 
phy  and  not  inconnflent  with  pure  religion, 
to  acknowledge  that  they  were  difpofed  by 
the  fuprcme  Being  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
more  ordinary  effc&s  pf  his  power;  that  their 
caufes  and  occalions  were  arranged  with  the 
fame  regularity  ;  and  that  in  reference  chiefly 
to  their  concomitant  circumflances  of  perfons, 
•and  times,  to  the  fpeciiic  ends  for  which 
they  were  employed,  and  to  our  idea  of  the 
immediate  ncceffity  there  is  for  a  divine  agent, 
Miracles  differ  from  common  events,  in  which 
*  P  3  the 
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the  hand  of  God  afts  as  efficacioufly,  though 
lefs  ylfibly.  On  this  confideratioh  of  the  fub- 
ject,  Miracles,  in  (lead  of  contradicting  Na 
ture,  form  a  part  of  it :  and  all  I  object  tp 
is,  that  what  our  limited  reafon,  and  fcanty 
experience  may  comprehend,  fhould  be  re- 
prefeated  as  a  full  and  exact  view  of  the  pof- 
fible  or  a&ual  varieties  which  exifl  iu  the  work 

of  God. 
o 

Are  we  then  afked,  whether  miracles  bo 
CREDIBLE?  We  reply,  that  abftracftedly  con- 
fidered,  they  are  not  totally  incredible  ;  that 
they  are  capable  of  indirect  proof  from  ana 
logy  ;  and  .of  direct  from  teftimony ;  that  in 
the  common  and  daily  courfe  of  worldly  af 
fairs,  events,  the  improbability  of  which, 
antecedently  to  all  teftimony,  was  very  great, 
is  overcome  and  deftroyed  by  the  authority 
of  competent  and  honeft  witneffes  ;  that  the 
Chriftian  Miracles  were  objects  of  real  and 
proper  experience  to  thofe  who  faw  them  ; 
and  that  whatfoever  the  fenfes  of  mankind 
can  perceive,  their  report  may  fubftantiate. 

Should  it  be  aiked,  Whether  Miracles  were 
NECESSARY  ?  and  whether  the  end  propofed 
to  be  effected  by  them,  could  warrant  fo  im 
mediate  and  extraordinary  an  interference  of 
the  Almighty,  as  fuch  extraordinary  opera 
tions 
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tions  fuppofe  ?  To  this  we  might  anfwcr, 
that  if  the  fadt  be  eftablifhed,  all  reafonings 
a  priori  concerning  their  neceffity  mil  ft  be 
frivolous,  and  may  be  falfe.  We  are  not  ca 
pable  of 'deciding  on  a  queftion,  which,  how 
ever  fimple  in  appearance,  is  yet  too  com 
plex  in  its  parts,  and  too  exteniive  in  its  ob- 
jedl,  to  be  fully  comprehended  by  the  hu 
man  underftanding.  We  know  not  what 
event  is  neceflary,  or  what  means  are  rcquilite 
to  effect  it.  Events  apparently  insignificant 
are  frequently  combined  with  others  of  the 
greater!  magnitude  and  importance,  and  in 
deed  fo  combined  as  to  be  infeparable  from 
them;  nay  to  have  been  the  conditional  cauieV 
without  which  they  could  not  be  produced, 
and  even  the  efficient  caufes  which  actually 
produced  them. 

Whether  God  could,  or  could  not,  have 
effected  all  the  ends  defigncd  to  be  promoted 
by  the  gofpel,  without  deviating  from  the 
common  courfe  of  his  providence,  and  inter 
fering  with  its  general  laws,  is  a  {peculation 
that  a  modeft  enquirer  would  carefully  avoid  ; 
for  it  carries  on  the  very  face  of  it  a  degree  of 
prefumption  totally  unbecoming  the  irate  of 
a  mortal  being.  Infinitely  fafer  is  it  for  vis  to 
acquiefce  in  what  the  Almighty  has  done, 
*  D  4  than 
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than  to  embarrafs  our  minds  with  f 
tions  about  what  he  might  have  done.  En 
quiries  of  this  kind  are  generally  inconclu- 
five,  and  always  ufelcfs.  They  reft  on  no 
folid  principles,  are  conducted  by  no  fixed 
rules,  and  lead  to  no  clear  conviction.  They 
begin  from  curiofity  or  vanity  ;  they  are  pro- 
fecuted  amiclft  ignorance  and  error  ;  and  they 
frequently  terminate  in  impious  preemption 
or  univerfal  fcepticiim. 

He  that  arraigns  the  neceffity  of  an  extrar 
ordinary  providence,  may  in  the  end,  quef- 
tion  even  the  exiftence  of  an  ordinary  one  : 
for  when  the  genius  of  wild  and  ondlftinguilh- 
ing  enquiry  is  once  let  loofe  on  ground  where 
there  are  no  direct  paths,  and  no  fettled  li 
mits,  who  can  tell  whither  the  extravagant 
and  impetuous  ipirit  may  be  carried  ? 

God  is  the  beft,  and  indeed  the  only  judge, 
how  far  Miracles  areproper  to  promote  any  par 
ticular  defign  of  his  providence  :  and  how  far 
that  defign  would  have  been  left  unaccomplifh- 
ed,  if  common  and  ordinary  methods  only  had 
J>een  purfued.  So  from  the,  abfence  of  Mi 
racles  we  may  conclude,  in  anyfuppofed  cafe, 
that  they  were  not  ncceffary  ;  from  their  ex 
iftence,  fupported  by  fair  teftimony,  in  any 
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given  cafe,  we  may  infer  with  confidence  that 
ithey  are  proper. 

Now  we  are  not  only  capable  of  oppoling 
one  conjecture  to  another,  and  oi  confronting 
an  objection  founded  on  metaphyfical  fpecu- 
lations  by  an  anfwer  of  the  fame  kind  ;  but  we 
may  proceed  on  grounds  yet  more  folid  and 
fatisfactory.  A  view  of  the  Hate  of  the  world 
in  general,  and  of  the  Jewilh  nation  in  par 
ticular,  and  an  examination  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  chriftian  religion,  will  point 
out  very  clearly  the  great  expediency  of  a  mi 
raculous  interposition  ;  and  when  we  reflect  on 
the  gracious  and  important  ends  that  were  to 
be  effected  by  it  we  ihall  be  convinced  that  it 
was  not  an  idle  and  ufelefs  difplay  of  divine 
power  ;  but  that  while  the  means  effedted  and 
confirmed  the  end,  the  end  fully  juftified  and 
jlluflrated  the  means, 

If  we  reflect  on  the  almpft  irrefiftible  force 
pf  prejudice,  and  the  itrong  oppofition  it  uni- 
verfally  made  to  the  eftablifhment  of  a  new 
religion  on  the  demolition  of  rites  and  cere 
monies,  which  authority  had  made  facred, 
and  cuftoni  had  familiarized;  if  we  reflect  on 
the  extent  and  importance,  as  well  as  the  fin- 
gularity  of  the  Chriftian  plan  ;  what  was  its 
ayovved  purpofe  to  effect,  and  what  difficul 
ties 
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ties  it  was  neceflarily  called  to  flrugglc  with, 
before  that  purpofe  could  be  effected  ;  how 
much  it  was  oppofed  by  the  opinions  and  by 
the  practice  of  the  generality  of  mankind  ; 
by  philofophy  ;  by  fuperftition ;  by  corrupt 
paffions,  and  by  inveterate  habits  ;  by  pride, 
and  fenfuality  ;  in  fhort,  by  every  engine  of 
human  influence,  whether  formed  by  craft,  or 
aided  by  power  ;  if  we  feriouily  reflect  on 
thefe  things,  and  give  them  their  due  force 
(and  experience  ihews  us  that  we  can  fcarcely 
give  them  too  much)  we  lhall  be  induced  to 
admit  even  the  necefHty  of  a  miraculous  in- 
terpofition,  at  a  time  when  common  means 
mufl  inevitably,  in  our  apprehenlions,  have 
failed  of  fuccefs. 

The  revelation  of  the  divine  will  by  in- 
fpired  perfons  is,  as  fuch,  miraculous  ;  and 
therefore  before  the  adverfaries  of  the  gofpel 
can  employ  with  propriety  their  objections  to 
the  particular  Miracles  on  which  its  credibi 
lity  is  refted,  they  fhould  fhew  the  impofiibi- 
lity  of  any  revelation  whatfoever.  If  they 
grant,  what  indeed  they  cannot  difprove,  the 
poffible  exiftence  of  a  revelation,  it  is  abfurd 
to  fay,  that  the  Deity  can  interfere  in  the  adt 
of  revealing  his  will,  and  cannot,  in  fupply- 
ing  evidences  for  the  reality  of  his  inter 
ference. 
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fercnce.  In  whatfoever  age  the  revelation  be 
given,  fucceeding  ages  can  know  it  only  from 
testimony ;  and  if  they  admit  on  the  report 
.of  their  fellow-creatures,  that  God  had  in- 
fpired  any  being  with  the  preternatural  know 
ledge  of  his  will,  why  fhould  they  deny,  that 
he  had  enabled  the  fame  being  to  heal  the 
fkk,  or  to  cleanfe  the  leprous  ?  And  how, 
may  it  be  afked,  fhould  the  divine  Teacher 
give  a  more  direct  and  confiilent  proof  of  his 
preternatural  cornmiflion,  than  by  difplaying 
thofe  iigns  and  wonders,  which  mark  the  rin 
ger  of  God  ? 

As  then  the  fad:  itfelf  implies  no  impoffi- 
bility,  the  credibility  of  it  will  depend  upon 
the  character  of  thofe  who  report  it,  and  on 
the  end  which  it  profelTes  to  purfue. 

That  the  Apoflles  could  not  be  deceived, 
and  that  they  had  no  temptation  to  deceive, 
has  been  repeatedly  dernonftrated ;  and  fo 
powerful  is  the  proof  adduced  in  fupport  of 
their  teftimony,  that  the  infidels  of  thefe  later 
days  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  ground 
on  which  their  predeceffors  flood  ;  to  difclaim 
all  moral  evidences  arifing  from  the  charac 
ter  and  relation  of  eye-witneiTes  ;  and  to  main 
tain  upon  metaphyfical,  rather  than  hiilorical 
principles,  thut  Miracles  are  utterly  incapable 

in 
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in  their  own  nature  of  exifting  in  any  circum- 
ftances,  or  of  being  fupported  by  any  evi 
dence. 

To  illuftrate  thefe  general  obfervations  on 
the  fubject  of  Miracles  by  an  induction  of 
particular  inftances,  would  be  unneceffary. 
Thofe  initances  have  been  frequently  adduced, 
and  ably  enforced  by  feveral  eminent  writers, 
and  never  more  fuccefsfuly  than  by  one*, 
whofe  long  and  weil-fpent  life  has  been  ufe- 
ful  to  the  world,  and  ornamental  to  the  learn 
ed  body  to  which  he  belongs;  whole  erudition 
derives  frefh  luftre  from  his  virtues,  and  whofe 
character  is  equally  venerable  as  a  defender  of 
the  Chriflian  faith,  and  as  a  pattern  of  Chrifr 
tian  meeknefs  and  benevolence. 

P.  335.  1.  13.  When  the  Caliph  Omar,  the 
(vniewporary  a/id  companion  of  Mahomet,  was 
foliated  to  fpar.e  the  celebrated  library  of  Alex? 
and  rid)  he  replied  to  this  effefl :]  See  Abu'i 
Pharaj.  Hift.  Dynafl.  p.  180.  Harris's  Phir 
lological  Enquiries,  p.  251.  Modern  Univ, 
Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  498. 

P.  341. 1.  5.  Mahomet  feems  to  have  enter? 
Gained  very  grofs  and  weaken  ideas  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  Trinity^}  If  we  trace  the  Chriitian  reli 
gion  through  thp  various  revolutigns  of  thp 

*  See  Dr.  Adams'*  judicious  Reply  to  Mr,  Hume. 

church 
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church,  we  fhall  obferve  two  dodhrmes  which, 
beyond  all  the  reft,  mark  with  a  diftinguifh- 
ing  luflre  the  creed  which  juflly  deferves  the 
appellation  of  Catholic.  Explications  of  thofe 
dodtrines  may  vary  ;  but  the  grand  eiTentials- 
of  them  feem  to  be  interwoven  with  the  ori 
ginal  texture  of  Chriftian  faith,  I  mean  the 
dodtrines  of  the  DIVINITY  and  ATONEMENT  of 
Chrift  :  doctrines  alike  unknown  to  the  Koran 
of  Mahomet  and  the  Creed  of  Socinus. 

Yet  notwithftanding  this  remarkable  coin 
cidence  of  opinion,  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing 
which  the  modern  Socinian  affedts  to  regard 
with  greater  abhorrence  and  indignation,  than 
a  comparifon  that  ailbciates  his  own  tenets 
with  thofe  of  Mahomet.  To  the  eye  of  rea- 
fon,  however,  the  (imilarity  is  clear  and  ap 
parent.  The  title  of  Unitarian  is  equally 
boafted  of  by  the  difciple  of  Socinus  and  the 
follower  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  Both  of 
them  rejedt  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  ;  and 
with  a  confidence  wholly  unbecoming  a 
being  whofe  faculties  are  ib  bounded  as 
man's,  both  of  them  maintain  the  impoffi- 
bility  of  a  three-fold  mode  of  fubfiilence 
in  the  divine  nature,  bccaufe  the  human 
intellect  is  incapable  of  forming  any  precife 
i^eas  of  the  fubjefl: :  as  if  nothing  could  be 

real 
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real  in  the  eflence  of  the  divinity,  which  is 
not  level  to  the  comprehenfion  of  man  !  The 
objections  of  both  to  this  fublime  myltery 
proceed  on  the  fame  preemptions.  I  call 
them  prcfumptions  >  for  they  merit  no  better 
title.  The  appeal  to  reafon  will  not  be  grant 
ed,  till  reafon  is  proved  to  be  infallible.  Its 
objections  are  brought  from  an  imperfect  fa 
culty,  exercifed  in  a  limited  fphere.  But  the 
doctrine  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  as  it  was  not 
of  its  difcovery,  fo  neither  is  it  a  fdbjeCt  for 
its  inveltigation.  Reafon  has  no  data  in  itfelf 
on  which  to  proceed,  either  for  rinding  it  out 
independently  of  a  divine  revelation ;  or  for 
fcrutinizing  it,  when  it  is  revealed. 

Metaphyfical  arguments  and  reafonings  a 
priori  mult  at  bell  be  precarious  and  unfatis- 
faCtory.  Beings,  formed  as  we  are,  rnuit  de 
rive  conviction  from  another  quarter.  We 
can  only  reafon  from  what  we  know  :  and 
where  we  have  no  grounds  in  that  fpecies  of 
evidence  which  falls  within  the  fphere  of  hu 
man  obfervation,  we  mult  reft  fatisfied  with 
our  ignorance.  But  if  a  revelation  is  given  to 
fupply  the  defeats  of  natural  knowledge,  and 
unfold  fuch  doCtrines  as  reafon  could  have 
formed  no  conception  of;  initead  of  cavilling 

at 
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at  their  myflerioufhefs,  we  ought  filently  and 
gratefully  to  acquiefce  in  their  truth. 

But  the  Socinian  and  the  Mahometan  ob 
ject  to  our  doctrine  its  inconfiftency  with  hu 
man  reafon.  The  objection  fuppofes  that  man 
is  poflelfed  of  a  larger  compreheniion  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  mortality ;  and  that  what 
he  cannot  understand,  cannot  be  true. 

We  appeal  to  the  fcriptures.  But  the  Ma 
hometans  and  Socinians  have  both  difcovered 
the  fame  methods  of  interpretation  ;  and  ei 
ther  by  falfe  glofTes  pervert  their  plain  and 
obvious  meaning ;  or  when  the  teftimony  is  fo 
direct  and  explicit,  that  no  forced  conflru&ion 
can  evade  it,  they  have  recourfe  to  the  laft 
artifice  of  abortive  zeal ;  the  cry  of  interpo 
lation  ! 

If  the  Mahometan  denies,  like  the  Phan- 
tomift  of  more  ancient  times,  the' reality  of 
the  fufferings  and  death  of  Chrift,  as  repre- 
fented  by  the  evangelifls ;  the  Socinian,  by 
denying  their  efficacy,  finks  them  to  the  level 
of  common  martyrdom  :  and  though  the 
facts  themfelves  be  not  queflioned,  yet  their 
defign  and  end  is  totally  loll  in  the  creed  of 
Socinus. 

"  But  let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a 
7  liar." 
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liar."  If  thcfe  are  the  doctrines  of  the  gof- 
pel,  let  us  receive  them  whether  Mahometans- 
be  converted,  or  not.  Let  us  deliver  and 
defend  the  truth,  let  the  fuccefs  of  it  be  what 
k  will. 

There  is  no  period  of  the  Chriitian  church 
in  which  the  Divinity  of  Chrift  was  not  ad 
mitted  as  a  primary  article  :  nor  can  the  ene 
mies  of  this  do&rine  point  out  the  time  when 
if  it  be  a  falfity,  it  was  admitted  as  a  truth  : 
much  lefs  can  they  account  for  its  admiffion 
into  the  feveral  fymbols  of  Chriftian  faith  in 
the  very  flrit  ages,  if  it  was  a  doctrine  un 
known  to  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles.  The  So- 
cinian  hypothecs  (taggers  all  fpeculation.  It 
is  contrary  to  every  maxim  of  hiitorical  evi 
dence  ;  and  if  purfued  to  its  obvious  confe- 
quences,  includes  in  it  the  overthrow  of 
Christianity,  and  renders  every  record  of  every 
age  fufpicious  and  uncertain.  It  reveries  the 
common  rules  by  which  we  judge  of  pail 
events  -,  and  in  the  ftricteft  fenfe  of  the  ex- 
preffion,  makes  the  ////,  loft,  and  the  loft, 
frft  ; — makes  the  lefs  fuperior  to,  the  greater  ; 
and  what  is  doubtful  and  partial,  more  deci- 
fivc  than  what  is  full,  clear,  and  certain. 

Examine  Socinianifm  by  any  rule  of  hiftory 
that  has,  been  adored  for  the  trial  of  any  fadty 
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or  the  determination  that  has  been  faffed  on 
any  opinion,  and  we  can  fcarcely  avoid  feeing 
its  utter  inconfiftency  with  the  univerfal  creed 
of  the  Chriftian  church  from  the  ear  Heft  pe 
riod  of  its  exiftence  to  the  prefent  time. 

Is  it  then  probable  that  the  whole  church 
ihould  have  formed  a  wrong  idea,  not  only 
of  a  few  circumstantial  points,  but  of  mat 
ters  of  the  higheft  confequence,  through  every 
period  in  which  we  are  capable  of  tracing  the 
hiftory  of  its  opinions  ?  If  Chrift  was  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  man,  how  "can  it  be  account 
ed  for,  that  his  DIVINITY  ihould  be  the  ge 
neral  and  current  fentiment  of  the  church  in 
fo  early  a  period  as  the  prefent  enemies  of  the 
dodtrine  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  it  was  ? 
It  was  acknowledged  by  thofe  who  were  the 
immediate  followers  of  the  apoflles  :  and  when 
heretics  who  oppofed  the  doctrine  arofe,  they 
were  anfwered  in  fet  treatifes  by  thofe  who 
may  jultly  be  called  the  great  guardians  of 
the  church,  and  whole  particular  bufinefs  it 
was  to  explain,  illuftrate,  and  defend  its  doc 
trines*  What  they  delivered  on  this  fubject, 
they  delivered  not  as  their  own  private  fpecu- 
lations,  but  as  the  known  and  avowed  fenfe 
of  the  Catholic  church*  They  were  only  the 
inftruments  of  communicating  this  fenfe  of 
*  E  ChriiUai* 
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Chrifliari  doftrines  to  the  world.  They  did 
not  pride  themfelves  on  the  novelties  of  in 
vention.  They  came  forward  with  an  eflab- 
lifhed  rule  in  their  hands ;  and  were  happy  to 
be  efteemed  not  the  fetters  forth  of  Jlrange  doc 
trines,  but  the  plain  affertors  of  old  and  ac 
knowledged  truths. 

Socinianifm  makes  every  thing  doubtful. 
And  no  wonder — while  it  makes  fo  little  of 
the  moft  exprefs  declarations  of  fcripture,  we 
need  not  be  furprifed  that  it  ihould  pay  fo 
little  refpedt  to  the  plainefl  evidence  of  hif- 
tory. 

Some  late  attempts  on  the  Chriflian  fyftem 
have  alarmed  the  fears  of  more  modeft  and 
humble  believers.  The  attempts,  however, 
though  artfully  conduced,  have  defeated  their 
own  end.  The  zeal  of  innovation  has  flretch- 
ed  beyond  its  own  meafure  :  and  fober  Chrif- 
tians  have  been  rather  fhocked  by  its  daring 
outrages,  than  ftaggered  in  their  faith  by  its 
fpecioufnefs  and  fophiftry. 

If  the  attempts  had  fucceeded,  we  Ihould 
have  had  little  remaining  but  the  name  of 
Chriflianity  :  and  that  in  the  end  would  have 
yielded  to  a  name  more  grateful  to  thofe 
who  would  rob  it  of  its  diftinguifliing  ho 
nours. 

The 
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The  gradation  from  Socinianifrn  to  Deifin 
Is  very  flight ;  and  efpecially  that  fpecies  of* 
Socinianifrn  which  has  been  patronized  by  a 
writer,  who  in  order  to  fupport  it  has  thought 
proper  to  abandon  the  infpiration  of  the  fcrip- 
tures;  and  has  made  no  fcruple  to  call  the 
apoitle  St.  Paul  an  inconclulive  reafoner** 
On  fuch  a  footing  Socinianifm  may  poflibly 
maintain  its  ground.  But  on  fuch  a  footing 
Deifm  may  maintain  its  ground  much  better : 
and  it  is  rather  wonderful  that  thofe  who  have 
given  up  fo  much,  fhould  retain  any  thing, 
For  what  is  there  in  Chriflianity,  when  all  its 
diftinguifhing  doctrines  are  taken  away,  that 
could  render  it  a  fubjed:  worthy  of  a  particu 
lar  revelation  ?  Did  the  ftupendous  miracles 
that  were  wrought  to  introduce  and  eftablilh 
it  in  the  world,  and  the  train  of  prophecies 
which  were  gradually  difclofed  to  point  out 
its  high  and  illuftrious  origin,  find  an  end 
fuitable  to  their  extraordinary  nature  ? 

Morality,  and  a  future  flate,  include  the 
whole  of  Chriftianity  according  to  the  repre- 
fentation  of  a  Socinian.  But  fuppofe  a  Deiil 
ihould  adopt  (as  many  have,  and  jufily  may) 
the  fame  morality,  and  the  fame  iandions  on 

f  Corruptions  of  Chriilianity,   vol.  ii.  p.  370. 

*  E  %  the 
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tThe  ground  of  natural  evidence,  wherein  lies 
the  eflential  and  difcrirninating  charadteriftic 
of  Chriftianity  ?  Where  lies  the  real  difference 
between  a  believer  in  divine  revelation  and  a 
religious  theiil  ? 

Socinianifm  cuts  to  the  very  root  of  all 
£hat  is  diftinguiihing  in  the  gofpel.  It  de-* 
ftroys  the  neceffity,  and  even  the  importance 
of  a  miraculous  interpofition,  and  gives 
the  infidel  too  great  reafon  to  exclaim, 
that  all  that  was  extraordinary  was  fuperflu- 
ous  :  and  that  the  apparatus  was  too  expert- 
live  and  too  fplendid  for  the  purpofes  to 
\vhich  it  was  applied. 

This  feems  to  be  an  argument  a  priori 
againft  that  fpecies  of  Chriftianity,  which 
"fome,  under  the  pretence  of  refining  it  from 
corruption,  would  reduce  to  the  level  of  na 
tural  religion.  . 

P.  349.  1.  20.  That  romantic  fable  of  tie 
an^d  of  death  ]  Vide,  Koran,  p.  339.  1.  g. 
iVlill.  DiiTert.  de  Mohammedifmo  ante  Mo- 
ham,  p.  82.  Hyde  in  Notis  ad  Bobov.  de 
"Vifit.  ^Egrot,  p.  19.'  R.  Elias,  in  Tiihbi. 
'See  alfo  Buxtorf.  Synag.  Judaic,  et  Lexic. 
Talmud. 

Ibid.  1.  25'.     That  imaginary,  yet  dreaded  tri 
bunal.]  Vide  Al  Gazal.  -apud  Maracc.  Prodr. 

acf 
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ad  Refut.  Alcoran,  part.  iii.  p.  90.  col.  i. 
Mill.  Differt.  de  Mohammed ifmo,  &c.  p.  76. 
et  ejufdem  Orat.  Inaugur.  p.  14. 

P.  350.  1.  9.  The  roaft  but  ideal  balance."] 
Vide  Koran,  p.  286.  1.  10,  Mill.  DifTert,  de 
Mohammedifrno,  &c.  p.  81,  82,  83.  Sale's 
Prelim.  Difc.  p.  89. 

P.  358.  1.  14.  We  are  there  told,  &c.] 
The  whole  hiftory  is  thus  related  in  the 
Gofpel  of  Barnabas  :  and  as  the  reprefentation 
which  it  gives,  though  falie  and  abfurd,  is 
yet  novel  and  curious,  I  make  no  apology  to 
my  readers  for  quoting  it  at  large. 

Chap,  ccxvi, 

€C  Judas  came  near  to  the  people  with  whom 
<c  Jefus  was ;  and  when  he  heard  the  noife 
<c  he  entered  into  the  houfe  where  the  difci - 
fc  pies  flept.  And  God  feeing  the  fear  anct 
<c  danger  of  his  fervant,  ordered  Gabriel  and 
*c  Michael,  and  Rafael  and  Azrael  to  cany 
cc  him  out  of  the  world.  And  they  came  in 
cc  all  hafte,  and  "bare  him  out^of  the  window 
"  which  looks  towards  the  fouth.  And  they 
*c  placed  him  in  the  third  heaven,  where  he 
"  will  remain  blefTingGod,  in  the  company  of 
cs  angels,  till  near  the  end  of  the  world. 

E  3  Chap. 


-.- 
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Chap.  ccxvii. 

"  And  Judas  the  traitor  entered  before  the 
'  reft  into  the  place  from  which  Jefus  had 
"  juft  been  taken  up.  And  the  difciples  were 
"  flecping.  And  the  wonderful  God  aded 
"  wonderfully,  changing  Judas  into  the  fame 
<'  figure  and  fpeech  with  Jefus.  We  believ- 
*'  ing  that  it  was  he,  faid  to  him,  Mafter, 
*'  whom  feekeft  thpu  ?  And  he  faid  to  them, 
te  fmiling,  Ye  have  forgotten  yourfelves,  fince 
"  ye  do  not  know  Judas  Ifcariot. 

"  At  this  time  the  foldiery  entered  ;  and 
"  feeing  Judas  fo  like  in  every  refpeft  to  Je- 
*f  fus,  laid  hands  upon  hima  Sec.*' 

Chap,  ccxviii, 
In  ivhlch  is  related  the  pajfion  of  Judas  tie  traitor* 

tf  The  foldiers  afterwards  took  Judas,  and 
<f  bound  him,  notwithftanding  he  faid  with 
<<  truth  to  them  that  he  was  not  Jefus,  And 
^  the  foldiers  mocked  him,  faying,  Sir,  do 
"  not  be  afraid  :  for  we  are  come  to  make 
<(  thee  King  pf  Ifrael :  and  we  have  bound 
"  thee,  becaufe  we  know  thou  haft  refufed  the 
*'  kingdom.  And  Juda$  faid,  Ye  have  loft 
"  your  fenfes,  I  came  tp  Ihew  you  Jefus, 
*'  that  ye  might  take  him ;  and  ye  have  bound 
8  < 
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*c  me,  who  am  your  guide.  The  foldiers  loft 
"  their  patience,  hearing  this,  and  they  began 
"  to  go  with  him,  ftrikingand  buffeting  him, 
"  till  they  reached  Jerufalem,"  &c.  &c. 

Chap,  ccxix. 

"  They  carried  him  to  Mount  Calvary, 
"  where  they  executed  criminals,  and  cruci- 
"  fied  him,  ftripping  him  naked  for  the  greater 
"  ignominy.  Then  he  djd  nothing  but  cry 
"  out,  O  my  God,  why  haft  thou  forfaken 
"  me,  that  I  ihould  die  unjuftly,  when  the 
"  real  malefa&or  hath  efcapecl  ? 

"  I  fay  in  truth*  that  he  was  fo  like  in  per - 
"  fon,  figure ,  and  gejlure  to  Jefus,  that  as  many 
"  as  knew  him,  believed  firmly  that  it  zvas  he, 
"  except  Peter:  for  which  reafon  many  left 
"  his  doftrine,  believing  that  it  had  been 
"  falfe ;  as  he  faid  that  he  fhould  not  die  till 
"  the  end  of  the  world.  But  thofe  who  ftood 
( c  firm,  were  oppreffed  with  grief,  feeing  him 
"  die  whom  they  underftood  to  be  Jefus :  not 
"  recollecting  what  he  had  told  them.  And 
"  in  company  with  his  mother,  they  were  pre- 
ic  fent  at  his  death,  weeping  continually.  And 
"  by  means  of  Jofeph  Abarimatheas^f-,  they 

*  What  is  here  printed  in  Italics,  is  written  in  the  MS.  in  r?d 
ihara&ers. 
f  It  is  thus  written  in  the  MS. 

*  E  4  "  obtained 
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"  obtained  from  the  preiident  the  body  of 
' '  Judas.  And  they  took  him  down  from  the 
Ci  crofs,  burying  him  with  much  lamentation 
"  in  the  new  fepulchre  of  Jofeph  ;  having 
"  wrapped  him  up  in  linen  and  precious  oint- 
(f  ments," 

Chap.    ccxx. 

"  They  all  returned,  each  man  to  his  houfe ; 
*f  and  he  who  writeth,  with  James  and  John, 
(e  went  with  the  mother  of  Jefu's  to  Naza- 
"  reth.  And  the  difciples  who  did  not  fear 
*f  God  with  truth,  went  by  night  and  ftole 
<c  the  body  of  Judas  and  hid  it;  fpreading  a 
"  report  that  he  [i.  e.  Jefus]  had  rifen  again, 
"  from  whence  fprung  great  confufion  among 
fi  the  people.  And  the  high-prieft  com- 
^  manded  under  pain  of  Anathema,  that  no 
"  one  fhould  talk  of  him  ;  and  on  this  ac- 
"  count  raifed  a  great  perfecution,  banifhing 
*<  ibme,  tormenting  others,  and  even  floning 
"  fome  to  death  :  becaufe  it  was  not  in  the 
"  power  of  any  one  to  be  iilent  on  this  fub- 
"  jedt.  And  then  came  news  to  Nazaretn, 
^  that  Jefus  had  rifen  again.  And  he  that 
"  writeth,  defired  the  mother  of  Jefus  to 
*<  leave  off  her  lamentation.  And  Mary  faid, 
<•*  Let  us  go  to  Jerufalem,  to  fee  if  it  is  truth, 
«  If  I  fee  him,  I  fliall  die  content/' 

Chapv 
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Chap.   CGXXI. 

"  The  Virgin  returned  to  Jerufalem  with 
"  him    that  writeth,   and   James  and  John, 
"  the  fame  day  that  the  decree  of  the  high- 
"  prieft  came  out.     And  as  ilie  feared  God, 
"  though  me  knew  the  command  was  unjuft, 
*'  me  entreated  thofe   who  talked  with  her, 
"  not    to    fpeak    of   her    Son.     Who    can 
"  fay,    how  we  were  then  affected  ?     God, 
"  who  knows  the  heart  of  man,  knows  that 
"  between  the  grief   for  the  death  of  Ju- 
^  das,  whom  we  underftood  to  be  Jefus,  and 
"  the   pleafure  of    feeing   him    rifen   again, 
66  we   almofl  expired.     And  the  angels  who 
"  were   the   guardians   of  Mary  went  up  to 
*c  heaven  the  third  day,  and  told  Jefus  what 
*'  was   palling.     And  he,  moved  with   com- 
((  paffion  for  his  mother,  entreated  of  God 
«  that   he   might  be.  feen   by    his    difciples. 
"  And    the    compafiionate   God  ordered  his 
(f  four  favourite  angels  to  place  him  within 
fc  his  own  houfe,  and  to  guard  him  three  days  : 
"  that  they,  and  they  only  might  fee  him, 
"  who   believed  in  his  doctrine.     Jefus  def- 
*'  cended,    furrounded   with    light,  into  the 
*(  houfe  of  his  mother :  where  were  the  two 

"  filers, 
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"  fillers,    Martha  and  Mary,    and   Lazarus, 
"  and  he  that  writcth,  and  John  and  James, 
"  and  Peter.  And  when  they  faw  him,  they 
"  fell  with  their  faces  on  the  earth,  as  if  dead. 
"  And  Jefus  lifted  them  up  ;    faying,   Fear 
"  npt,  for  I  am  'your  Mailer.      Lament  not 
"  from  henceforth,    for  1  arn  alive.     They 
"  were   aftonifhed  at   feeing   Jefus,    becaufe 
"  they  thought  him  dead.     And  Mary  weep- 
"  ing  faid,  Tell  me,  my  Son,  why,  if  God 
«  gave  thee  power  to  raife  up  the  dead,  did 
"  he  confent   that  thou  fliouldeft  die,  with 
"  fo  much  reproach  and  ihame  to  thy  rela- 
cc  tions  and  friends,  and  fo  much  hurt  to  thy 
"  doftrine,  leaving  us  all  in  defolation  ?  Je- 
<c  fus  replied,  embracing  his  mother,  Believe 
"  me,  for  I  tell  thee  the  truth,  I  have  not 
"  been  dead  :    for  God  has  referved  me  for 
"  the   end  of  the  world.     In  faying  this  he 
<c  defired  the  Angels  to  manifeft  themfelves, 
"  and  to  tell  how  he  had  paffed  through  every 
<c  thing.     At  the  inftant  they  appeared,  like 
"  four  funs  :  and  all  p  relent  proftratcd  them- 
tc  felves  on  the  ground,  overcome  by  the  pre- 
<c  fence  of  the  Angels.     And  Jefus  gave  to 
"  all  of  them  fomething  to  cover  themfelvcs 
"  with  ;  that  they  might  be  able  to  hear  the 
"  Angels  fpeak.    And  Jefus  faid  to  his  mo- 


" 
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*f  ther,  Thefe  are  the  Miniilers  of  God.  Ga- 
ff  briel  knows  his   fecrets  ;    Michael  fights 
"  with  his  enemies  ;    Afrafiel  will  cite  all  to 
"  judgment ;  and  Azrael  receives  the  fouls. 
"  And  the  holy  Angels  told,  how  they  had 
"  by  the  command  of  God,  taken  up  Jefus, 
<*  and  transformed  Judas,  that  he  might  fuf- 
tg  fer  the  puniihment  which  he  wifned  to  bring 
"  on  Jefus,     And  he   that  writeth,  laid,  Is 
ef  it  lawful  for  me  to  aik  of  thee,  in  the  fame 
*'  manner  as  when  thou  wail  in  the  world  ? 
*'  And    Jefus    anfwered.    Speak,    Barnabas, 
<*  what  thou  wiiheil.     And  he  laid,  I  wiih 
"  that  thou  wouldeft  tell  me,  how  God,  be- 
"  ing  fo  compaffionate,    could  afflict  us   fo 
*<  much,  in  giving  us  to  underiland  that  thou 
f  wail  he  that  fufTered,    for  we  have  been 
^  very  near  dying  ?  And  thou  being  a  pro- 
"  phet,  why  did  he  fuffer  thee  to  fall  under 
*'  difgrace,  by  [apparently]  placing  thee  on 
"  a  crofs,  and  between  two  robbers  ?  Jefus 
"  anfwered,    Believe  me,  Barnabas,    let  the 
^  fault  be  ever  ib  fmall,  God  chailifeth  it 
66  with  much  puniihment.     And  as  my  mo- 
**  ther  and  faithful  difciples  loved  me  with  a 
"  little  earthly  love,  God  chailifed  that  love 
"  by  this  grief :  that  he  might  not  chaftife 
^  it  in  the  other  world.     And  though  I  was 

"  inno- 
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"•innocent,  yet  3s  they  called  me  God,  and 
"  his  Son;  that  the  DeviH  might  not  mock 
"  me  on  the  clay  of  judgment,  he  has  chofen 
cf  that  I  Ihould  be  mocked  in  this  world.  And 
"  this  mocking  fhall  lafl  till  the  holy  meflen- 
ei  ger  of  God  -j*  ftiall  come,  who  ihall  nude-- 
€f  ceive  all  believers.  And  then  he  faid,  Juft 
f*  art  thou  O  God  !  and  to  thee  only  belong- 
*f  eth  the  honour  and  glory,  with  worfhip, 
"  for  ever. 

«  >  'i  * 

Chap,  ccxxii,  and  the  lafl. 

<(  And  then  he  faid,  See  Barnabas  that  thou 
«c  by  all  means  write  my  Gofpel,  relating 
"  every  thing  which  has  happened  in  the  , 
"  world  concerning  me ;  and  let  it  be  done 
"  exaclly  :  in  order  that  the  faithful  may  be 
<c  undeceived,  knowing  the  truth.  He  that 
"  writeth,  faid,  Matter  I  will  do  it  as  thou 
"  commandefl  me,  God  willing  :  but  I  did 
"  not  fee  all  that  happened  with  Judas.  Je- 
<'  fus  anfwered,  Here  fland  Peter  and  John 
"  who  faw  it,  and  who  will  relate  it  to  thee. 
<c  And- he  told  James  and  John  to  call  the 
*<  feven  Apoflles  who  were  abfent,  and  Ni- 
"  codemus,  and  Jofeph  Abarimatheas,  and 
"  fome  of  the  72  difciples.  When  they  were 

f  i.  e.  Mahomet. 
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come,  they  did  eat  with  him ;  and  on  the 
third  day  he  commanded  them  all  to  go  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives  with  his  mother  :  be- 
caufe  he  was  to  return  to  heaven.  All  the 
apoftles  and  difciples  wept,  except  25  of 
the  7  a,  who  had  fled  to  Damafcus,  with  fear. 
And  exactly  at  mid-day,  while  they  were 
all  in  prayer,  Jefus  came  with  many  An- 
"  gels  (bleffing  God)  with  fd  much  bright- 
tf  nefs  that  they  all  bent  their  faces  to  the 
"  ground.  And  Jefus  raifed  them  up,  fay- 
"  ing,  Fear  not  your  Mailer,  who  comes  to 
"  take  leave  of  you,  and  to  recommend  you 
"  to  God  our  Lord,  by  the  mercies  received 
"  from  his  bounty  :  and  be  He  with  you  1 
"  And  upon  this  he  difappeared  with  the  An- 
"  gels ;  dl  of  us  remaining  amazed  at  the 
"  great  brightnefs  in  which  he  left  us." 

P.  385.  Te  foall  know  them  by  tloeir  fruit s»~\ 
There  are  various  tefts  of  moral  truth  :  and 
the  excellency  of  a  religion  may  be  judged  of 
under  diflinft  lights,  all  of  which  are  calcu 
lated  to  give  reciprocal  ftrength  and  evidence 
to  each  other ;  though  doubtlefs  fome  are 
better  adapted  than  others  to  afford' convic 
tion  to  the  generality  of  enquiries.  Few 
minds  are  qualified  for  abftrad:  fpeculation  $ 
and  fewer  flill  are  fatisfied  with  the  conclu- 
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fions  which  refult  from  a  train  of  reafoning 
that  is  built  on  it. 

But  of  that  evidence  which  arifes  from  facts 
moil  perfons  are  capable  of  judging  :  and  as 
the  Chriflian  religion  is  defigned  for  univer- 
fal  benefit,  the  wifdom  of  providence  has  a- 
dapted  its  proofs  to  the  object  it  had  in  view  ; 
and  rendered  them  clear  and  open  to  the 
fenfes,  in  order  that  they  might  carry  more 
certain  conviction  to  the  underftanding. 

Miracles  were  open  teftimonies  of  a  di 
vine  interpolation ;  and  gave  a  fanftion  to 
the  doctrines,  and  an  authority  to  the  pre 
cepts,  in  defence  of  which  they  were  profef- 
fedly  wrought. 

Theperfonal  character  of  our  blefled  Lord, 
and  the  various  parts  of  his  conduct,  both 
in  the  more  retired  and  the  more  public  fcenes 
of  life,  afford  a  ftrong  evidence  for  the  truth 
of  that  caufe  which  he  both  lived  and  died 
to  promote ;  nor  are  the  characters  and  con 
duct  of  his  apoftles  deftitute  of  the  fame  evi 
dence  :  for  animated  by  the  fpirit  of  their 
divine  matter,  they  followed  his  example ; 
and  the  conftancy  with  which  they  vindicat 
ed  his  religion  an'iidft  the  iharpeft  perfecu- 
tions,  and  the  chearfulnefs  with  which  they 
fubmitted  to  death  in  order  to  give  their  laft 

leal 
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feal  to  its  truth,  would  not  fail  of  leaving  a 
very  deep  impreflion  on  the  minds  of  fober 
and  impartial  obfervers.  The  aftonifhing 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  the  luperftition, 
idolatry,  and  wickednefs  of  the  world  ;  over 
all  that  philofophy  could  contrive,  and  all 
that  power  could  accomplifh,  carried  with  it 
a  vifible  token  of  an  Almighty  hand  :  and 
the  effedts  produced  by  it  on  individuals  and 
focieties  rendered  the  interpofition  of  tha£ 
hand  {till  more  illufirious. 

The  blameleflhefs  and  purity  of  character, 
for  -which  the  primitive  Chriilians  were  fo 
much  diftinguiihed,  have  been  acknowledged 
even  by  their  enemies.  Pliny,  who  was  by 
no  means  difpofed  to  treat  them  with  much 
lenity,  or  their  caufe  with  much  refpedt,  con- 
fefles  that  the  mofh  rigid  fcrutiny  into  their 
conducl,  turned  out  in  every  view  favourable 
to  the  innocence  and  chaflity  of  their  morals. 
It  is  indeed  very  remarkable,  that  the  ac 
count  he  gives  of  the  Chriftians  was  fuch  as 
he  had  received,  not  from  their  friends  and 
adherents  (whofe  report  of  their  religion 
might  be  liable  to  the  fufpicion  of  partiality) 
but  from  perfons  the  lead  of  all  men  inclined 
to  facrifice  truth  in  order  to  fave  the  credit  of 

Chrlilianity 
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Chriftianlty  and  its  profeffors.     Pie  received 
the  account  from  perfons  who  had  been  Chrif- 
tians,  but  who  either  from  fear  or  intereft,  or 
fome  other  motive  unknown  but  to  the  judge 
of  all,  had  apoftatized  from  the  church,  and  re* 
lapfed  into  idolatry.     Such  were  the  perfons 
xvho  affirmed   (and  Pliny  does  not  appear  to 
difbelieve  their  teftimony),  that  the  higheft 
fault  with  which  the  Chriftians  werejuftly 
chargeable,  was  their  aflembling  on  a  ftated 
day  before  fun-rifing  and  iinging  a  hymn  to 
Chrift,    as  to  a  Deity  : — in  binding  them- 
felves  by  a  facrament  to  avoid  every  kind  of 
wickedncfs,  particularly  fraud,  robbery,  and 
adultery  : — not  to  violate  their  word,  or  re- 
fufe  to  yield  up  whatever  had  been  entrufted 
in  their  hands,  when  it  fhould  be  demanded : 
and  that  it  was  their  cuftom  to  depart  and 
afterwards  to  meet  again  at  an  innocent  meal, 
where  all  partook  in  common  of  the  enter-* 
tainment  that  was  provided*. 

The  ancient  apologifts  conftantly  challeng* 
cd  their  enemies  to  produce  any  accufations 
againft  them  which  tended  to  impeach  their 
morals  :  and  appealed  to  their  conduft,  as 
an  evidence  in  their  favour,  with  a  confidence 
which  nothingsbut  conlcious  uprightnefs  could 

*  Lib.  x.  Epift.  97. 

have 
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Have  infpired.  Inftead  of  Shrinking  from  the 
fevereft  trial  that  jealoufy  itfelf  could  make, 
they  invited  their  adverfaries  to  meet  them 
upon  a  ground,  where  the  merits  of  the  quef- 
tion  could  be  afcertained  moft  exactly ;  where 
fuccefs  was  to  be  nioft  honourable,  and  de 
feat  moft  ignominious. 

Their  meeknefs  and  forbearance  arhidft  the 
moil  injurious  treatment ;  and  their  patience 
and  perieverance  amidfl  the  moft  threatning 
dangers,  were  objects  of  admiration  even  to 
their  perfecuto'rs.'  But  their  benevolence  was 
as  amiable  as  their  zeal  was  ardent  :  and 
while  truth  gave  them  courage  to  brave  dif- 
trefs  and  death,  companion  foftened  their 
hearts  when  they  beheld  the  miferies  of  others ; 
and  the  tendereft  fympathy  was  united  with 
the  moft  inflexible  integrity. 

Eufebius  has  preferved  in  his  Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory*,  a  very  memorable  fragment  of  an 
cpiftle  of  Dionyfius  the  Bifhop  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  at  the  time  when  the  empire 
under  Gallienus  was  diftracted  by  internal  di:- 
viiions,  arifing  from  the  interfering  interefts 
of  contending  and  jealous  competitors  for 
power ;  and  when  the  calamities  of  war  were 
doubled  by  the  more  dreadful  vifitation-  of 

*  Lib.  vii.  cap.  23. 

*  F  plagues,- 
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plagues,  and  famine,  and  earthquakes.  At 
a  crifis  fo  trying  as  this  the  Chriftian  religion 
had  an  opportunity  of  fliewingits  fuperior  in 
fluence,  by  the  exemplary  conduct  of  its  pro- 
fcffdrs.  Their  refignation  to  God,  and  their 
unwearied  benevolence  towards  the  diftreffed, 
exerted  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives,  and 
manifefted  by  the  mod  endearing  attentions 
that  the  tendered  companion  could  didtate, 
are  defcribed  in  this  Epiille  in  a  manner  fo 
flriking  and  pathetic,  as  necefiarily  to  imprefs 
the  mind  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  power  of 
that  religion  which  nouriihes  the  gentler  qua 
lities  of  the  human  heart,  and  fooths  its  more 
amiable  feelings  at  the  time  that  it  arms  the 
breaft  with  a  more  than  common  fortitude, 
and  enables  the  Chriftian  to  Jland  in  ike  evil 
day,  and  endure  hardfhip  as  a  good  foldler  of 
Jefus  Chrifi.  The  venerable  father  at  the  fame 
time  remarks  the  different  behaviour  of  the 
heathen.  They  abandoned  their  deareft 
friends  the  moment  that  calamities  overtook 
them  ;  and  feekifig  their  own  fafcty,  left  the 
wretched  to  pcriili  without  relief. 

Bardefancs,  the  celebrated  Syrian  Heretic, 

obferved  in  his   day,    that  Chriflianity  in  a 

moral  and  civil  view  had  been  wonderfully 

beneficial :  for  that  Chriftians  of  ail  countries 

2  had 
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had  retained  the  good  qualities  and  rejected 
the  reigning  vices  of  the  feveral  nations  of 
which  they  were  natives.  <(  In  Parthia  (fays 
"  he),  the  Chriilians,  though  Parthians,  are 
"  not  polygamifts  :  nor  in  Perlia,  though 
"  Periians,  do  they  marry  their  own  daugh- 
"  ters.  In  Bactria  and  Gaul  they  do  not  vio- 
"  late  the  marriage  bed  :  and  wherever  they 
*c  refide,  they  refift  the  influence  of  corrupt 
"  laws  and  wicked  cuftoms*." 

?.  395.  1.  22.  In  the  Eaft,  under  the  influ 
ence  of  Mahometan  belief \  tfye  human  mind  ap* 
pears  to  have  loft  fomeivhat  of  its  capacity  and 
powerJ\  TQ  this  torpid  inactivity  nothing 
perhaps  has  more  effectually  contributed  than 
the  do&rine  of  Fate,  which5  as  it  is  adopte4 
in  the  creed  of  the  Muffulman-j-,  is  not  only 
derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  human  na 
ture,  but  plainly  hoftile  to  the  interefts  and 
duties  of  focial  life.  It  renders  the  reafon  of 
man  ufelefs,  by  deftroying  his  free  agency ; 
it  retrains  and  difcourages  induftry,  checks 
the  flights  of  genius,  ai}d  in  the  place  of  that 
acYive  and  perfevering  vigour,  which  can  a- 
lone  prevent  or  remedy  misfortune,  lubltitutes 
a  paflivenefs  without  piety,  and  a  defpond- 
cnce  without  reiignation.  Taught  by  his 

*  Jortin's  Remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  357.  edit  17  ??. 
,  chap.  xvi. 

*  F  a  prophet 
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prophet  that  every  human  event  is  irrevocably- 
pre-ordained  by  the  Deity,  and  that,  not  the 
time  only,  but  even  the  manner  and  circum- 
ftances  of  his  death   have  been  unalterably 
fixed  from  all  eternity,  the  fuperftitious  Muf- 
fulman  de-ems  every  attempt  to  change  the 
cpmrnon  order  of  things  a  crime  not  far  re 
moved  from  rebellion  againft  the  eftablifhed 
laws  of  God.     Hence  he  beholds  his  parents, 
his  children,  and  his  friends  falling  a  facrifice 
to  difeafe  and  death,  with  a  ftupid  and  inef- 
fedtual  concern.     Hence  he  views  the  pefti- 
lence    ravaging   his    country,     and  deftroying 
tkoufands  and  ten  thoufands  in  his  Jlr  sets,  with 
out  exerting  one  fingle  effort  to  check  its  bane 
ful  progrefs.     The   arts  by  which  more  en 
lightened  nations  have  been  enabled  to  repel, 
or  at  leaft  to  mitigate  its  rage  ;  arts  which 
nature,  philofophy,  and  religion  unite  to  re 
commend,  are  regarded  by  the  difciple  of  the 
Arabian    prophet   as    impious   and   profane. 
Blindly  and  obftinately  attached  to  the  prin 
ciple  of  abfolute  and  unqualified  predeftina- 
tion,  he  fits  in  a  ftate  of  torpid  infenfibility5 
till  the  Almighty  arrefls  the  hand  of  the  de 
ftroying  Angel,  and  fufpends  for  a  period  the 
work  of  death  and  defolation. 

P.  430, 
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J>.  430.  1.  19.  Yet  Chrijlianity  for  ferfaffes 
every  otber  religion  in  its  vifible  tendency  to  make 
us  better  men,  and  in  its  real  effcffs  upon  the 
fintimenis  and  ike  manners  of  mankind^  Even 
from  the  teftimony  of  Mr.  GIBBON,  if  we  at 
tend  to  his  fads,  without  alien  ting  implicitly 
to  his  opinions,  it  appears,  that  Chriflianity 
had  in  fome  degree  contributed  to  the  moral 
improvement  of  that,  empire,  which  under  the 
inaufpicious  influence  of  Paganiim  had  been 
plunged  in  the  fouleil  immoralities.  Frailties, 
abfurdities,  and  crimes  are  to  be  found  in 
thole  who  wielded  the  feptre  after  the  eftab- 
lifhment  of  Chriftianity  ;  but  the  catalogue  is 
not  fo  numerous,  or  fo  black  and  portentous, 
as  that  which  prefents  itfelf  to  the  difpaf- 
iionate  enquirer,  in  the  preceding  ages.  We 
are  not  Ihocked  with  the  cold  and  deliberate 
inhumanity  of  a  Tiberius,  with  the  outrage 
ous  debaucheries,  and  frantic  cruelties  of  a 
Nero,  with  the  grofs  fenfualities  of  a  Vitel- 
lius,  with  the  difgufting  puerilities  and  odi- 
pus  barbarities  of  a  Domitian. 

But  we  may  be  told,  that  after  the  intro- 
dudtion  of  the  Gofpel,  this  flupendous  em 
pire  fell  into  ruin.  Be  it  fo.  But  was  not 
the  fuperftru&ure  itfelf  much  defaced,  and 
were  not  the  very  foundations  loofened,  long 

before^ 
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before,  under  the  diffoiute  manners,  of  the 
people,  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  Prastorian 
bands,  the  profligate  fervility  of  the  Pagan 
fenate,  and  the  enormous  oppreffions  of  Pa 
gan  emperors  ? 

Is  extenfive  empire,  we  may  afk  the  ob 
jectors,  a  blefTing  to  the  general  interefts  of 
ibciety  ?  Did  the  Roman  empire,  founded  as 
it  was  upon  the  violence  of  conqueft,  and 
lupported  by  all  the  arts  of  corruption  and 
all  the  rigours  of  defpotifm,  give  rife  to  fuch 
a  political  or  a  moral  condition  of  the  world, 
that  any  mind  enlightened  by  philofophy  and 
foftened  by  benevolence,  could  ferioufly  wifh 
for  its  continuance  ? 

To  arm  the  hands  of  conquerors,  or  to  glut 
the  ambition  of  kings,  made  no  part  of  that 
Teacher's  defign,  whole  kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world.  It  is  therefore  no  folid  abjection 
to  his  religion,  that  it  did  not  promote  thole 
fecularinterefls,  with  which  both  the  founder,, 
and  the  immediate  fupportcrs  of  its  p  re  ten- 
fions  difclaimed  even  the  flightelt  connection. 
But  the  Gofpel,  be  it  remembered,  even  a-, 
midft  the  convulliqns  and  diftraftians  of  the 
Roman  empire,  gradually  infufed  jufter  no 
tions  of  virtue  and  piety  into  the  bofoms  of 
individuals.  It  tamed  the  favagc  fpiritSj,  and 

enlightened 
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tnligntened  the  underftandings,  of  the  bar 
barians  who  reduced  the  {battered  provinces 
to  fubjeftion,  and  at  laft  puftied  their  arms  td 
the  enfeebled  and  unrefifting  Capital.     And 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  from  the  fubver- 
fion  of  this  empire  arofe  all  the  improvements 
in  arts,    in  fcience,    in  civilization,    and   in 
government,     which     are     now    eftabliflied 
in  Chriftian  countries,  and  to  which  Chrif- 
tianity  itfelf  was  indireclly  inftrllmental.  The 
Gbfpel,  before  the  fall  of  this  empire,  firft 
fpread  its  influence  in  private  life,  and  then 
it  put  a  partial  check  on  the  crimes  of  thofe 
who  a&ed  on  the  great  theatre  of  public  life. 
If  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  was,  upon 
the  whole,  an  evil,  Chriftianity  was  not  the 
fole,  or  the  obvious  caufe  of  that  evil.     If  it 
was  eventually  a  good,  we  are  indebted  for  a 
ihare  of  that  good  to  the  juft  notions  of  their 
duty,,  which  the  Gofpel  had  implanted  in  the 
minds  of  its  profeflbrs,    and  to  the  powerful 
motives  by  which  it  encouraged  them  in  the 
profecution  of  their  true  happinefs. 
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